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CHAPTER XXIII.—ALL FOR LOVE, 


Ir was almost dark when Jack 
reached Swayne’s Cottages, and 
there was no light in Mrs, Preston’s 
window to indicate her presence. 
The only bit of illumination there 
was in the dim dewy twilight road, 
was a gleam from old Betty’s 
perennial fire, which shone out as 
she opened the door to watch the 
passage of the dogcart just then 
returning from Ridley, where it 
ought to have carried Mr. John to 
dinner. The dogcart was just re- 
turning home, in an innocent, un- 
conscious way; but how much had 
happened in the interval! the 
thought made Jack’s head whirl a 
little, and made him _half-smile; 
only half-smile—for such a momen- 
tous crisis is not amusing. He had 
not had time to think whether or 
not he was rapturously happy, as a 
young lover ought to be: on the 
whole, it was a very serious busi- 
ness, There were a_ thousand 
things to think of, such as take the 
laughter out of a man; yet he did 
smile as it occurred to him in what 
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an ordinary commonplace sort of 
way the dogcart and the mare and 
the groom had been jogging back 
along the dusty roads, while he 
had been so weightily engaged; 
and how all those people had been 
calmly dining at idley—were 
dining now, no doubt—and men- 
tally criticising the dishes, and 
making feeble dinner table-talk, 
while he had been settling his fate; 
in less time than they could have 
got half through their dinner—in 
less time than even the bay mare 
could devour the way between the 
two houses! Jack felt slightly giddy 
as he thought of it, and his face 
grew serious again under his smile, 
The cottage door stood innocently 
open; there was nobody and no- 
thing between him and his _busi- 
ness; he had not even to knock, 
to be opened to by a curious in- 
different servant, as would have 
been the case in another kind of 
house. The little passage was 
quite dark, but there was another 
gleam of firelight from the kitchen, 
I 
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where Mr. Swayne sat patient with 
his rheumatism, and even Mrs. Pres- 
ton’s door was ajar. Out of the 
soft darkness without, into the 
closer darkness within, Jack step- 
ped with a beating heart. This 
was not the pleasant part of it; 
this was not like the sudden de- 
light of meeting Pamela—the sud- 
den passion of laying hold on her 
and claiming her as his own. He 
stopped in the dark passage, where 
he had scarcely room to turn, and 
drew breath a little. He felt with- 
in himself that if Mrs, Preston in 
her black cap and her black gown 
fell into his arms and saluted him 
as her son, that he would not be 
so deeply gratified as perhaps he 
ought to have been. Pamela was 
one thing, but her mother was 
quite another. If mothers, and 
fathers too for that matter, could 
but be done away with when their 
daughters are old enough to marry, 
what a great deal of trouble it 
would spare in this world! But 
that was not to be thought of. He 
had come to do it, and it had to be 
done. While he stood taking breath 
and collecting himself, Mr. Swayne, 
feeling that the step which had 
crossed his threshold was not his 
wife’s step, called out to the in- 
truder. “Who are you?” cried 
the master of the house; “you 
wait till my missis comes and finds 
you there; she don’t hold with no 
tramp; and I see her a-coming 
round the corner,” he continued, 
in tones in which exultation had 
triumphed over fright. No tramp 
could have been more moved by 
the words than was Jack. He re- 
sisted the passing impulse he had 
to stride into the kitchen and stran- 
gle Mr. Swayne in passing ; and then, 
with one knock by way of preface, 
he went in without further intro- 
duction into the parlour where Mrs. 
Preston was alone. 

It was almost quite dark—dark 
with that bewildering summer 
darkness which is more confusing 
than positive night. Something 
got up hastily from the sofa at the 
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sight of him, and gave a little sup- 
pressed shriek of alarm. ‘Don’t 
be alarmed—it is only I, Mrs, 
Preston,” said Jack. He made a 
step forward and looked at her, ag 
probably she too was looking at him; 
but they could not see each other 
and it was no comfort to Pamela’s 
mother to be told by Jack Brown- 
low, that it was only I. 

“Has anything happened?” she 
cried; ‘what is it? what is it? oh 
my child!—for God’s sake, who- 
ever you are, tell me what it is.” 

“There is nothing the matter 
with her,” said Jack, steadily, “I 
am John Brownlow, and I have 
come to speak to you; that is what 
it is.” 

“John Brownlow,” said Mrs, 
Preston, in consternation—and then 
her tone changed. “I am sorry I 
did not know you,” she said; “but 
if you have any business with me, 
sir, I can soon get a light.” 

“Indeed I have the most serious 
business,” said Jack—it was in his 
mind to say that he would prefer 
being without a light; but there 
would have been something too 
familiar and undignified for the 
occasion in such a speech as that, 

“Wait a moment,” said Mrs, 
Preston, and she hastened out, 
leaving him in the dark parlour by 
himself. Of course he knew it was 
only a pretext—he knew as well as 
if she had told him that she had 
gone to establish a watch for Pa- 
mela to prevent her from coming in 
while he was there; and this time 
he laughed outright. She might 
have done it an hour ago, fast 
enough; but now to keep Pamela 
from him was more than all the, 
fathers and mothers in the world 
could do. He laughed at the vain 
. It was not that he 

ad lost all sense of prudence, or 
that he was not aware how foolish 
a thing in many respects he was 
doing; but notwithstanding, he 
laughed at the idea that any thing, 
stone walls and iron bars, or 

monitions, or parental orders, could 
keep her from him. It might be 
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very idiotic—and no doubt it was; 
but if anybody dreamt for a mo- 
ment that he could be made to 
give her up! or that she could be 
wrested out of his grasp now that 
he had possession of her Any 
deluded individual who might en- 
tertain such a notion could certainly 
know nothing of Jack. 

Mrs. Preston was absent for 
some minutes, and before she came 
back there had been a soft rustle 
in the passage, a subdued sound 
of voices, in one of which, rapid- 
ly suppressed and put a stop to, 
Jack could discern Mrs. Swayne’s 
yoluble tones. He smiled to him- 
self in the darkness as he stood 
and waited; he knew what was 
going on as well as if he had been 
outside and had seen it all. Pamela 
was being smuggled into the house, 
being put somewhere out of his 
way. Probably her mother was 
making an attempt to conceal from 
her even the fact that he was there, 
and at this purely futile attempt 
Jack again laughed in his. heart; 
then in his impatience he strode 
to the window and looked out at 
the gates which were indistinctly 
visible opposite, and the gleam of 
Betty’s fire, which was now ap- 
parent only through her window. 
That was the way it would have 
been natural for him to go, not 
this—there lay his home, wealthy, 
luxurious, pleasant, with freedom 
in it, and everything that minis- 
tered most at once to his comfort 
and his ambition; and yet it was 
not there he had gone, but into this 
shabby little dingy parlour, to put 
his life and all his pleasure in life, 
and his prospects, and everything 
for which he most cared, at the 
disposal, not of Pamela, but of her 
mother. He felt that 1t was hard. 
As for her, the little darling! to 
have taken her in his arms and 
carried her off and built a nest for 
her would not have been hard—but 
that it should all rest upon the 
decision of her mother! Jack felt 
at the moment that it was a hard 
thing that there should be mothers 
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standing thus in the young people’s 
way. it might be very unamiable 
on his part, but that was unques- 
tionably his feeling; and, indeed, 
for one second, so terribly did the 
prospect appear to him, that the 
idea of taking offence and running 
away did once cross his mind. If 
they chose to leave him alone like 
this, waiting, what could they ex- 
pect? He put his hand upon the 
handle of the door, and then with- 
drew it as if it had burnt him. A 
minute after Mrs. Preston came 
back, She carried in her hand a 
candle, which threw a bright light 
upon her worn face with the black 
eyes, black hair, black cap, and 
black dress close round her throat 
which so much increased the gaunt- 
ness of her general appearance. 
This time her eyes, though they 
were old, were very bright—bright 
with anxiety and alarm—so bright 
that for the moment they were 
like Pamela’s. She came in and 
set down her candle on the table, 
where it shed a _ strange little 
pale, inquisitive light, as if, like 
Jack, it was looking round, half 
dazzled by the change out of com- 
plete darkness, at the unfamiliar 
place; and then she drew down 
the blind. When she had done 
this she came to the table near 
which Jack was standing. “ Mr. 
Brownlow, you want to speak to 
me?” she said. 

“Yes,” said Jack. Though his 
forefathers had been Brownlows of 
Masterton for generations, which 
ought to have given him self-pos- 
session, if anything could, and 
though he had been brought up at 
a public school, which was still 
more to the purpose, this simple 
question took away the power of 
speech from him as completely as 
if he had been the merest clown. 
He had not felt the least difficulty 
about what he was going to say. 
but all at once to say anything at all 
seemed impossible. 

“Then tell me what it is,” said 
Mrs. Preston, sitting down in the 
black old-fashioned high - backed 
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easy-chair. Her heart was melt- 
ing to him more and more every 
moment, the sight of his confusion 
being sweet to her eyes; but of 
course he did not know this—neither, 
it is to be feared, would Jack have 
very much cared. 

“Yes,” he said again; “the fact 
was—I—wanted to speak to you 
—about your daughter. I suppose 
this sort of thing is always an 
awkward business. I have seen 
her with—with my sister, you 
know—we couldn’t help seeing each 
other; and the fact is, we’ve—we've 
grown fond of each other without 
knowing it: that is about the state 
of the case.” 

“Fond of each other?” said Mrs. 
Preston, faltering. “Mr. Brownlow, 
I don’t think that is how you ought 
to speak. You mean you have 
grown fond of Pamela, I am very 
very sorry; but heaven forbid that 
my poor girl sa 

“T mean what I say,” said Jack, 
sturdily —‘“‘we’ve grown fond of 
each other. If you ask her she will 
tell you the same. We were not 
thinking of anything of the kind— 
it came upon us unawares, I tell 
you the whole truth, that you may 
not wonder at me coming so unpre- 
pared. I don’t come to you asa 
fellow might that had planned it 
all out and turned it over in his 
mind, and could tell you how 
much he had a-year, and what he 
could settle on his wife, and all 
that. I tell you frankly the truth, 
Mrs, Preston, We were not think- 
ing of anything of the kind; but 
now, you see, we have both of us 
found it out.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said 
the astonished mother; “what have 
you found out ?” : 

“We've found out just what I’ve 
been telling you,” said Jack—“ that 
we're fond of each other. You 
may say I should have told you 
first; but the truth was, I never 
had the opportunity — not that I 
would have been sure to have taken 
advantage of it if I had. We went 
on without knowing what we were 
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doing, and then it came upon us all 
at once,” 

He sat down abruptly as he said 
this, in an abstracted way; and he 
sighed. He had found it out, there 
could be no doubt of that; and he 
did not hide from himself that this 
discovery was a very serious one, 
It filled his mind with a great 
many thoughts. He was no longer 
in a position to go on amusi 
himself without any thought of the 
future. Jack was but mortal, and 
it is quite possible he might have 
done so had it been in his power, 
But it was not in his power, and 
his aspect, when he dropped into 
the chair, and looked into the 
vacant air before him and sighed, 
was rather that of a man looking 
anxiously into the future—a future 
that was certain— than of a lover 
waiting for the sentence which 
(metaphorically) is one of life or 
death; and Mrs, Preston, little ex- 
perienced in such matters, and 
much agitated by the information 
so suddenly conveyed to her, did 
not know what to think. She 
bent forward and looked at. him 
with an eagerness which he never 
perceived. Ske clasped her hands 
tightly together, and gazed as if 
she would read his heart; and then 
what could she say? He was not 
asking anything from her—he was 
only intimating to her an unques- 
tionable fact. 

“ But, Mr. Brownlow,” she said at 
last, tremulously, “I think—I hope 
you may be mistaken. My Pamela 
is very young—and so are you— 
very young for a man. I hope you 
have made a mistake. At your age 
it doesn’t matter so much.” 

“Don’t it, though?” said Jack, 
with a flash in his eyes. “TI can’t 
say to you that’s our business, for 
I know, of course, that a girl ought 
to consult her mother. But don’t 
let us discuss that, please. A fact 
can’t be discussed, you know. Its 
either true or it’s false—and we cer- 
tainly are the only ones who can 
know.” 

Then there was another pause, 
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during which Jack strayed off 
again into calculations about the 
future— that unforeseen future 
which had leaped into existence for 
him only about an hour ago. He 
had sat down on the other side of 
the table, and was gazing into the 
blank hearth as if some enlight- 
enment might have been found 
there. As for Mrs. Preston, her 
amazement and agitation were such 
that it cost her a great effort to 
compose herself and not to give 


way. 

lig this all you have to say to 
me?” she said at last, with trem- 
bling lips. 

Then Jack roused himself up. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that 
the poor woman whom he had been 
so far from admiring was behaving 
to him with a generosity and deli- 
eacy very different from his con- 
duct to her; and the blood rushed 
to his face at the thought. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, 
“T have already explained to you 
why it is that I come in such an 
unprepared way. I met her to- 
night. Upon my life I did not lay 
any trap for her. I was awfully 
cut up about not seeing her; but 
we met quite by accident. And 
the fact was, when we met we 
couldn’t help showing that we 
understood each other, After that 
it was my first duty,” said Jack, 
with a thrill of conscious grandeur, 
“to come to you.” 

“But do you mean to say,” said 
Mrs. Preston, wringing her hands, 
“that my Pamela ? Sir, she is 
only a child. She could not have 
understood you. She may like you 
In a way “i 

“She likes me as I like her,” 
said Jack, stoutly. “It’s no use 
struggling against it. It is no use 
arguing about it. You may think 
her a child, but she is not a child; 
and I can’t do without her, Mrs, 
Preston. I hope you haven't any 
dislike to me. . If you have,” said 
Jack, warming up, “I will do any- 
thing a man can do to please you; 
but you couldn’t have the heart to 
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make her unhappy, and come be- 
tween her and me.” 

“T make her unhappy?” said 
Mrs. Preston, with a gasp. She 
who had no hope or desire in the 
world but Pamela’s happiness! 
“But I don’t even see how it came 
about. I—I don’t understand you. 
I don’t even know what you want 
of me.” 

“What I want?” said Jack, 
turning round upon her with won- 
dering eyes—“ what could I want 
but one thing? I want Pamela— 
that’s very clear. Good heavens, 
you are not going to be ill, are 
you? Shall I call somebody? I 
know it’s awfully sudden,” said the 
young fellow, ruefully. Nobody 
could be more sensible of that than 
he was. He got up in his dismay 
and went to a side-table where 
there stood a carafe of water, and 
brought her some. It was the first 
act of human fellowship, as it were, 
that had passed between the two, 
and somehow it brought them to- 
gether. Mrs. Preston took the water 
with that strange half-sacramental 
feeling with which a soul in ex- 
tremity receives the refreshment 
which brings it back to life. Was 
it her friend, her son, or her ene- 
my that thus ministered to her? 
Oh, if she could only have seen 
into his heart! She had no inter- 
est in the world but Pamela, and 
now the matter in hand was the 
decision for good or for evil of 
Pamela’s fate. 

“T am better, thank you,” she 
said, faintly, “I am not very 
strong, and it startled me. Sit 
down, Mr. Brownlow, and let us 
talk it over. I knew this was what 
it would have come to if it had 
gone on; but I have been talking 
a great deal to my child, and keep- 
ing her under my eye——” 

“Yes,” said Jack, with some in- 
dignation, “keeping her out of my 
way. I knew you were doing 
that.” 

“Tt was the only thing I could 
do,” said Mrs. Preston. “I did 
try to find another means, but it 
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did not succeed. When I asked 
you what you wanted of me, I was 
not doubting your honour, But 
things are not so easy as you young 
people think. Your father never 
will consent.” 

“T don’t think things are easy,” 
said Jack. “I see they are as 
crooked and hard as possible. I 
don’t pretend to think it’s all plain 
sailing. I believe he won’t consent. 
It might have been all very well 
to consider that three months ago, 
but you see we never thought of it 
then. We must just do without 
his consent now.” 

“And there is more than that,” 
said Mrs. Preston. “It would not 
be right for him to consent, nor for 
me either. If you only found it 
out so suddenly, how can you be 
sure of your own mind, Mr. John— 
and you so young? I don’t say 
anything of my own child. I don’t 
mean to say in my heart that I 
think you too grand for her, I 
know if ever there was a lady born 
it’s——-;_ but that’s not the ques- 
tion,” she continued, nervously 
wringing her hands again. “If 
she was a _ princess, she’s been 
brought up different from you. I 
did think once there might have 
been a way of getting over that ; 
but I know better now; and you're 
very young; and from what you 
say,” said Pamela’s mother, who, 
after all, was a woman, a little ro- 
mantic and very proud, “I don’t 
think you’re one that would be 
content to give up everything for 
love.” 

Jack had been listening calmly 
enough, not making much in his 
own mind of her objections; but 
the last words did strike home. 
He started, and he felt in his heart 
a certain puncture, as if the needle 
in Mrs. Preston’s work, which lay 
on the table, had gone into him. 
This at least was true. He looked 
at her with a certain defiance, and 
yet with respect. ‘ For love—no,” 
said Jack, half fiercely, stirred, 
like a mere male creature as he 
was, by the prick of opposition ; 
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and then a softening came over 
his eyes, and a gleam came into 
them which, even by the light of 
the one pale candle, made itself 
apparent; “but for Pamela—yes, 
T'll tell you one thing, Mrs. Pres- 
ton,” he added, quickly, “I should 
not call it giving up. I don’t mean 
to give up. As for my father, I 
don’t see what he has to do with 
it. I can work for my wife as 
well as any other fellow could, If 
I were to say it didn’t matter, you 
might mistrust me; but when a 
man knows it does matter,” said 
Jack, again warming with his sub- 
ject, ‘““when a man sees it’s serious, 
and not a thing to be done without 
thinking, you can surely rely upon 
him more than if he went at it 
blindly ?_ I think so at least.” 

So saying, Jack stopped, feeling a 
little sore and incompris. If he had 
made a fool of himself, no doubt 
the woman would have believed in 
him; but because he saw the gra- 
vity of what he was about to do, 
and felt its importance, a kind of 
doubt was in his hearer’s heart. 
“They not only expect a man to 
be foolish, but they expect him to 
forget his own nature,” Jack said 
to himself, which certainly was 
hard. 

“T don’t mistrust you,” said Mrs, 
Preston, but her voice faltered, 
and did not quite carry out her 
words; “ only, you know, Mr, John, 
you are very young. Pamela is 
very young, but you are even 
younger than she is,—I mean, you 
know, because you are a man; and 
how can you tell that you know 
your own mind? It was only to- 
day that you found it out, and to- 
morrow you might find something 
else out Y 

Here she stopped half frightened, 
for Jack had risen up, and was 
looking at her over the light of the 
candle, looking pale and somewhat 
threatening. He was not in a sen- 
timental attitude, neither was there 
anything about him that breathed 
the tender romance for which in 
her heart Mrs. Preston sighed, and 
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without which it cost her an effort 
to believe in his sincerity. He 
was standing with his hands thrust 
down to the bottom of his pockets, 
his brows a-little knitted, his face 
pale, his expression worried and 
impatient. ‘What is the use of 
beginning over and over again?” 
said Jack. “Do you think I could 
have found out like this a thing 
that hadn’t been in existence for 
months and months? Why, the 
first time I saw you in Hobson’s 
cart—the time I carried her in out 
of the snow ” When he had 
got this length, he walked away to 
the window and stood looking out, 
though the blind was down, with 
his back turned upon her—“ with 
her little red cloak, and her pretty 
hair,” said Jack, with a curious 
sound which would not bear classi- 
fication. It might have been a 


laugh, or a sob, or a snort—and it 
was neither; anyhow, it expressed 
the emotion within him better 
than half a hundred fine speeches. 
“And you don’t believe in me after 


all that!” he said, coming back 
again and looking at her once more 
over the light of the candle. Per- 
haps it was something in Jack’s eyes, 
either light or moisture, it would 
be difficult to tell which, that over- 
powered Mrs. Preston, for the poor 
woman faltered, and began to cry. 
“T do believe in you,” she said, 
“T do—and I love you for saying 
it; but oh, Mr. John, what am I to 
do? I can’t let you ruin yourself 
with your father. I can’t encourage 
you when I know what it will cost 
you; and then, my own child “i 
“That’s it,” said Jack, drawing 
his chair over to her side of the 
table, with his first attempt at dip- 
lomacy—‘ that’s what we've got to 
think of. It doesn’t matter for a 
fellow like me. If I got disap- 
pointed and cut up I should have 
to bear it; but as for Pamela, you 
know—dear little soul! You may 
think it strange, but,” said Jack, 
with a little affected laugh, full of 
that supreme vanity and self-satis- 
faction with which a man recognises 
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such a fact, “she is fond of me; and 
if she were disappointed and put 
out, you know-——-why, it might 
make her ill—it might do her no 
end of harm—it might— Seriously, 
ou know,” said Jack, looking in 

rs. Preston’s face, and giving an- 
other and another hitch to his chair. 
Though her sense of humour was 
not lively, she dried her eyes and 
looked at him with a little bewilder- 
ment, wondering was he really in 
earnest? did he mean it? or what 
did he mean? 

“She is very young,” said Mrs. 
Preston; “no doubt it would do 
her harm; but I should be there to 
nurse her—and—and—she is so 
young!” 

“Tt might kill her,” said Jack, 
impressively; “and then whom 
would you have to blame? Not 
my father, for he has nothing to do 
with it; but yourself, Mrs, Preston 
—that’s hdw it would be. Just 
look at what a little delicate darling 
she is—a little bit of a thing that 
one could carry away in one’s 
arms,” he went on, growing more 
and more animated—‘“a little face 
like a flower; and after the bad ill- 
ness she had. I would not take 
such a responsibility for anything 
in the world,” he added, with severe 
and indignant virtue. As for poor 
Mrs. Preston, she did not know what 
todo. She wrung her hands; she 
looked at him beseechingly, begging 
him with her eyes to cease. Every 
feature of the picture came home 
to her with a much deeper force 
than it did to her mentor, Jack 
no more believed in any danger to 
Pamela than he did in his own ulti- 
mate rejection; but the poor mother 
beheld her daughter pining, dying, 
breaking her heart, and trembled 
to her very soul. 

“Oh, Mr. John,” she cried, with 
tears, “don’t break my heart! 
What amI todo? If I must either 
ruin you with your father——” 

“Or kill your child,” said Jack, 
looking at her solemnly till his 
victim shuddered. “Your child is 
more to you than my father; be- 
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sides,” said the young man, unbend- 
ing a little, “it would not ruin me 
with my father. He might be an- 
gry. He might make himself dis- 
agreeable; but he’s not a muff to 
bear malice. My father,” continued 
Jack, with emphasis, feeling that 
he owed his parent some reparation, 
and doing it magnificently when he 
was about it, “is as true a gentle- 
man asI know. He’s not the man 
to ruin a fellow. You think of 
Pamela, and never mind me.” 

But it took a long time and much 
reiteration to convince Mrs. Preston. 
“Tf I could but see Mr. Brownlow 
I could tell him something that 
would perhaps soften his heart,” 
she said; but this was far from 
being a pleasant suggestion to Jack. 
He put it down summarily, not even 
asking in his youthful impatience 
what the something was. He had 
no desire to know. He did not 
want his father’s heart to be soft- 
ened. In short, being as yet un- 
accustomed to the idea, he did not 
feel any particular delight in the 
thought of presenting Pamela’s 
mother to the world as belonging 
to himself. And yet this same talk 
had made a wonderful difference in 
his feeling towards Pamela’s mother. 
The thought of the explanation he 
had to make to her was repugnant 
to him when he came in. He had 
all but run away from it when he 
was left to wait alone. And now, 
in less than an hour, it seemed so 
natural to enter into everything. 
Even if she had bestowed a maternal 
embrace upon him, Jack did not 
feel as if he would have resisted ; 
but she gave,him no motherly kiss. 
She was:still half frightened at him, 
half disposed to believe that to get 
rid of him would be the best thing; 
and Jack had no mind to be got 
rid of. Neither of them could have 
told very exactly what was the 
understanding upon which they 
parted. There was an understand- 
ing, that was certain—an arrange- 
ment, tacit, inexpressible, which, 
however, was not hostile. He was 
not permitted in so many words to 
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come again; but neither was he 
sent away. When he had the 
assurance to ask to see Pamela be- 
fore he left, Mrs, Preston went ner- 
vously through the passage before 
him and opened the door, opening 
up the house and their discussion 
as she did so, to the big outside 
world and wakeful sky, with all 
its stars, which seemed to stoop 
and look in. Poor little Pamela 
was in the room up-stairs, speech- 
less, motionless, holding her breath, 
fixed as it were to the window, from 
which she must see him go out, 
hearing the indistinct hum of voices 
underneath, and wondering what 
her mother was saying to him, 
When the parlour door opened, her 
heart leaped up in her breast. She 
could hear his voice, and distin- 
guish, as she thought, every tone 
of it, but she could not hear what 
he said. For an instant it occurred 
to her too that she might be called 
down-stairs. But then the next 
moment the outer door opened, a 
breath of fresh air stole into the 
house, and she knew he was dis- 
missed. How had he been dis- 
missed? For the moment? for the 
night? or for ever? The window 
was open to which Pamela clung in 
the darkness, and she could hear 
his step going out. And as he went 
he spoke out loud enough to be 
heard up-stairs, to be heard by any- 
body on the road, and almost for 
that matter to be heard at Betty's 
cottage. “If I must not see her,” 
he said, “give her my dear love.” 
What did it mean? Was his dear 
love his last message of farewell? 
or was it only the first public indi- 
cation that she belonged to him? 
Pamela sank down on her knees by 
the window, noiseless, with her 
heart beating so in her ears that 
she felt as if he must hear it out- 
side. The whole room, the whole 
house, the whole air, seemed to her 
full of that throbbing. His dear 
love! It seemed to come in to 
her with the fresh air—to drop 
down upon her from the big stars 
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looked down; and yet she could 
not tell if it meant death or life. 
And Mrs. Preston was not young, 
and could not fly, but came so 
slowly, so slowly, up the creaking 
wooden stair ! 

Poor Mrs. Preston went slowly, 
not only because of her age, but 
because of her burden of thoughts. 
She could not have told any one 
whether she was very happy or 
deadly sad. Her heart was not 
fluttering in her ears like Pamela, 
but beating out hard throbs of ex- 
citement. He was good, he was 
true; her heart accepted him. 
Perhaps he was the friend she had 
so much longed for, who would 
guard Pamela when she was gone. 
At present, however, she was not 
gone; and yet her sceptre was pass- 
ing away out of her hands, and her 
crown from her head. Anyhow, 
for good or for evil, this meant 
change; the sweet sceptre of love, 
the crown of natural authority and 
duty, such as are the glory of a 
woman who is a mother, were pass- 
She did not 
grudge it. She would not have 
grudged life, nor anything dearer 
than life, for Pamela; but she felt 
that there was change coming; 
and it made her sick—sick and 
cold and shivering, as if she was 
going to have a fever. She would 
have been glad to have had wings 
and flown to carry joy to her child; 
but she could not go fast for 
the burden and heaviness of her 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile Jack crossed the road 
briskly, and went up the avenue 
under the big soft lambent stars. 
If it was at him in his character of 
lover that they were looking, they 
might have saved themselves the 
trouble, for he took no notice what- 
ever of these sentimental spectators. 
He went home, not in a lingering 
meditative way, but like a man 
who has made up his mind. He 
had no sort of doubt or disquietude 
for his part about the acceptance 
of his love. He knew that Pamela 
was his, though her mother would 
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not let him see her. He knew he 
should see her, and that she be- 
longed to him, and nobody on earth 
could come between them. He 
had known all this from the first 
moment when the simple little girl 
had told him that life was hard; 
and as for her mother or his father, 
Jack did not in his mind make much 
account of the opposition of these 
venerable personages—such being 
his nature. What remained now 
was to clear a way into the future, 
to dig out a passage, and make it as 
smooth as possible for these tremu- 
lous little feet. Such were the 
thoughts he was busy with as he 
went home—not even musing 
about his little love. He had mused 
about her often enough before. 
Now his practical nature resumed 
the sway. How a household could 
be kept up, when it should be 
established, by what means it was 
to be provided, was the subject of 
Jack’s thoughts. He went straight 
to the point without any circumlo- 
cution. As it was to be done, it 
would be best to be done quickly. 
And he did not disguise from him- 
self the change it would make, He 
knew well enough that he could 
not live as he had lived in his 
father’s house. He would have to 
go into lodgings, or to a little house, 
to have one or two indifferent. ser- 
vants—perhaps a “child-wife”— 
perhaps a resident mother-in-law. 
All this Jack calmly faced and 
foresaw. It could not come on 
him unawares, for he considered 
the chances, and saw that all these 
things were possible. There are 
people who will think the worse of 
him for this; but it was not Jack’s 
fault—it was his constitution. He 
might be foolish like his neighbours 
on one point, but on all other points 
he was sane. He did not expect 
that Pamela, if he translated her 
at once into a house of her own 
should be able to govern him and 
it on the spot by natural intuition. 
He knew there would be, as he him- 
self expressed it, many “hitches” 
in the establishment, and he knew 
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that he would have to give up a 
great many indulgences. This was 
why he took no notice of the stars, 
and even knitted his brows as he 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A 


“T don’t say as you're to take 
my advice,” said Mrs. Swayne. 
“T’m not one as puts myself for- 
ward to give advice where it ain’t 
wanted. Ask any one as knows. 
You as is Church-folks, if I was 
you, I’d send for the Rector; or 
speak to your friends, There ain’t 
one living creature with a morsel 
of sense as won’t say to you just 
what I’m saying now.” 

“Oh please go away—please go 
away,” said Pamela, who was stand- 
ing with crimson cheeks between 
Mrs. Preston and her would-be 
counsellor; “don’t you see mamma 
is ill ?” 

“She'll be a deal worse afore 
all’s done, if she don’t listen in 
time; and you too, Miss Pamela, 
for all so angry as you are,” said 
Mrs. Swayne. “It ain’t nothing to 
me. If you like it, it don’t do me 
no harm; contrairaways, it’s my in- 
terest to keep you quiet here, for 
you're good lodgers—I don’t deny 
it—and ain’t folks as give trouble. 
But I was once a pretty lass my- 
self,” she added, with a sigh; “and 
I knows what it is.” 

Pamela turned with unfeigned 
amazement and gazed upon the big 
figure that stood in the doorway. 
Once a pretty lass herself! Was 
this what pretty lasses came to? 
Mrs. Swayne, however, did not 
pause to inquire what were the 
thoughts that were passing through 
the girl’s mind; she took a step 
or two farther into the room, nearer 
the sofa on which Mrs. Preston lay. 
She was possessed with that mis- 
sionary zeal for other people’s ser- 
vice, that determination to do as 
much as lay in her power to keep 
her neighbours from having their 
own way, or to make them very 
uncomfortable in the enjoyment of 
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walked on. The romantic part of 
the matter was over. It was now 


pure reality, and that of the most 
serious kind, that he had in hand, 


NEW CONSPIRATOR, 


the luxury, which is so common a 
development of virtue. Her con- 
science was weighted with her re- 
sponsibility ; when she had warned 
them what they were coming to, 
then at least she would have de- 
livered her own soul. 

“T don’t want to make myself 
disagreeable,” said Mrs. Swayne; 
“it ain’t my way; but, Mrs. Pres- 
ton, if you go on having folks 
about, it’s right you should hear 
what them as knows thinks of it. 
I ain’t a-blaming you. You’ve lived 
in foreign parts, and you're that 
silly about your child that you can’t 
a-bear to cross her. I’m one as can 
make allowance for that. But I 
just ask you what can the likes of 
that young fellow want here? He 
don’t come for no good. Poor 
folks has a deal of things to put up 
with in this world, and women- 
folks most of all. I don’t make no 
doubt Miss Pamela is pleased to 
have a gentleman a-dancing after 
her. I don’t know one on us as 
wouldn’t be pleased; but them as 
has respect for their character and 
for their peace of mind ” 

“Mrs, Swayne, you must not 
speak like this to me,” said Mrs. 
Preston, feebly, from the sofa, “I 
have a bad headache, and I can't 
argue with you; but you may be 
sure, though I don’t say much, that 
I know how to take care of my own 
child. No, Pamela dear, don’t cry; 
and you'll please not to say another 
word to me on this subject—not 
anvther word, or I shall have to go 
away.” 

“To go away!” said Mrs. Swayne, 
crimson with indignation, But 
this sudden impulse of self-defence 
in so mild a creature struck her 
dumb, “Go away!—and welcome 
too!” she added ; but her consterna- 
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tion was such that she could say no 
more. She stood in the middle of 
the little dark parlour, in a partial 
trance of astonishment. Public 
opinion itself had been defied in 
her person. “When it comes to 
what it’s sure to come to, then you'll 
remember as I warned you,” she 
said, and rushed forth from the 
room, closing the door with a clang 
which made poor Mrs. Preston 
jump on her sofa. Her visit left a 
sense of trouble and dismay on 
both their minds, for they were 
not superior women, nor sufficiently 
strong minded to laugh at such a 
monitor. Pamela threw herself 
down on her knees by her mother’s 
side and cried — not because of 
Mrs. Swayne, but because the fright 
and the novelty overwhelmed her, 
not to speak of the lively anger 
and disgust and impatience of her 
outh. 

“Oh, mamma, if we had only 
some friends!” said Pamela; “every- 
body except us seems to have 
friends. Had I never any uncles 
It is hard to be 


nor anything? 
left just you and me in the world.” 
“You had brothers once,” said 


Mrs. Preston, with a sigh. Then 
there was a pause, for poor Pamela 
knew and could not help knowing 
that her brothers, had they been 
living, would not have improved 
her position now. She kept kneel- 
ing by her mother’s side, but 
though there was no change in her 
position, her heart went away from 
her involuntarily—went away to 
think that the time perhaps had 
come when she would never more 
want a friend,—when somebody 
would always be at hand to advise 
her what to do, and when no such 
complications could arise. She 
kept the gravity, even sadness of 
her aspect, with the innocent hypo- 
crisy which is possible at her age; 
but her little heart went out like a 
bird into the sunny world outside. 
A passing tremor might cross her, 
ghosts might glide for a moment 
across the way, but it was only for 
a moment, and she knew they were 
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only ghosts. Her mother was in a 
very different case. Mrs. Preston 
had a headache, partly because of 
the shock of last night, partly be- 
cause a headache was to her, as to 
so many women, a kind of little 
feminine chapel, into which she 
could retire to gain time when she 
had anything on her mind. The 
course of individual history stops 
when those headaches come on, 
and the subject of them has a bless- 
ed moment to think. , Nothing 
could be done, nothing could be 
said, till Mrs. Preston’s head was 
better. It was but a small matter 
had it been searched to its depths, 
but it was enough to arrest the 
wheels of fate. 

“ Pamela,” she said, after a while, 
“we must be doubly wise because 
we have no friends, I can’t ask 
anybody’s advice, as Mrs. Swayne 
told me to do. I am not going to 
open up our private affairs to stran- 
gers; but we must be wise. I think 
we must go away.” 

“Go away!” said Pamela, look- 
ing up with a facé of despair— 
“away! Mamma, you don’t think 
of—of—him as she does? You 
know what he is. Go away! and 
perhaps never, never see him again. 
Oh mamma!” 

“T did not mean that,” said Mrs. 
Preston; “but we can’t stop here, 
and live at his father’s very door, 
and have him coming under their 
eyes to vex them. No, my darling; 
that would be cruel, and it would 
not be wise.” 

“Do you think they will mind 
so very much?” said Pamela, look- 
ing wistfully in her mother’s face. 
“What should I do if they hated 
me? Miss Brownlow, you know— 
Sara—she always wanted me to 
call her Sara—she would never 
turn against me. I know her too 
well for that.” 

“She has not been here for a 
long time,” said Mrs. Preston ; “ you 
have not noticed it, but I have, 
Pamela, She has never come 
since that day her father spoke 
to you. There is a great differ- 
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ence, my darling, between the sis- 
ter’s little friend and the brother’s 
betrothed.” 

“Mamma, you seem to know all 
about those wretched things,” cried 
Pamela, impulsively. “Why did 
you never tell me before. I 
never, never would have spoken to 
him—if I had known.” 

“ How was J to know, Pamela?” 
said Mrs. Preston. ‘It appears you 
did not know yourselves. And 
then, when you told me what Mr. 
Brownlow said, I thought I might 
find you a friend. I think yet, if 
I could but see him; but when I 
spoke last night of seeing Mr. 
Brownlow, he would not hear of it. 
It is very hard to know what to 
do.” 

Then there ensued another pause 
—a long pause, during which 
the mother, engaged with many 
thoughts, did not luok at her child. 
Pamela, too, was thinking; she had 
taken her mother’s long thin hand 
into her own, and was smoothing 
it softly with her soft fingers; her 
head was bent over it, her eyes cast 
down; now and then a sudden 
heaving, as of a sob about to come, 
moved her pretty shoulders, And 
her voice was very tuneless and 
rigid when she spoke. ‘ Mamma,” 
she said, “speak to me honestly, 
once for all. Ought I to give it 
all up? I don’t mean to say it 
would be easy. I never knew a— 
a—any one before—never anybody 
was like that to me. You don’t 
know—oh, you don’t know how 
he can talk, mamma, And then it 
was not like anything new—it felt 
natural, as if we had always be- 
longed to each other. I know it’s 
no use talking. Tell me, mamma, 
once for all, would it really be 
better for him and—everybody, if 
I were to give him quite up?” 

Pamela held herself upright and 
rigid as she asked the question. 
She held her mother’s hand fast, 
and kept stroking it in an inter- 
mittent way. When she. had fin- 
ished she gave her an appealing 
look—a look which did not ask ad- 


vice. It was not advice she want 
ed, poor child; she wanted to be 
told to do what she longed to do 
—to be assured that that was the 
best; therefore she looked not like 
a creature wavering between two 
opinions, but like a culprit at the 
bar, awaiting her sentence. As for 
Mrs. Preston, she only shook her 
head. 

“Tt would not do any good,” 
she said. ‘“ You might give him 
up over and over, but you would 
never get him to give you up, Pa- 
mela. He is that sort of a young 
man; he would not have taken a 
refusal from me. It would be of 
no use, my dear.” 

“Are you sure ?—are you quite 
sure?” cried Pamela, throwing her 
arms round her mother’s neck, and 
giving her a shower of kisses. “Oh 
you dear, dear mamma. Are you 
sure you are quite sure?” 

“You are kissing me for his 
sake,” said Mrs. Preston, with a 
little pang; and then she smiled at 
herself. “I never was jealous be- 
fore,” she said, “I don’t mean to 
be jealous. No, he will never give 
in, Pamela; we shall have to make 
the best of it; and perhaps,” she 
continued, after a pause, “perhaps 
this was the friend I was always 
praying for to take care of my child 
before I die.” 

“Oh, mamma,” said Pamela, 
“how can you talk of dying at 
such a time as this? when, perhaps, 
we're going to have—everything 
we want in the world; when, per- 
haps, we are going to be—as happy 
as the day is long!” she said, once 
more kissing the worn old face 
which lay turned towards her, in 
a kind of sweet enthusiasm. The 
one looked so young and the other 
so old; the one so sure of life and 
happiness, the other so nearly done 
with both. Mrs. Preston took the 
kiss and the clasp, and smiled at 
her radiant child; and then she 
closed her eyes, and retreated into 
her headache. ¥ She was not going 
to have everything she wanted in 
the world, or to be as happy as the 
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day was long; so she retreated and 
took to her handy domestic little 
malady. The child could not con- 
ceive that there were still a thou- 
sand things to be thought over, 
and difficulties without number to 
be overcume. 

As for Pamela, she sprang to her 
feet lightly, and went off to make 
the precious cup of tea which is 
good for every feminine trouble. 
As she went she fell into song, not 
knowing it. She was as near danc- 
ing as decorum would permit. She 
went into the kitchen where Mr. 
Swayne was, and cheered him up 
were effectually than if he had 
been well for a week. She made 
him laugh, though he was in low 
spirits, She promised him that he 
should be quite well in three months. 
“Ready to dance if there was any- 
thing to dance at,” was what Pumela 
said. 

“ At your wedding, Miss Pamela,” 
said poor Swayne, with his shrill 
little chuckle. And Pamela too 
laughed with a laugh that was like a 


song. She stood by the fire while 
the kettle boiled, with the firelight 
glimmering in her pretty eyes, and 
_ reddening her white forehead under 


the rings of her hair. Should she 
have to boil the kettle, to spread the 
homely table for him? or would he 
take her to Brownlows, or some 
other such house, and make her a 
great little lady like Sara? On the 
whole Pamela thought she would 
like the first best. She made the 
tea before the bright fire in such per- 
fection as it never was made at 
Brownlows, and poured it out hot 
and fragrant, like one who knew 
what she was about. But the tea 
was not so great a cordial as the 
sight of her own face. She had 
come clear out of all her perplexities. 
There was no longer even a call 
upon that anxious faculty for self- 
sacrifice which belongs to youth. 
In short, self-sacrifice would do no 
good—the idol would simply decline 
to receive the costly offering. It 
was in his hands, and nothing that 
she could do would make any differ- 
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ence. Perhaps, if Pamela had been 
a self-asserting young woman, her 
pride would have suffered from this 
thought; but she was only a little 
girl of seventeen, and it made her as 
light as a bird, No dreadful respon- 
sibility rested on her soft shoulders 
—no awful question of what was 
best remained for her to consider. 
What use could there be in giving 
up when he would not be given up? 
What end would it serve to refuse a 
man who would not take a refusal ? 
She had made her tragic little effort 
in all sincerity, and it had come 
to the sweetest and most complete 
failure. And now her part had 
been done, and no further perplexity 
could overwhelm her. So she 
thought, flitting out and in upon 
a hundred errands, and thinking 
tenderly in her heart that her 
mother’s headache and serious looks 
and grave way of looking at every- 
thing was not so much because 
there was anything serious in the 
emergency, as because the dear 
mother was old—a fault of nature, 
not of ‘circumstances, to be mended 
by love and smiles, and all man- 
ner of tender services on the part 
of the happy creature who was 
young. 

When Mrs. Swayne left the par- 
lour in the manner which we have 
already related, she rushed out, 
partly to be relieved of her wrath, 
partly to pour her prophecies of 
evil into the ears of the other Cas- 
sandra on the other side of the 
road, old Betty of the Gates. The 
old woman was sitting before her 
fire when her neighbour went in 
upon her, To be sure it was sum- 
mer, but Betty’s fire was eternal, 
and burned without intermission 
on the sagred hearth, She was 
mending one of her gowns, and 
had a whole bundle of bits of col- 
oured print—“ patches,” for which 
some of the little girls in Miss 
Brownlow’s school would have 
given their ears—spread out upon 
the table before her. Bits of all 
Betty’s old gowns were there. It 
was a particoloured historical record 
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of her life, from the gay calicoes of 
her youth down to the sober browns 
and olives of declining years. With 
such a gay centre tle little room 
looked very bright. There was a 
geranium in the window, ruby and 
emerald. There were all manner 
of pretty confused cross-lights from 
the open door and the latticed 
window in the other corner and 
the bright fire; and the little old 
face in its white cap was as brown 
and as red as a winter apple. Mrs. 
Swayne was a different sort of per- 
son. She came in, filling the room 
with shadows, and put herself away 
in a big elbow-chair, with blue-and- 
white cushions, which was Betty’s 
winter throne, but now stood push- 
ed into a corner out of reach of the 
fire. She uttered a sigh which 
blew away some of the patches on 
the table, and swayed the ruby 
blossoms of the big geranium. 
“ Well,” she said, “ I’ve done 
my best—I can say I’ve done my 
best. If the worst comes to the 
worst, there’s none as can blame 
me.” 

“What is it?—what is it, Mrs. 
Swayne?” said Betty, eagerly, 
dropping her work, “though I’ve 
something as tells me it’s about that 
poor child and our Mr. John.” 

“T wash my hands of them,” said 
the visitor, doing so in a moist and 
demonstrative way. “I’ve done all 
as an honest woman can do. Speak 
o’ mothers!—mothers is a pack 0’ 
fools. I’d think o’ that child’s in- 
terest if it was me. I'd think what 
was best for her character, and for 
keeping her out o’ mischief. As for 
cryin’, and that sert, they all cry—it 
don’t do them no harm. If you or 
me had set our hearts on marryin’ 
the first gen'leman as ever was civil, 
what would ha’ become of us? Oh 
the fools as some folks is! It’s 
enough to send a woman with a bit 
of sense out o’ her mind.” 

“Marryin’?” said Betty, with a 
little shriek; “ you don’t mean to 
say as they’ve gone as far as that.” 

“Tf they don’t go further afore 
all’s done, it’ll be a wonder to me,” 
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said Mrs. Swayne; “things is al- 
ways like that. I don’t mean to 
take no particular credit to myself; 
but if she had been mine, I’d have 
done my best for her—that’s one 
thing as I cansay. She’d not have 
got into no trouble if she had been 
mine. I’d have watched her night 
and day. J know what the gentle- 
men is. But that’s allays the way 
with Providence. A woman like 
me as has a bit of experience hag 
none to be the better of it; and 
the likes of.an old stupid as don’t 
know her right hand from her left, 
it’s her as has the children, Id 
have settled all that different if it 
had been me. Last night as ever 
was, I found the two in the open 
road—in the road, I give you my 
word. It’s over all the parish by 
this, as sure as sure; and after 
that what does my gentleman do 
but come to the house as bold as 
brass. It turns a body sick— 
that’s what it does; but you might 
as well preach to a stone wall as 
make ’em hear reason; and that’s 
what you call a mother! much a 
poor girl’s the better of a mother like 
that.” ‘ 

“ All mothers is not the same,” 
said Betty, who held that rank 
herself. “For one as don’t know 
her duty, there’s dozens and do- 
zens r 

“Don’t speak to me,” said 
Mrs. Swayne, “I know ‘em—as 
stuck up as if it was any virtue 
in them, and a shuttin’ their ears 
to every one as gives them good 
advice. Oh, if that girl was but 
mine! I’d keep her as snug as 
if she was in a box, I would. 
Ne’er a gentleman should get 4 
chance of so much as a look at 
her. It’s ten times worse when 
a girl is pretty; but, thank heaven, 
I know what the gentlemen 
is.” 

“But if he comed to the house, 
he must have made some excuse,” 
said Betty. “Jsee him, He come 
by himself, as if it was to see 
your good gentleman, Mrs. Swayne. 
Knowing as Miss Pamela was out, 
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I don’t deny as that was my 
thought. And he must have made 
some excuse.” 

“Qh, they find excuses ready 
enough—don’t you be afeared,” said 
Mrs. Swayne; “ they’re plenty ready 
with their tongues, and don’t stick 
at what they promise neither. It’s 
all as innocent as innocent if you 
was to believe them; and them as 
believes comes to their ruin. I 
tell you it’s their ruin—that and 
no less; but I may speak till I’m 
hoarse,” said Cassandra, with me- 
lancholy emphasis—“ nobody pays 
no attention to me.” 

“You must have knowed a deal 
of them to be so earnest,” said old 
Betty, with the deepest interest in 
her eyes. 


“T was a pretty lass mysel’,” 


said Mrs. Swayne; and then she 
paused; “‘but you’re not to think 
as l ever give in to them. I wasn’t 
that sort; and I had folks as looked 
after me. I don’t say as Swayne 
is much to.look at, after all as was 
in my power; but if Miss Pamela 
don’t mind, she'll be real thankful 
afore she’s half my age to take up 
with a deal worse than Swayne; 
and that’s my last word, if I was 
never to draw a breath more.” 
“Husht!” said Betty. ‘“ Don’t 
take on like that. There’s some- 
body a-coming. Husht! It’s just 
like as if it was a child of your 
own,” 
“And so 


I feel,” 
Swayne; “worse luck for her, poor 


said Mrs, 
lass. If she was mine zi 
“Husht!” said Betty again; 
and then the approaching steps 
which they had heard for the last 
minute reached the threshold, and 
a woman presented herself at the 
door. She was not a woman that 
either of them knew. She was old, 
very tall, very thin, and very dus'y 
with walking. “I’m most dead 
with tiredness. May I come in and 
resta bit?” she said. She had a 
pair of keen black eyes, which 
gleamed out below her poke bon- 
net, and took in everything, and 
did not look excessively tired; but 
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her scanty black gown was white 
with dust. Old Betty, for her own 
part, did not admire the stranger’s 
looks, but she consented to let her 
come in, “manners” forbidding 
any inhospitality, and placed her 
a chair as near as possible to the 
door. 

“T come like a stranger,” said 
the woman, “but I’m not to call a 
stranger neither. I’m Nancy as 
lives with old Mrs. Fennell, them 
young folks’ grandmamma. I had 
summat to do nigh here, and I 
thought as I’d like to see the place. 
It’s a fine place for one as was 
nothing but an attorney once. I 
allays wonder if they’re good folks 
to live under such folks as these.” 

“So you're Nancy!” said the 
old woman of the lodge. “I've 
heard tell of you. I heard of you 
along of Stevens as you recom- 
mended here. I haven’t got no- 
thing to say against the masters; 
they're well and well enough; Miss 
Sara, she’s hasty, but she’s a good 
heart.” 

“She don’t show it to her own 
flesh and blood,” said Nancy, sig- 
nificantly. “Is this lady one as 
lives about here ?” 

Then it was explained to the 
stranger who Mrs. Swayne was. 
“Mr. Swayne built them cottages,” 
said Betty; “they’re his own, and 
as nice a well-furnished house and 
as commforable ; and his good lady 
ain't one of them that wastes or 
wants. She has a lodger in the 
front parlour, and keeps ‘em as 
nice as it’s a picture to see, and as 
respected in the whole parish——” 

“Don’t you go on a-praising me 
before my face,” said Mrs, Swayne, 
modestly; “ we're folks as are nei- 
ther rich nor poor, and can give 
our neighbours a hand by times 
and times, You're a stranger as is 
well seen, or you wouldn’t be cur’- 
ous about Swayne and me.” ; 

“I’m a stranger sure enough,” 
said Nancy. “We're poor rela 
tions, that’s what we are; and the 
likes of us is not wanted here. If 
I was them I'd take more notice 0’ 
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my own flesh and blood, and one 
as can serve them yet, like she can, 
It ain’t what you call a desirable 
place,” said Nancy; “she’s awful 
ageravating sometimes, like the 
most of old women; but all the 
same they’re her children’s chii- 
dren, and I'd allays let that count 
if it was me.” 

“That’s old Mrs. Fennell?” said 
Betty; “she never was here as I 
can think on but once. Miss Sara 
isn’t one that can stand being in- 
terfered with; but they sends her 
an immensity of game, and veget- 
ables, and flowers, and such things, 
and I’ve always heard as the mas- 
ter gives her an allowance. I don’t 
see as she’s any reason to com- 
plain.” 

“ A woman as knows as much as 
she does,” said Nancy, solemnly, 
“she ought to be better looked 
to;” and then she changed her 
tone. “I’ve walked all this long 
way, and I have got to get back 
again, and she'll be as cross as cross 
if I’m long. And I don’t suppose 
there's no omnibus or nothing 
going my way. If it was but a 
cart——” 

“There’s a carrier’s cart,” said 
Betty; “but Mrs. Swayne could tell 
you most about that. Her two 
lodgers come in it, and Mrs, Pres- 
ton, that time she had something to 
do in Masterton——” 

“Who is Mrs. Preston?” said 
Nancy, quickly. “I’ve heard o’ 
that name. And I’ve heard in 
Masterton of some one as came in 
the carrier’s cart. If I might make 
so bold, who is she? Is she your 
lodger? I oace knew some folks 
of that name in my young days, 
and I'd like to hear.” 

“Oh yes, she’s my _ lodger,” 
said Mrs. Swayne, “and a terrible 
trouble to me. I'd just been a- 
grumbling to Betty when you 
came in. She and that poor thing 
Pamela, they lay on my mind so 
heavy, I don’t know what to do. 
You might give old Mrs. Fennell a 
hint to speak to Mr. John. He’s 
a-running after that girl, he is, till 
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it turns one sick; and a poor silly 
woman of a mother as won't see no 
harm init. If the old lady was to 
hear in a sort of a side way like, 
she might give Mr. John a talkin 
to. Notas I have much confidence 
in his mending. Gentlemen never 
does.” 

“Oh,” said Nancy, with a strange 
gleam of her dark eyes, “so she’s 
got a daughter! and it was her ag 
came into Masterton in the carrier’s 
cart? I just wanted toknow. May- 
be you could tell me what kind of 
a looking woman she was. There 
was one as I knew once in. my 
yvung days F 

“She ain’t unlike yourself,” said 
Mrs. Swayne, with greater brevity 
than usual; and she turned and 
began to investigate Nancy witha 
closeness for which she was not 
prepared. Another gleam shot 
from the stranger’s black eyes as 
she listened. It even brought a 
tinge of colour to her grey cheek, 
and though she restrained herself 
with the utmost care, there was 
unquestionably a certain  excite- 
ment in her. Mrs. Swayne’s eyes 
were keen, but they were not used 
to read mysteries. A certain sense 
of something to find out oppressed 
her senses; but, notwithstanding 
her curiosity, she had not an idea 
what secret there could be. 

“Tf it’s the same person, it’s years 
and years since I saw her last,” 
said Nancy; “and so she’s got 
daughter! I shouldn’t think it 
could be a very young daughter if 
it’s hers; she should be as old as 
me. And it was her as came in to 
Masterton in the carrier’s cart! 
Well, well, what droll things does 
happen to be sure.” 

“T don’t know what’s droll about 
that,” said Mrs. Swayne; “but I 
don’t know nought about her. 
She’s always been quiet and gen- 
teel as a lodger—always till_ this 
business came on about Mr. John. 
But I’d be glad to know where her 
friends was, if she’s got any friends. 
She’s as old as you, or older, and, 
not to say anything as is unpleas- 
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ant—it’s an awful thing to think of 
—what if folks should ‘go and die 
in your house, and you not know 
their friends?” 

“Tf it’s that you're thinking of, 
she’s got no friends,” said Nancy, 
with a vehemence that seemed un- 
natural and uncalled-for to her 
companions—“ none as I know of 
nowheres—but maybe me. And it 
isn’t much as I could do. She’sa 
woman as has been awful plundered 
and wronged in her time. Mr. 
John! oh, I’d just like to hear 
what it is about Mr. John. If that 
was to come after all, I tell you it 
would call down fire from heaven.” 

“Goodness gracious me!” said 
Mrs. Swayne, “ what does the wo- 
man mean?” And Betty too ut- 
tered a quavering exclaination, and 
they both drew their chairs closer 
to the separated seat, quite apart 
from the dais of intimacy and 
friendship, upon which the dusty 
stranger had been permitted to 
rest. 

Nancy, however, had recollected 
herself. “Mean?” she said, with 


a look of innocence; “oh, I didn’t 
mean nothing; but that I’ve a kind 
of spite-—I don’t deny it—at them 
grand Brownlows, that don’t take 
no notice to speak of of their own 


flesh and blood. That’s all as I 
mean. I ain’t got no time to-day, 
but if you'll say as Nancy Chris- 
tian sends her compliments and 
wants badly to see Mrs. Preston, 
and is coming soon again, I'll be as 
obliged as ever I can be. If it’s 
her, she'll think on who Nancy 
Christian was ; and if it ain’t her, it 
don’t make much matter,” she con- 
tinued, with a sigh. She said these 
last words very slowly, looking at 
neither of her companions, fix- 
ing her eyes upon the docr of 
Swayne’s cottage, at which Pamela 
had appeared. The sun came in at 
Betty’s door and dazzled the stran- 
ger’s eyes, and it was not easy for 
her at first to see Pamela, who stood 
in the shade. The girl had looked 
out for no particular reason, only 
because she was passing that way; 
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and as she stood giving a glance 
up and a glance down the road— 
a glance which was not wistful, but 
full ofa sweet confidence—Nancy 
kept staring at her, blinking her 
eyes to escape the sunshine. “Is 
that the girl?” she said, a little 
hoarsely. And then all the three 
looked out and gazed at Pamela in 
her tender beauty. Pamela saw 
them also. It did not occur to her 
whose the third head might be, nor 
did she care very much. She felt 
sure they were discussing her, 
shaking their heads over her im- 
prudence; but Pamela at the mo- 
ment was too happy to be angry. 
She said, “ Poor old things,” to her- 
self. They were poor old things; 
they had not the blood dancing in 
their veins as she had; they had 
not light little feet that flew over 
the paths, nor light hearts that 
leaped in their breasts, poor old 
souls. She waved her hand to 
them half kindly, half saucily, and 
disappeared again like a living bit 
of sunshine into the house which 
lay so obstinately in the shade, As 
for Nancy, she was moved in some 
wonderful way by this sight. She 
trembled when the girl made that 
half-mocking half-sweet salutation ; 
the tears came to her eyes. “She 
could never have a child so young,” 
she muttered half to herself, and 
then gazed and gazed as if she had 
seen,a ghost. When Pamela dis- 
appeared she rose up and shook 
the dust, not from her feet, but 
from her skirts, outside old Betty’s 
door. “I’ve only a minute,” said 
Nancy, “ but if I could but set eyes 
on the mother I could tell if it was 
her I used to know.” 

“T left her lyin’ down wi’ a bad 
headache,” said Mrs. Swayne. “If 
you like you can go and take a look 
through the parlour windew; or 
I'll ask if she’s better. Them sort 
of folks that have little to do gets 
headaches terrible easy. Of an 
afternoon when their dinner’s over, 
what has the likes of them to take 
up their time? They takes a sleep 
on my sofa, or they takes a walk, 
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and a headache comes natural-like 
when folks has all that time on 
their hands. Come across and look 
in at the window. It’s low, and if 
your eyes are good you can just 
see where she lays.” 

Nancy followed her new compan- 
ion across the road. As she went 
out of the gates she gave a glance 
up through the avenue, and made 
as though she would have shaken 
her fist at the great house. “If you 
but knew!” Nancy said to herself. 
But they did not know, and the 
sunshine lay as peacefully across 
’ the pretty stretch of road as if there 
had been no dangers there. The 
old woman crossed over to Mrs. 
Swayne’s cottage, and went into 
the little square of garden where 
Pamela sometimes watered the 
flowers. Nancy stooped over the 
one monthly rose and plucked a 
bit of the homely lads’-love in the 
corner which flourished best of all, 
and then she drew very close to the 
window and looked in. It was an 
alarming sight to the people with- 
in. Mrs. Preston had got a second 


cup of tea, and raised herself up on 
her pillow to swallow it, when all 
at once this grey visage, not un- 
like her own, surrounded with black 
much like her own dress, looked 
in upon her, a stranger, and yet 


somehow wearing a _half-familiar 
aspect. As for Pamela, there was 
something awful to her in the 
vision. She turned round to her 
mother in a fright to compare the 
two faces. She was not consciously 
superstitious, but yet dim thoughts 
of a wraith, a double, a solemn 
messenger of doom, were in her 
mind. She had heard of such 
things. “Go and see who it is,” 
said Mrs. Preston; and Pamela 
rushed out, not feeling sure that 
the strange apparition might not 
have vanished. But it had not 
vanished. Nancy stood at the 
door, and when she was looked 
into in the open daylight she was 
not so. dreadfully like Mrs. Preston’s 
wraith. 

‘“*Good day, Miss,” said Nancy; 
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“T thought.as maybe I might have 
had a few words with your mother, 
If she’s the person I take her for 
I used to know her long long ago: 
and I’ve a deal that’s very serious 
to say.” 

“You frightened us dreadfully 
looking in at the window,” said 
Pamela. “And mamma has guch 
a bad headache; she has been a 
good deal—worried. Would you 
mind coming back another time ?~ 
or is it anything I can say?” 

“There’s something coming down 
the road,” said Nancy; “and I am 
tired and can’t walk back. If it’s 
the carrier I'll have to go, Miss, 
And I can’t say the half nor the 
quarter to you. Is it the carrier? 
Then I'll have to go. Tell her it 
was one as knew her when we was 
both yeung—knew her right well, 
and all her ways—knew her mother, 
And I’ve a deal to say; and my 
name’s Nancy Christian, if she 
should ask. If she’s the woman I 
take her for, she’ll know my name.” 

“And you'll come back ?—will 
you be sure to come back?” asked 
Pamela, carelessly, yet with a girl’s 
eagerness for everything like change 
and news. The cart had ma 
by this time, and Mrs. Swayne had 
brought forth a chair to aid the 
stranger in her ascent. The place 
was roused by the event. Old 
Betty stood at her cottage, and 
Swayne had hobbled out from the 
kitchen, and even Mrs. Preston, for- 
getting the headache, had stolen to 
the window, and peeped out through 
the small venetian blind which cov- 
ered the lower part of it to look at 
and wonder who the figure belonged 
to which had so strange a likeness 
to herself. Amid all these specta- 
tors Nancy mounted, slowly shak- 
ing out once more the dust from 
her skirts. 

“T’ll be late, and she'll give me 
an awful talking to,” she said. 
“No; I can’t stop to-day. But 
I'll come again—oh yes, I'll come 
again.” She kept looking back as 
long as she was in sight, peeping 
round the hood of the waggon, 
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searching them through and through 
with her anxious gaze; whilst all 
the bystanders looked on surprised. 
What had she to do with them? 
And then her looks, and her dress, 
and her black eager eyes, were so 
like Mrs. Preston’s. Her face bore 
a very doubtful, uncertain look as 
she was thus borne solemnly away. 
“T couldn’t know her after such 
a long time; and I don’t see as 
she could have had a child so 
young,” was what Nancy was say- 
ing to herself, shaking her head, 
and then reassuring herself. This 
visit made a sensation which al- 
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most diverted public attention from 
Mr. John; and when Nancy’s mes- 
sage was repeated to Mrs. Preston, 
it was received with an immedi- 
ate recognition which increased the 
excitement. ‘ Nancy Christian!” 
Mrs. Preston repeated all the even- 
ing long. She could think of no- 
thing else. It made her head so 


much worse that she had to go to 
bed, where Pamela watched her to 
the exclusion of every other inter- 
est. This was Nancy’s first visit. 
She did not mean, even had she 
had time, to proceed to anything 
more important that day. 


CHAPTER XXV.—HOW SARA REGARDED THE MOTE IN HER BROTHER'S EYE. 


A few days after these events, 
caprice or curiosity led Sarah to 
Swayne’s cottage. She had very 
much given up going there—why, 
she could scarcely have explained. 
In reality she knew nothing about 
the relationship between her bro- 
ther and her friend; but either that, 
unknown to herself, had exercised 
some kind of magnetic repulsion 
upon her, gr her own preoccupation 
had withdrawn Sara from any spe- 
cial approach to her little favorite. 
She would have said she was as 
fond of her as ever; but in fact 
she did not want Pamela as she had 
wanted her. And the consequence 
was that they had been much 
longer apart than either of them, 
occupied with their own concerns, 
had been aware. The motive which 
drew Sara thither after so long an 
interval was about as mysterious as 
that which kept her away. She 
went, but did not know why; per- 
haps from some impulse of those 
secret threads of fate which are 
ever being drawn unconsciously to 
us into another and another com- 
bination; perhaps simply from a 
girlish yearning towards the pleas- 
ant companion of whom for a time 
she had made so much, Mrs. Pres- 
ton had not recovered when Sara 
went to see her daughter—she was 
still lying on the sofa with one of 


her nervous attacks, Pamela said 
—though the fact was that neither 
mother nor daughter understood 
what kind of attack it was. Anxiety 
and excitement and uncertainty had 
worn poor Mrs. Preston out; and 
then her headache was so handy— 
it saved her from making any deci- 
sion—it excused her to herself for 
not settling immediately what she 
ought to do. She was not able to 
move, and she was thankful for it. 
She could not undergo the fatigue 
of finding some other place to live 
in, of giving Mr. John his final 
answer. To -be sure he knew and 
she knew that his final answer had 
been given—that there could be no 
doubt about it; but still every prac- 
tical conclusion was postponed by 
the attack, and in this point of view 
it was the most fortunate thing 
which could have occurred, 

Things were thus with them when 
Sara, after a long absence, one day 
suddenly lighted down upon the 
shady house in the glory of her 
summer attire, like a white dove 
lying into the bosom of the clouds. 
Perhaps it would be wrong to say 
that Pamela in her black frock stood 
no chance in the presence of her 
visitor; but it is certain that when 
Miss Brownlow came floating in 
with her light dress, and her bright 
ribbons and her shining hair, every- 
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thing about her gleaming with a 
certain reflection from the sunshine, 
Pamela and her mother could nei- 
ther of them look at anything else. 
She dazzled them, and yet drew 
their eyes to her, as light itself 
draws everybody's eyes. Pamela 
shrank a little from her friend’s 
side with a painful humility, ask- 
ing herself whether it was possible 
that this bright creature should 
ever be her sister; while even Mrs. 
Preston, though she had all a mo- 
ther’s admiration for her own child, 
could not but feel her heart sink as 
she thought how this splendid prin- 
cess would ever tolerate so inferior 
an alliance. This consciousness 
in their minds made an immediate 
estrangement between them. Sara 
was condescending, and she felt 
she was condescending, and hated 
herself; and as for the mother and 
daughter, they were constrained 
and stricken dumb by the secret in 
their hearts. And thus there rose 
a silent offence on both sides. On 
hers, because they were so cold and 
distant ; on theirs, because it seemed 
to them that she had come with the 
intention of being affable and kind 
to them, they who could no longer 
accept patronage. The mother lay 
on the sofa in the dark corner, and 
Sara sat on the chair in the window, 
and between the two points Pamela 
went straying, ashamed of herself, 
trying to smooth over her own se- 
cret irritation and discontent, try- 
ing to keep the peace between the 
others, and yet at the same time 
wishing and longing that her once 
welcome friend would leave them 
to themselves, The circumstances 
of their intercourse were changed, 
and the intercourse itself had to be 
organised anew. Thus the visit 
might have passed over, leaving only 
an impression of pain on their minds, 
but for an accident which set the 
matter in a clearer light. . Pamela 
had been seated at the window with 
her work before Sara entered, and 
underneath the linen she had been 
stitching lay an envelope directed 
to her by Jack Brownlow. Jack had 
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not seen his little love for one entire 
day, and naturally he had written 
her a little letter, which was ag 
foolish as if he had not been go 
sensible a young man. It wag 
only the envelope which lay thus 
on the table under Pamela’s work, 
Its enclosure was laid up in quite 
another sanctuary, but the address 
was there, unquestionably in Jack's 
hand. It lay the other way from 
Sara’s eyes, tantalising ‘her with 
the well-known writing. She tried 
hard—without betraying herself 
in the intervals of the conversation 
—to read the name on it upside 
down, and her suspicion had not, 
as may be supposed, an _ enliven- 
ing effect upon the conversation, 
Then she stooped and pretended to 
look at Pamela’s work; then she 
gave the provoking envelope a little 
stealthy touch with the end of her 
parasol, Perhaps scrupulous hon- 
our would have forbidden these 
little attempts to discover the se- 
cret; but when a sister perceives 
her brother’s handwriting on the 
work-table of her friend, it is hard 
to resist the inclination to make 
sure in the first place that it és his, 
in the second place to whom it is 
addressed. This was all that Sara 
was guilty of. She would not have 
peeped into the note for a kingdom, 
but she did want to know whom it 


was written to. Perhaps it was 
only some old scrap of paper, some 
passing word about mendings or 


fittings to Mr. Swayne. Perhaps 
—and then Sara gave the envelope 
stealthily that little poke with her 
parasol, 

A few minutes after she got up 
to go; her complexion had height- 
ened suddenly in the strangest 
way, her eyes had taken a certain 
rigid look, which meant excitement 
and wrath. “ Will you come out 
with me a little way? I want to 
speak to you,” she said, as Pamela 
went with her to the door. It was 
very different from those old be- 
seeching, tender, undeniable invita- 
tions which the one had been in the 
habit of giving to the other; but 
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there was something in it which 
constrained Pamela, though she 
trembled to her very heart, to obey. 
She did not know anything about 
the envelope; she had forgotten it 
—forgotten that she had left it 
there, and had not perceived Sara’s 
stealthy exertions to secure a sight 
of it. But nevertheless she knew 
there was something coming. She 
took down her little black hat, 
trembling, and stole out, a dark 
little figure, beside Sara, stately in 
her light flowing draperies. They 
did not say a word to each other 
as they crossed the road and 
entered at the gates and passed 
Betty’s cottage. Betty came to 
the door and looked after them 
with a curiosity so great that she 
was tempted to follow and creep 
under the bushes, and listen; but 
Sara said nothing to betray herself 
as long as they were within the 
range of old Betty’s eye. When 
they had got to the chestnut-trees, 
to that spot where Mr. Brownlow 
had come upon his son and his 
son’s love, and where there was 
a possibility of escaping from the 
observation of spectators at the 
gate, Sara’s composure gave way. 
All at once she seized Pamela’s arm, 
who turned round to her with her 
lips apart and her heart struggling 
up into her mouth with terror. 
“Jack has been writing to you,” 
said Sara; “tell me what it has 
been about.” 

“What it has been about!” said 
Pamela, with a cry. The poor 
little girl was so taken by surprise 
that all her self-possession forsook 
her. Her knees trembled, her 
heart beat, fluttering wildly in her 
ears; she sank down on the grass 
in her confusion, and covered her 
face with her hands. “Oh, Miss 
Brownlow!” was all that she was 
able to say. 

“That is no answer,” said Sara, 
with all her natural vehemence. 
“Pamela, get up, and answer me 
like a sensible creature. I don’t 
mean to say it is your fault. A 
man might write to you and you 
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might not be to blame. Teil me 
only what it means. What did he 
write to you about?” 

Then Pamela bethought herself 
that she too had a certain dignit 
to preserve; not her own so muc 
as that which belonged to her in 
right of her betrothed. She got 
up hastily, blushing scarlet, and 
though she did not meet Sara’s 
angry questioning eyes, she turned 
her downcast face towards her with 
a certain steadfastness. “It is not 
any harm,” she said, softly, “and, 
Miss Brownlow, you are no—no— 
older than me.” 

“T am two years older than 
you,” said Sara, “and I know the 
world, and you don’t; and I am 
his sister. Oh, you foolish little 
thing! don’t you know it is wicked? 
If you had told me, I never never 
would have let him trouble you. 
I never thought Jack would have 
done anything so dreadful. It’s 
because you don’t know.” 

“Mamma knows,” said Pamela, 
with a certain self-assertion; and 
then her courage once more failed 
her. “I tried to stop him,” she 
said, with the tears coming to her 
eyes, “and so did mamma. But I 
could not force him; not when he— 
he—would not. What TI think of,” 
cried Pamela, “is him, not myself; 
but if he won’t, what can I do?” 

“Tf he won’t what?” said Sara, 
in her amazement and wrath. 

But Pamela could make no 
answer; half with the bitterness 
of it, half with the sweetness of it, 
her heart was full. It was hard to 
be questioned and taken to task 
thus by her own friend; but it 
was sweet to know that what she 
could do was nothing, that her 
efforts had been vain, that he would 
not give up. All this produced 
such a confusion in her that she 
could net say another word. She 
turned away, and once more covered 
her face with her hand; not that 
she was at all miserable—or if 
indeed it was a kind of misery, 
misery itself is sometimes sweet. 

As for Sara, she blazed upon her 
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little companion with an indigna- 
tion which was splendid to behold. 
“Your mamma knows,” she said, 
“and permits it! Oh, Pamela! 
that I should have been so fond of 
you, and that you should treat me 
like this!” 

“T am not treating you badly— 
it is you,” said Pamela, with a sob 
which she could not restrain, ‘‘ who 
are cruel to me.” 

“Tf you think so, we had better 
part,” said Sara, with tragic gran- 
deur. ‘We had better part, and 
forget that we ever knew each 
other. I could have borne anything 
from you but being false. Oh, Pa- 
mela! how could you do it? To 
be treacherous to me who have 
always loved you, and to correspond 
with Jack!” 

“‘T — don’t — correspond — with 
Jack,” cried Pamela, the words 
being wrung out of her; and then 
she stopped short, and dried her 
eyes, and grew red, and looked 
Sara in the face. It was true, and 
yet it was false; and the conscious- 
ness of this falsehood in the spirit 
made her cheeks burn, and yet 
startled her into composure, She 
stood upright for the first time, 
and eyed her questioner, but it was 
with the self-pogsession not of in- 
nocence but of guilt. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” 
said Sara—“ very glad; but you let 
him write to you. And when I 
see his handwriting on your table, 
what am I to think? I will speak 
to him about it to-night; I will 
not have him tease you. Pamela, 
if you will trust in me, I will bring 
you through it safe. Surely it 
would be better for you to have 
me for a friend than Jack ?” 

Poor Pamela’s eyes sank to the 
ground as this question was ad- 
dressed to her. Her blush, which 
had begun to fade, returned with 
double violence. Such a_ torrent 
of crimson rushed to her face and 
throat that even Sara took note 
of it. Pamela could not tell a lie 
—not another lie, as she said to 
herself in her heart; for the fact 
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was she did prefer Jack—preferred 
him infinitely and beyond all ques. 
tion; and such being the case, 
could not so much as look at her 
questioner, much less breathe a 
word of assent. .Sara marked the 
silence, the overwhelming blus 
the look which suddenly fell be- 
neath her own, with the consterna- 
tion of utter astonishment. In that 
moment a renewed storm of indig- 
nation swept over her. She stamped 
her foot upon the grass in the im- 
patience of her thoughts. 

“You prefer Jack,” she cried, in 
horror—“ you prefer Jack! 0O 
heaven! but in that case,” she 
added, gathering up her long dress 
in her arms, and turning away with 
a grandeur of disdain which made 
an end of Pamela, “it is evident 
that we had better part. I do not 
know that there is anything more 
I can say. I have thought more 
of you than I ought to have done,” 
said Sara, making a few steps for- 
ward and then turning half round 
with the air of an injured princess, 
“but now it is better that we 
should part.” 

With this she waved her hand 
and turned away. It was in her 
heart to have turned and gone back 
five-and-twenty times before she 
reached the straight line of the 
avenue from which they had 
strayed. Before she got to the first 
laurel in the shrubberies her heart 
had given her fifty pricks on the 
subject of her cruelty; but Sara 
was not actually so moved by these 
admonitions as to go back. As for 
Pamela, she stood for a long time 
where her friend had left her, mo- 
tionless under the chestnut-trees, 
with tears dropping slowly from 
her downcast eyes, and a speech- 
less yet sweet anguish in her heart. 
Her mother had been right. The 
sister’s little friend, and the bro- 
ther’s betrothed were two different 
things. This was how she was to 
be received by those who were 
nearest in the world to him; and 
yet he was a man, and his own 
master; all she could do was m 
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vain, and he could not be forced 
to give up. Pamela stood still un- 
til his sister’s light steps began to 
sound on the gravel; and when it 
was evident the parting had been 
final, and that Sara did not mean 
to come back, the poor child reliev- 
ed her bosom by a long sob, and 
then went home very humbly by 
the broad sunny avenue. She went 
and poured her troubles into her 
mother’s bosom, which naturally 
was so much the worse for Mrs, 
Preston’s beadache. It was very 
hard to bear, and yet there was one 
thing which gave a little comfort; 
Jack was his own master, and 
giving him up, as everybody else 
adjured her to do, would be a thing 
entirely without effect. 

The dinner-table at Brownlows 
was very grave that night. Mr. 
Brownlow, it is true, was much as 
usual, and so was Jack; they were 
very much as they always were, 
notwithstanding that very grave 
complications surrounded the foot- 
steps of both. But as for Sara, her 
aspect was solemnity itself; she 
spoke in monosyllubles only; she 
ate little, and that little in a pa- 
thetic way; when her father or 
her brother addressed her she took 
out her finest manners and ex- 
tinguished them. Altogether she 
was a very imposing and majestic 
sight; and after a few attempts 
at ordinary conversation, the two 
gentlemen, feeling themselves very 
trifling and insignificant person- 
ages indeed, gave in, and strug- 
gled no longer against an influ- 
ence which was too much for 
them. There was something, too, 
in her manner—something imper- 
ceptible to Mr. Brownlow, percep- 
tible only to Jack—which made it 
clear to the latter that it was on his 
account his sister was so profound- 
ly disturbed. He said “ Pshaw!” 
to himself at first, and tried to 
think himself quite indifferent; but 
the fact was he was not indifferent. 
When she left the room at last, 
Jack had no heart for a chat with his 
father over the claret. He too felt 


his secret on his mind, and became 
uncomfortable when he was drawn 
at all into a confidential attitude ; 
and to-day, in addition to this, 
there was in his heart a prick of 
alarm. Did Sara know? was that 
what she meant? Jack knew very 
well that sooner or later everybody 
must know; but at the present 
moment a mingled sense of shame 
and pride and independence kept 
him silent. Even supposing it was 
the most prudent marriage he could 
make, why should a fellow go and 
tell everybody like a girl? It 
might be well enough for a girl to 
do it—a girl had to get every- 
body’s consent, and ask everybody's 
advice, whereas he required neither 
advice nor consent. And so he had 
not felt himself called upon to say 
anything about it; but it is nervous 
work, when you have a secret on 
your mind, to be left alone with 
your nearest relative, the person 
who has the best right to know, 
and who in a way possesses your 
natural confidence, and has done 
nothing to forfeit it. So Jack 
escaped five minutes after Sara, 
and hastened to the drawing-room, 
looking for her. Perhaps she had 
expected it—at all events she was 
there waiting for him still as so- 
lemn, pathetic, and important as it 
is possible to conceive. She had 
some work in her hands, which of 
itself was highly significant. Jack 
went up to her, and she looked at 
him, but took no further notice, 
Afier that one glance she looked 
down again, and went on with her 
work—things were too serious for 
speech. 

““What’s the matter?” said Jack, 
“Why are you making such a 
tragedy-queen of yourself? What 
has everybody done? My opinion 
is you have frightened my father 
to death.” 

“T should be very sorry if I had 
frightened papa,” said Sara, meek- 
ly; and then she broke forth with 
vehemence, “Oh, how can you, 
Jack? Don’t you feel ashamed to 
look me in the face?” 
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“JT ashamed to look you in the 
face?” cried Jack, in utter bewil- 
derment; and. he retired a step, 
but yet stared at her with the most 
straightforward stare. His eyes did 
not fall under the scrutiny of hers, 
but gradually as he looked there 
began to steal up among his whis- 
kers an increasing heat. He grew 
red, though there was no_ visible 
cause for it. “I should like to 
know what I have done,” he said, 
with an affected laugh. ‘ Anyhow, 
you take high ground.” 

“T couldn't take too high 
ground,” said Sara, solemnly. ‘Oh, 
Jack! how could you think of 
meddling with that innocent little 
thing? To see her about so pretty 
and sweet as she was, and then 
to go and worry her and tease her 
to death!” 

“Worry and tease — whom?” 
cried Jack, in amaze. This was 


certainly not the accusation he ex- 
pected to hear. 
“As if you did not know whom 


I mean!” said his sister. ‘ Wasn’t 
it throwing themselves on our kind- 
ness when they came here? And 
to make her that she dares not walk 
about or come out arnywhere—to 
tease her with letters even! I 
think you are the last man in the 
world from whom I should have 
expected that.” 

Jack had taken to bite nis nails, 
not well knowing what else to do. 
But he made no direct reply even 
to the solemnity of this appeal. <A 
flush of anger sprang up over his 
face, and yet he was amused. 
“Has she been complaining to 

ou?” he said. 

“Complaining,” said Sara, “ Poor 
little thing! No, indeed. She 
never said a word. I found it out 
all by myself.” 

“Then I advise you to keep it 
all to yourself,” said her brother, 
“She don’t want you to interfere, 
nor I either. We can manage our 
own affairs; and I think, Sara,” 
he added, with an almost equal 
grandeur, “if I were you I would 
not notice the mote in my brother’s 
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eye till I had looked after the beam 
in my own.” 

The beam in her own! what did 
he mean? But Jack went off in a 
lofty way, contenting himself with 
this Parthian arrow, and declining 
to explain, The insinuation, how- 
ever, disturbed Sara. What wag 
the beam in her own? Somehow, 
while she was puzzling about it, a 
vision of young Powys crossed her 
mind, papa’s friend, who began to 
come so often. When she thought 
of that, she smiled at her brother's 
delusion. Poor Jack! he did not 
know that it was in discharge of 
her most sacred duty that she was 
civil to Powys. She had been very 
civil to him. She had taken his 
part against Jack’s own refined 
rudeness, and delivered him even 
from the perplexed affabilities of 
her father, though he was her fa- 
ther’s friend. Both Mr. Brownlow 
and Jack were preoccupied, and 
Sara had been the only one to en- 
tertain the stranger. And she had 
done it so as to make the enter- 
tainment very amusing and _ pleas- 
ant to herself. But what had that 
to do with a beam in her eye? 
She had made a vow, and she was 
performing her vow. And he was 
her father’s friend; and if all other 
arguments should be exhausted, 
still the case was no paralle] to that 
of Pamela. He was not a poor man 
dwelling at the gate. He was a 
fairy prince, whom some enchant- 
ment had transformed into his pre- 
sent shape. The case was utterly 
different. Thus it was with a cer- 
tain magnificent superiority over 
her brother’s weakness that Sara 
smiled to herself at his delusion. 
And yet she was grieved to think 
that he should take refuge in such 
a delusion, and did not show any 
symptom of real sorrow for his own 
sin. 

Jack had hardly gone when Mr. 
Brownlow came up stairs, And he 
too asked Sara why it was that she 
sat apart in such melanchely ma- 
jesty. .When he had heard the 
cause, he was more disturbed than 
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either of his children had been. 
Sara had supposed that Jack might 
be trifling with her poor little 
friend—she thought that,he might 
carry the flirtation so far as to 
preak poor Pamela’s heart, per- 
haps. ut Mr. Brownlow knew 
that there were sometimes conse- 
quences more serious than even the 
preaking of hearts. To be sure he 
judged, not with the awful severity 
of a woman, but with the leniency 
of a man of the world; but yet it 
seemed to him that worse things 
might happen to poor Pamela than 
an innocent heartbreak, and _ his 
soul was disturbed within him by 
the thought. He had warned his 
son, with all the gravity which the 
occasion required; but Jack was 
young, and no doubt the warning 
had been ineffectual Mr. Brown- 
low was grieved to his soul; and, 
what was strange enough, it never 
occurred to him that his son could 
have behaved as he had done, like a 
Paladin. Jack’s philosophy, which 
had so little effect upon himself, 
had deceived his father. Mr. Brown- 
low felt that Jack was not the man 
to sacrifice his position and pro- 
spects and ambitions to an early 
marriage, and the only alternative 
was one at which he shuddered. 
For the truth was, his eye had been 
much attracted by the bright little 
face at the gate, It recalled some 
other face to him-—he could not re- 
call whose face, He had thought 
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she was like Sara at first, but it 
was not Sara. And to think of 
that fresh sweet blossoming crea- 
ture all trodden down into dust 
and ruin! The thought made Mr. 
Brownlow’s heart contract with 
positive pain. He went down into 
the avenue, and walked about there 
for hours waiting for his son. It 
must not be, he said to himself—it 
must not be! And all this time 
Jack, not knowing what was in 
store for him, was hearing over and 
over again, with much repetition, 
the story of the envelope and Sara’s 
visit, and was drying Pamela’s 
tears, and laughing at her fright, 
and asking her gloriously what 
anybody could do to separate 
them ?—what could anybody do? 
A girl might be subject to her 
parents; but who was there who 
could take away his free-will from 
a Man? This was the scope of 
Jack’s conversation, and it was 
very charming to his hearer. What 
could any one do against that mag- 
nificent force of resolution? Of 
course his allowance might be 
taken from him; but he could 
work, They had it all their own 
way in Mrs, Swayne’s parlour, 
though Mrs. Swayne herself did 
not hesitate to express her disap- 
proval; but as yet Mr, John knew 
nothing about the anxious parent 
who walked up and down waiting 
for him on the other side of the 
gate, 
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Tue reign of George III., as 
usually described in history, pre 
sents us with little else than a con- 
tinuous narrative of fierce party 
struggles at home, and of long and 
sanguinary foreign wars in all parts 
of the world. Two historians in- 
deed, both of them painstaking 
writers, have, within the last few 
years, stepped in this respect 
slightly out of the beaten track. 
Lord Stanhope first, and after him 
Mr. Massey, saw the importance of 
at least touching on the inner life of 
the nation, and each has, in conse- 
quence, devoted a separate chapter 
to the discussion of other points 
than those of foreign and domes- 
tic policy. Even they, however, 
treat this portion of their subject 
with less breadth of detail than its 
importance seems to deserve. They 
describe some of the customs of a 
bygone age, and describe them 
well; but the picture which they 
paint is far from complete; and they 
fail to show by what process it as- 
sumed by degrees, like a dissolving 
view at a theatre, a new aspect. Even 
Mr. Jesse, whom the greater free- 
dom afforded to a biographer might 
have tempted to take a course of 
his own, has not, according to our 
judgment in the matter, quite come 
up to the point which was acces- 
sible to him. He gives us, it is true, 
leasant glimpses of the domestic 
1abits of the royal household, and 
exposes, without  circumlocution, 
the low state of morals which pre- 
vailed a hundred years ago among 
the aristocracy. But of the mar- 
vellous changes which were going 
on under the hero of this tale in 
he constitution of English society 
at large, and of the causes to 
which they are attributable, even 
he takes little or no notice, We 
propose in the following pages to 
supply in some degree what we 
do not find in his pleasant pages, 
not because we desire to censure 


him for turning aside from inves- 
tigations the pursuit of which 
might have carried him outside 
the plan on which he proposed to 
construct his work, but because the 
student of his agreeable volumes 
will scarcely derive from them all 
the instruction with which they 
are fraught, unless he know some- 
thing more than Mr..Jesse tells him 
of what England was, while those 
sixty years were running their 
course during which the Govern- 
ment of this country was carried 
on in the name and under the au- 
thority of George ITI. 

We must begin by reminding 
our readers that the incidents 
which mainly determine whether 
nations are to be accounted civil- 
ized or the reverse are the condi- 
tion of their roads, the state of 
their agriculture, and the means of 
transport available, at all times, 
and under everyday contingencies, 
for the conveyance of goods and of 
persons from one point within the 
country to another. Wherever you 
find these three conditions of social 
existence in good order, there you 
may be sure that you are not s0- 
journing with barbarians. There 
may be no high standard of art 
and literature among them; their 
manners, in the common _inter- 
course of life, may be rough; and 
even in the views which they enter- 
tain of moral and religious require- 
ments, you may encounter a good 
deal which offends your more ~ 
perception of what is right. But 
the people as a people are lifted 
above the line which divides civil- 
isation from barbarism; they have 
made the first and certainly the 
most important advances towards 
national refinement. On the other 
hand, wherever these three condi- 
tions of social existence are in bad 
order, there, you may depend upon 
it, you have fallen among a rude 
people. Their country may have 
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produced great writers, great art- 
ists, learned divines, philosophers, 
and scholars; and luxury may 
abound in their capital as it abound- 
ed long ago in Rome. But the 
people, as a people, are essentially 
rude; they have yet the first and 
most important steps to take in 
the direction of national refine- 
ment. 

When George III. mounted the 
throne, England, so far as re- 

rded the state of its roads, its 
agriculture, and means of internal 
transport, was, if not the most 
backward, certainly one of the most 
backward of European countries. 
In respect to roads it had decidedly 
fallen far behind the condition in 
which the Romans left it. The 
long straight causeways of that 
marvellous people, taking no ac- 
count of levels, but passing sheer 
from point to point, were all but 
obliterated, and nothing hard, 
solid, or fit to bear the pressure of 
travel, had then, or for centuries 
before, taken their place. Here 
and there, indeed, as on the Wilt- 
shire downs, the moors of Devon- 
shire, and the Yorkshire wolds, 
stone blocks, laid down irregularly 
on the surface of the ground, en- 
abled men and horses to pick their 
way, even in winter, from one 
town or village to another. But 
wherever the old Roman roads 
were lost in other parts of the 
country, nothing was brought in 
to supply their place, and travel- 
ling became, in consequence, not 
only difficult and dangerous, but 
wellnigh impossible. 

It is not our business to describe 
in detail how feeble were the at- 
tempts made long ago by legislation 
and royal authority to correct this 
evil, As early as 1285, a law was 
passed directing the bushes and 
trees to be cleared away from either 
side of the highways, to a distance 
of two hundred feet, for the avow- 
ed purpose of preventing robbers 
from lying in ambush, But for the 
construction of roads themselves 
no orders were given, and these be- 
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came, in consequence, wherever they 
existed at all, exactly what the 
amount of traffic upon each hap- 
pened to make it, Hence, two cen- 
turies later, the footway at the en- 
trance of Temple Bar was become 
so choked by thickets and bushes as 
to be all but impassable; indeed it 
was not till the accession of William 
and Mary that anything whatever 
was done to enforce the establish- 
ment of means of intercommuni- 
cation between either the capital 
and the provinces, or one pro- 
vincial town and another. Then 
the Statute of Labour, as it is 
called, was first passed. This threw 
upon parishes the burden of main- 
taining such roads as were already 
marked out. But besides that 
the law made no requisition for 
new roads. So little was it regarded 
in its effect upon the old roads 
that in Queen Anne’s reign, and 
down to the demise of George IL, 
the traveller who in winter ap- 
proached London from the west, 
was in danger of sinking, even 
when he got to Knightsbridge, up 
to his saddle-girths in mud. Nor, 
as may be supposed, were the facil- 
ities of travel greater in the pro- 
vinces than near the capital. In 
the neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
where the soil is sandy, successive 
generations of men and horses cut 
down the paths here and there toa 
depth of many feet below the sur- 
face—one of which, by the by, still 
existing, and known as Holloway 
Head, tells its own story, even 
though in part the hollow has been 
filled in. In like manner Holloway 
parish in London speaks of the con- 
dition in which the way or road 
used to be, from which the parish 
takes its name. As to Sussex, 
Fuller tells us that in his day the 
roads were such that an old lady, 
a friend of his, used to be dragged 
in her coach to church by six oxen, 
So also Cowley, the poet, encourages 
his friend Spratt to visit him in 
Chertsey, by showing that he might 
sléep the first night in Hampton 
town, and reach him in time for 
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supper the day following. And 
thus things continued with very 
little improvement down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
Lord Hervey, writing from Kensing- 
ton in 1736, complains that “ the 
road between this place and Lon- 
don is grown so infamously bad, 
that we are in here in the same soli- 
tude as we would be if cast on a 
rock in the middle of the ocean; 
and all the Londoners tell us that 
there is between them and us an 
impassable gulf of mud.” And 
that Lord Hervey scarcely over- 
coloured his picture, is shown by 
the fact that when Queen Caroline 
passed from St. James’s Palace to 
Kensington, she spent two hours on 
the journey in bad weather, and 
that over and over again the royal 
carriage stuck fast, or was upset by 
the wheel getting into a rut. Nor 
were the streets of London them- 
selves in a much better plight. 
Open kennels ran in the middle of 
. them, which, when the rain came 
down, flooded them altogether, 
leaving, on the subsidence of the 
waters, a sea of mud, through which 
(for there were no sideways or 
flagstones) passengers on foot had 
to pick their way, and to pick it 
after nightfall in the dark, for street- 
lamps there were none. 

Over roads of this description, the 
only practicable mode of travelling 
was on foot or on horseback. The 
poor walked, the rich rode. The 
judges rode the circuits, and the bar 
waiked or rode, according as their 
circumstances authorised. Ladies 
sat on pillions, with their arms 
round the gentlemen or serving- 
men who rode before them. Queen 
Elizabeth made most of her jour- 
neys in this fashion, and entered 
the city in state sitting on a pillion 
behind the Lord Chancellor. She 
was provided, indeed, in the course 
of her reign with a coach, which, 
like the Roman carriages, was desti- 
tute of springs, the body resting 
upon solid axles. But so severe 
was the jolting that, except on state 
occasions, the coach never came 


with her into use, nor was it for 


many years after her reign adopted 
even by the great nobility. The 
horse-litter conveyed ladies who 
were too delicate to go through a 
journey on horseback, and the pil- 
lion did service with the more 
robust. 

Meanwhile, what little traffic in 
goods was carried on between one 
part of the realm and another was 
carried on entirely by packhorses, 
Corn and wool went to market in 
creels. Manure was carried to the 
fields in the same way; and in the 
same way from moss or forest fuel 
was conveyed to towns, vill 
and private houses. Even the little 
coal which was used in the southern 
counties could only be transported 
in panniers from the seashore or 
navigable rivers inland. In a 
country so circumstanced it was 
out of the question that manufac- 
tures of any kind could flourish, 
It was cheaper to import foreign 
wares into London by sea than to 
bring them on horses’ backs from 
the interior. And elsewhere than 
in London people were content to 
do without articles which are now 
regarded as indispensable, even to 
the poorest. For example, a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago vessels of 
wood, pewter, and even of leather, 
formed the chief part of the house- 
hold and table utensils in opulent 
families. Clothing, glass, “ delft,” 
cutlery, paper, even hats, all came 
from France, Germany, and Hol- 
land; and most of these, like plate 
in silver and gold, were in common 
use only among the titled and un- 
titled nobility. 

Commercial intercourse _ there 
was, however, of a certain kind 
even then, between the capital and 
the provinces, and between one 
provincial town and another. At 
the time when Smollett made his 
famous journey from Glasgow to 
London, this was carried on partly 
in waggons, more frequently by 
packhorses, The latter were used 
principally for purposes of trade— 
the former had begun to carry pas- 
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sengers likewise; and of both modes 
of conveyance Smollett, like the 
Roderick Random of his story, made 
trial. The packhorses went in long 
strings, one following the other, 
pretty much as in the present day 
mules traverse Spain; and in Eng- 
land in 1753, as in Spain in 1867, 
the leading beast, because he was 
remarkable for his sagacity, bore a 
bell, or a collar of bells, wherewith 
to guide aright those that followed. 
We find, in that amusing work ‘ The 
Original,’ a passage which explains 
so accurately the circumstances un- 
der which this species of internal 
trade was carried on, that we cannot 
do better than transfer it to our own 
pages : — 

“T have, by tradition, the mode of 
carrying on the home trade by one of the 
principal merchants of Manchester, who 
was born at the commencement of the 
last century, and who realised a sufficient 
fortune to keep a carriage, when not 
half-a-dozen were kept in the town by 
persons connected with business. He 
sent the manufactures of the place in- 
to Nottinghamshire, Lincolnshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and the intervening counties, 
and principally took in exchange fea- 
thers from Lincolnshire, and malt from 
Cambridgeshire and Nottinghamshire. 
All his commodities were conveyed on 
packhorses, and he was from home the 
greater part of every year, performing 
his journeys entirely on horseback. His 
balances were received in guineas, and 
were carried with him in his saddle-bags. 
He was exposed to the vicissitudes of 
the weather, to great labour and fatigue, 
and to constant danger. In Lincoln- 
shire he travelled chiefly along bridle- 
ways, through fields where frequent gib- 
bets warned him of his perils, and where 
flocks of wild-fowl continually darkened 
the air. Business carried on in this 
manner required a combination of per- 
sonal attention, courage, and physical 
strength not to be looked for in a depu- 
ty; and a merchant then led a mueh 
more severe and irksome life than a bag- 
man afterwards, still more than a ‘tra- 
veller’ of the present day. In the earlier 
days of the merchant above mentioned, 
the wine merchant who supplied Man- 
chester resided at Preston, then always 
called Proud Presten, because exclusive- 
ly inhabited by gentry. The wine was 
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carried on horses, and a gallon was con- 
sidered a large order.” 

Allusion has been made in this 
extract to the perils of the road, 
and to the frequent gibbets which 
warned the travelling merchants, in 
the midland and northern couiaties, 
to keep constantly upon their guard. 
It was not, however, in the midland 
and northern districts of England 
exclusively that the practice of 
highway robbery was of frequent 
occurrence. While Turpin and 
Bradshaw made the Great North 
Road the scene of their operations, 
Duval, Macheath, Macbain, and 
many more infested Hounslow 
Heath, Finchley Common, Shoot- 
ers Hill, and other approaches to 
the capital. Many bodies of high- 
waymen, hung in chains, ornament- 
ed most of these approaches; yet 
the example failed to deter from 
constant repetition of the offence 
which had cost these men their 
lives. Nobody thought, indeed, a 
hundred years ago, of setting out 
upon a journey, whether he travel- 
led by coach or on horseback, with- 
out getting his firearms ready; and 
the circumstance of having used 
them effectively, and beaten off or 
killed a robber, gained for a gentle- 
man almost as proud a name as the 
soldier acquires now by winning the 
Victoria Cross. The following story 
of John, Earl Berkeley, is not new, 
but we give it as well illustrating 
the manners of the times of which 
we are writing. 

Lord Berkeley, it appears, had 
often expressed his surprise at the 
success with which the noted high- 
waymen of the day carried on their 
operations. He especially blamed 
gentlemen who gave up their purses, 
except when attacked by superior 
numbers, and said that he should 
be ashamed to appear in public if 
ever he allowed himself to be rob- 
bed by a single highwayman. The 
knights of the road, as they called 
themselves, and were called by 
others, appear to have possessed one 
of the qualities which are essential 
to make up the character of a great 
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commander. Their __ intelligence 
was excellent, and the speeches of 
Lord Berkeley soon got abroad 
among them. These touched their 
honour, and it was determined that 
the earliest possible opportunity 
should be taken of compelling the 
boastful Peer to eat his words, Ac- 
cordingly, when he was _ crossing 
Hounslow Heath one night in his 
carriage, he was suddenly roused 
from a slumber into which he had 
fallen by finding that the carriage 
was stopped, and that a strange 
face looked in upon him through 
the window, while a pistol was pre- 
sented at his breast. “So, my 
lord,” said the face, “I have you 
now. You have often boasted that 
you would not be robbed. Deliver, 
or take this.” ‘No moreI would,” 
replied Lord Berkeley, coolly, at 
the same time putting his hand 
into his pocket as if to find his 
see “if it were not for that fel- 
ow peeping over your shoulder.” 
The highwayman turned round to 
look; it was a false move; Lord 
Berkeley drew out, not his purse, 
but a pistol, and shot the man dead 
on the spot. 

It was not, however, by mounted 
cavaliers exclusively, and in the 
open country, that in the early days 
of George III. deeds of violence 
were done upon the road. Foot- 
passengers, proceeding after dark 
towards Kensington «nd Padding- 
ton, would wait till they mustered 
in sufficient strength to set robbers 
at defiance; and the proprietors 
of Belsize House and Gardens, of 
Sadlers Wells, Vauxhall, and Rane- 
lagh, encourged Londoners to 
come to those places of amusement 
by advertising that “during the 
season the roads would be patrolled 
by twelve lusty fellows.” 

It was, we believe, the astound- 
ing success, both of the advance 
and the retreat of the Highland 
army in 1745, which drew the 
serious attention of the English 
Government to the condition of 
the roads. The Highlanders, ac- 
tive, lithe, and little encumbered 
with baggage, ma‘e their way to 


Derby and back again with ease 
while the armies opposed to them, 
with their cavalry and guns, moved 
both slowly and painfully, as well in 
manceuvre as in pursuit. It. was 
determined to make an effort to. 
wards correcting the evil, and 
beginning was effected in the north, 
An Act of Parliament, passed in 
1765, authorised a road to be con- 
structed between Harrowgate and 
Boroughbridge, and turnpike gates 
to be set up for levying tolls 
on horses, cattle, and wheel-car- 
riages. Jobn Metcalfe of Knares- 
borough, a man_ self-eduéated and 
blind, undertook and executed this 
work with an amount of skill which 
astonished the world. He showed 
his countrymen also how to bridge 
over torrents; how to construct 
upon bogs and marshy places ex- 
cellent highways; how to bring one 
town in the north into direct com- 
munication with another, provided 
there was enterprise enough in in- 
dividuals to act on his suggestions, 
and perseverance to go on with 
them. It is curious to see how, 
both then and now, the people of 
the north of England took and 
kept the lead of those in the south 
in every matter demanding these 
qualities. When as yet the inter- 
course was but indifferent between 
London and the coast of Kent, and 
London and the counties to the 
south and west of it, Yorkshire had 
its stages running from town to 
town, and passing with considerable 
regularity north as far as the Eng- 
lish border, and south into Lanca- 
shire. It may be well to notice this 
incident in the history of the times 
of which we are writing a little more 
in detail. 

Stage-conches appear to have 
been introduced into England as 
early as the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. They were mere 
waggons, which made their way 
chiefly for a short distance out of 
London and back again. The pace 
never exceeded four miles an hour, 
and their jolting was frightful. 
Dugdale in his ‘Diary,’ speaks, 
however, of a Coventry coach in 
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1659, and Thorsley of one which 
ran in summer between York and 
Hull. But with the roads in the 
state to which we have just advert- 
ed, and in a country where drain- 
age was unknown, travelling to 
any distance in wheel-carriages of 
any kind was both uncertain and 
tedious. In 1700 the journey by 
coach from London to York occu- 
ied a week. Tunbridge Wells, 
Ealisbury, and Oxford, were two 
days’ distance from the metropolis. 
The adventurous traveller might 
hope to reach Exeter in five days ; 
and, sixty years later, a full fort- 
night was required to make good 
the distance between London and 
Edinburgh. Even at this latter 
period the coach started only once 
a-month from each extremity of. its 
line of route, and always went forth 
equipped with a store of hatchets 
wherewith to cut down branches, 
and even trees, which blocked the 
way, and a box of carpenter's tools 
in order that the means might be 
at hand of repairing damages in- 
cident upon upsets and general 
breakages. 

With roads in this state, and the 
means of intercommunication so 
scanty, the inhabitants of one town 
and one district in England knew 
next to nothing of the inhabitants 
of another, though separated from 
them, it might be, by only twenty 
or thirty miles. Whatever people 
learned respecting their neighbours 
was learned from the pedlars or 
packmen, who were the merchants 
of the day, and conveyed from 
place to place news as well as goods; 
for shops were rare even in towns 
of considerable size, and had no ex- 
istence at all in smaller towns and 
villages. From these hawkers the 
mistress of the house was accus- 
temed to provide herself with 
finery—ribbons, laces, and suchlike. 
All the necessaries for home usage 
were provided at home. The wool 
clipped from the master’s sheep was 
carded by the master’s servants. 
The flax, steeped and worked up, 
was, as well as the worsted, spun; 
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and the thread, taken charge of by 
a handloom-weaver on the estate, 
or perhaps sent to some neigh- 
bouring town or village, came back 
in due time fit to pass through 
the hands of the thrifty domestic 
seamstress or the travelling tailor. 
In like manner, English house- 
keepers were accustomed, less than 
a century ago, to lay up in the 
autumn such a stock of provisions 
as would suffice for the winter's 
consumption. Sheep and oxen 
slaughtered and salted down, with 
stores of wheat, barley, malt, 
spices, salt, honey, and savoury 
herbs, stocked the larder and the 
store-room of the rich. The poor 
were content if, in addition to their 
meal, they could lay in a supply of 
salted herrings. Those were the 
days of fairs, great and small; some 
chartered, some held by custom 
only, to which people of all ranks 
and conditions repaired, in order 
to provide themselves from time 
to time with such articles of 
luxury as neither the travelling 
merchant nor the neighbouring 
market town could supply. At 
these fairs the squires and yeoman 
bought and sold the produce of 
their farms. There, too, the hiring 
of servants took place; and side by 
side with traffic went on sports of 
all kinds—merryandrews, jugglers, 
quack doctors, and what not, keep- 
ing the country people in a roar, 
and gathering in their small coin. 
Of the greater fairs, not a few were 
given up to special business. Be- 
tween Huddersfield and Leeds there 
was a cloth fair; a leather fair was 
held near Northampton; and cat- 
tle fairs, bonnet fairs, and even 
fruit fairs, abounded in all the 
counties of England. They were 
to England in the seventeenth, and 
even late in the eighteenth century, 
very much what the great fair of 
Novgorod is to Russia at this day. 
The first serious innovation upon 
this primitive condition of things 
occurred in 1760, the same year 
in which George III. came to the 
throne; and to Sheffield belongs 
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the honour of achieving it. There 
was set up in that year, and in that 
town, “a flying machine on steel 
springs,” which the inventors un- 
dertook should “sleep the first night 
at the Black-man’s Head in Notting- 
ham, the second at the Angel in 
Northampton, arriving at the Swan- 
with-two-necks, in Ladd Lane, on 
the evening of the third day.” No 
doubt the Manchester men have 
some right to enter in this respect 
into competition with the men of 
Sheffield. They had their “ flying 
coach” for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers from their town to London 
as early as 1754; and they gave 
out, by public advertisement, be- 
fore the enterprise began, that 
“however incredible it may appear, 
this coach will actually (barring ac- 
cidents) arrive in London in four 
days and a half after leaving Man- 
chester.” In the matter of steel 
springs, however, they appear to 
have fallen short of the Sheffield 
men; and it does not quite appear 
that their promise of completing the 
journey in four days and a half was 
ever fulfilled. Still the impulse 
was given from both quarters, and its 
rebound extended to many others. 
Thus we find that in 1766, John 
Scott, afterwards Earl of Eldon, 
made his way from Newcastle to 
London in a fly, having spent only 
four days and four nights on the 
road. From Bath and Birmingham 
London was reached, a year or two 
later, in two days; and one day (a 
long one to be sure, for it began at 
four in the morning and ended at 
nine at night) sufficed, in 1770, 
to convey the traveller from Dover 
to London. 

Such was the state of England 
when George III. came to the 
throne, as regards two of those three 
conditions of social life which en- 
able us to judge, at first sight, re- 

. gpecting the comparative barbarism 
of nations. The roads were of the 
worst possible description. The 
means of conveyance between place 
and place were defective in the ex- 
treme. With respect to the third— 
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the state of English agriculture, and 
the condition of the classes by which 
it was practised—in these points 
the picture which meets our gaze ig 
scarcely more cheering. Drainage 
in 1760, may be said to have been 
a thing unknown. The courage and 
skill of our remote ancestors 
indeed, at periods too far removed 
from us to come within the province 
of history, constructed here and 
there vast mounds for damming 
out the sea, and keeping rivers and 
even estuaries within certain cir- 
cumscribed limits, Such a work is 
the great sea-dyke which interposegs 
between the Channel and Romney 
Marsh, an extensive tract of coun- 
try, containing about 60,000 acres, | 
and which lies chiefly under low- 
water mark, along the south coast 
of Kent. Such also are the em- 
bankments which exclude the 
Thames from its old bed on either 
side of the present river, including 
the whole of the district now known 
as Plumstead and Erith Marshes, 
Plaistow, East Haven, and the Bark- 
ing Level. Such, too, are the bul- 
warks and causeways—the construc- 
tion as is believed of the Romans— 
which in the fen countries of Lincoln, 
Norfolk, and Huntington, protect 
the land from coming again under 
the dominion of the ocean. But 
on these triumphs of old engineer- 
ing skill scarcely any improvements 
were engrafted till the reign of 
Charles If. Then further attempts 
were made, and made successfully, 
to shut out the sea in other quar- 
ters, but nothing, or next to nothing, 
was done to dry the soil, or to evap- 
orate the stagnant water from the 
redeemed regions, Romney Marsh 
well deserved its name a hundred 
yearsago. It was aregion of swamp 
in winter; of hard, dry, baked we? 
land in summer. So did all the 
fen region in Lincoln and Norfolk; 
so did Sedge Moor in Somersetshire; 
so did Thorne Mere in Yorkshire, 
with endless districts besides, of 
which the main produce was wild- 
fowl and eels. And where this waste 
of waters happened not to be, lack 
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of skill prevented the English hus- 
pandman from applying the lands 
which they owned or occupied to 
tillage. Hence Warburton, the 
author of the ‘ Vallum Romanun,’ 
giving the impression which was 
made upon him by the condition of 
Northumberland at a period not 
more remote than 1783, describes a 
tract of country fit only for pastur- 
age, and that, too, of the most prim- 
itive description. “Such was the 
wild and barren state of the coun- 
try,” he says, “‘at the time I made 
my survey, that in those parts now 
called the wastes, and heretofore 
the debatable ground, I have fre- 
quently discovered the vestiges of 
towns and camps that seemed never 
to have been trod upon by any 
human creature than myself since 
the Romans abandoned them; the 
traces of streets and the founda- 
tions of the buildings being still 
visible, only grown over with 
grass.” So also, in the middle of 
one of the best cultivated and rich- 
est districts of England—Lincoln 
Heath—there still, we believe, may 
be seen,—there certainly could be 
seen not many years ago,—a column 
seventy feet high, which, when 
George III. ascended the throne, 
did duty as a beacon by day and as 
a land lighthouse by night, to guide 
the wayfarer in his progress over 
what was then a dreary waste. 

While drainage was so little prac- 
tised, and roads all but impassable, 
the produce of the fields of England 
could not be other than scanty. 
Wheat, barley, and oats were raised 
in small quantities. Turnips, though 
sown and reared in gardens, never 
became a crop in any sense of the 

term till some time between 1760 
and 1770, and even at the latter 
period only the most _ scientific 
of agriculturists grew them. As 
to artificial grasses—such as sain- 
fon, vetches, and even clover— 

*these, with the exception of the 
latter, had never heen heard of. 
In Scotland matters were still 
worse. Miss Catherine Sinclair, 
in the Life of her father, tells us 
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“that in 1772 the whole country 
round the Baronet’s residence was 
barren moor; that scarcely one 
of his tenants owned a wheel-cart; 
and that all the burdens, whether 
of wool or manure, were carried in 
wicker creels upon the backs of 
women.” Neither were the Lo- 
thians themselves at that time 
much further advanced. The re- 
gion between Berwick and Edin- 
burgh, which now waves with yel- 
low corn, lay then comparatively 
waste, a patch of oats intervening 
here and there amid the heather, 
and scanty flocks picking up what 
fodder they could among knolls and 
lowlands overgrown with broom. 
The people who thus practised 
the art of agriculture were, as 
might be expected, rude in the ex- 
treme. Schools there were none 
in the rural parishes; and even in 
small towns, except where King 
Edward’s foundations happened to 
be, such schools as existed taught 
but little, and few came to pro- 
fit by that little. The clergy did 
not appear to consider that upon 
them the people had any further 
claim than for the hasty and slo- 
venly performance of the public 
services of the Church. Of the 
bishops appointed since the Revo- 
lution of 1688 several were indeed 
learned men; but their learning, 
and the exercise of it through the 
press, engrossed all their attention. 
The great majority could not even 
claim to be scholars; and whether 
scholars or not, they all alike lived 
and, died profoundly * indifferent, 
or apparently so, to their proper 
duties. From 1688 till George IIT. 
came to the throne, the qualifica- 
tions mainly looked for in the 
aspirant for a mitre were, that in 
politics he should be a Whig—in 
Church matters easy-going and 
careless—one who was likely to 
give as little trouble as possible 
either to the Government or to the 
not very moral society by which 
he was surrounded, This baneful 
influence made itself felt among 
the higher classes, and in towns, 
L 
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as we shall presently show. In 
the rural districts it kept farmers 
and labourers alike steeped in the 
very depths of ignorance. Mrs, 
Hannah More, describing a visit 
which she paid to the village of 
Cheddar, within hearing, so to 
speak, of the organ in Well’s Ca- 
thedral, says—‘We found more 
than 200 people in the parish, al- 
most all very poor; no gentry; a 
dozen wealthy farmers, hard, brutal, 
and ignorant. . . We saw but 
one Bible in all the parish, and 
that was used to prop up a flower- 
pot.” Another witness, William 
Huntington, the well-known “sin- 
ner saved,” thus delivers himself 
in his ‘Kingdom of Heaven taken 
by Prayer,’ concerning the pro- 
found ignorance which prevailed in 
the Weald of Kent when he was 
a boy. His book appeared in 1793, 
and he was then a man advanced 
beyond middle life:—‘There was 
in the village (where he lived) an 
exciseman of a stern and hard- 
favoured countenance, whom I 
took notice of for having a stick 
covered with figures, and an ink- 
bottle hanging at his button-hole, 
This man I imagined to be em- 
ployed by God Almighty to take 
an account of children’s sins. I 
thought he must have a great deal 
to do to find out the sins of chil- 
dren; and I eyed him as a formid- 
able being, and the greatest enemy 
I had in the world.” The Weald 
of Kent is scarcely, we suspect, 
now—it certainly was not in 1820 
—the most enlightened portion of 
England; but we doubt whether 
there could be found in it at this 
day, or even forty years ago, a 
child, far less a grown iad, so be- 
sotted as to take Mr. Huntington’s 
view of an exciseman and his ink- 
bottle. 

It was while George III. filled 
the throne that the first beginnings 
were made to break in upon this 
state of pitiable darkness. To Mr. 
Raikes, the son of the printer and 
proprietor of the ‘Gloucester Jour- 
nal,’ himself a Dissenter, and there- 
fore by the entire Dissenting inte- 
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rests put forward for canonisation 
the merit is very generally attri- 
buted of making this beginning, 
With Sunday-schools his name ig 
popularly associated; and it is 
perfectly true that he established 
and promoted in his native city 
and elsewhere institutions of the 
kind which were of great value, 
But Mr. Raikes only followed in 
the track of another, and that 
other was a woman. Miss Han- 
nah Bell of High Wycombe first 
thought of gathering together and 
instructing the children of the poor, 
whom she saw, Sunday after Sun- 
day, driven by the beadle out of 
the church yard. Her benevolent 
efforts were attended with marked 
success, and the fame of them 
reaching Gloucester, stirred up Mr. 
Raikes to do likewise. Then 
came into the same field Bishop 
Porteous, and after him many. 
Such was the little fountain- 
head whence, in due time, broke 
out those waters which are now 
fertilising, under the superinten- 
dence of the National Society, the 
length and breadth of England. 
Nor would it be just to the memory 
of the good old King were we, in 
observing upon these matters, to 
leave unnoticed the part which he 
personally took in promoting this 
righteous end. George III. was 
the friend of Bishop Porteous, and 
of every good work which Bishop 
Porteous took up. He rejoiced in 
the spread of Sunday-schools, and 
desired that every one of his sub- 
jects might possess, and be able to 
read,a Bible. He was a zealous 
promoter, also, of improvements in 
agriculture. Besides experiment- 
ing on his own lands, he corre- 
sponded, under the signature of 
“Ralph the Farmer,” with Arthur 


Young, the well-known traveller 
and editor of the ‘Agricultural 
Journal,’ He was an admirer, also, 


of Adam Smith’s great work, and 
did much to promote the study of 
the subject of which it treats. How 
well directed the King’s energies 
were it is hardly necessary to point 
out. Scientific agriculture became 
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a fashion, and that race of improve- 
ment began, both in England and 
in Scotland, which has ever since 
been going on. The results are 
before us. 

Meanwhile the mineral wealth 
of England, which had lain hid, or 
been but partially brought to light, 
for centuries, began to make itself 
felt. That coal was abundant 
there were probably few intelligent 
Englishmen who were not aware, 
yet the expense of removing it even 
a few miles from the pit’s mouth 
rendered it, for all the practical 
purposes of life, up to the year 
1760, comparatively worthless. 
There was then only one canal in 
the country, if the deepening of 
the Sanky Brook can be spoken of 
as a canal. It passed through a 
district where no obstructjons pre- 
sented themselves, and as far as it 
went—only a few miles—conferred 
vast benefits on the district. But 
everywhere else, roads impassable 
except to pack-horses in winter, or 
in the height of summer to heavy 
waggons, put quite beyond the 
reach of the seats of England’s in- 
fant industry the means of going 
forward in the way of improve- 
ment. In this year the idea pre- 
sented itself to Francis, third Duke 
of Bridgewater, of attempting to 
do on a large scale what the deep- 
eners of Sanky Brook had done on 
a small, He proposed, if possible, 
to connect his coalfields at Wors- 
ley with the town of Manchester 
by a canal constructed on a scale 
so vast that the most accomplished 
engineers of the day pronounced 
the scheme to be absolutely uto- 
~~ Worsley was separated from 

anchester by nine miles of broken 
country,—a broad river intersect- 
ing the line by whieh the canal 
was to be carried forward; and 
how to overcome the obstacles pre- 
sented first by a succession of hills, 
and next by the bed of the Irwell 
—that was a point which no rea- 
sonable man would undertake to 
grapple with. How it was grap- 
led with, and to what purpose, 

r. Smiles, in his interesting Life 
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of Brindley, has well told. Be- 
fore the daring of that self-taught 
genius, all difficulties melted away. 
Hills were tunnelled; over the 
Irwell an aqueduct was thrown, of 
sufficient height to admit of the 
passage beneath of masted vessels: 
and Manchester, with its 40,000 
inhabitants, was enabled, in 1761, 
to supply itself With fuel at less 
than half the cost which had been 
incurred the year before. 

To extend the canal to Liverpool 
and thereby connect that seaport 
with Manchester, was the next 
great scheme taken up and exe- 
cuted. Others followed which it is 
not necessary to particularise here, 
till by-and-by between each popu- 
lous English town, and almost 
all the rest, whether inland or on 
the seaboard, easy and inexpensive 
means or communication by water 
were provided. Forthwith the 
riches which had heretofore lain in 
the bowels of the earth were ex- 
humed. Not coal only, but iron 
and lead, and whatever else could 
be applied to the convenience of 
human life, became as accessible 
to the dwellers in every wayside 
village as to occupants of large 
towns; and the impulse thereby 
given to other industries than that 
of the loom began to make itself 
felt. A word or two will suffice to 
show how this came about. 

The cotton trade is now, and has 
long been, the great staple of this 
country. In 1760—the year of the 
King’s accession—the profits on the 
cost of the raw material, and of the 
labour bestowed upon it, were cal- 
culated to amount to £200,000 for 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 
And poor as the recompense was, 
and easy to be accounted for, we 
may reasonably doubt: whether in- 
creased facilities of turning out the 
goods would have benefited the 
producers, who, in the absence of 
other means than the pack-horse of 
conveying them from place to place, 
must have locked them up and 
left them to rot in cellars and 
warehouses, No sooner, however, 
were facilities afforded of throwing 
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in upon large towns, at a compara- 
tively cheap rate, the products of 
their looms, than manufacturers be- 
gan to study how they might ren- 
der their looms more productive, 
and merchants cast about for 
opening with foreign nations an 
export trade which as yet had, in 
cotton goods at least, no existence. 
The same year in which the King 
came to the throne, and the origi- 
nal Bridgewater Canal was mapped 
out, John Kay of Bury invented the 
fly-shuttle, by means of which the 
hand-loom weaver was able to make 
in a day twice as much cloth out of 
thread as he had made before. 
John Kay’s immediate reward was 
much the same as attends on every 
inventor. He interfered with the 
established routine of Jabour. He 
made the loom so productive that 
thread could not be supplied fast 
enough to keep it busy, and the 
weavers, irritated by intervals of 
compulsory idleness, and blaming 
Kay’s invention, fell upon Kay 
himself and drove him out of the 
country. Then help came to trade 
in the shape of improvements in 
the process of spinning, of which 
Lewis Paul, James Hargreaves, Tho- 
mas Hughes, and the ill-fated and 
wayward Samuel Crompton, were 
consecutively the authors, By-and- 
by arose Richard Arkwright, just 
as much as Brindley. a self-taught 
man, who, beginning life as a barber 
in Bolton, died one of the richest 
men in England. Contemporary 
with him was Robert Peel, the 
father of the late Prime Minister, 
and, far more original than either, 
Edward Cartwright, a clergyman 
and a poet. Hach of these added 
his share to the common stock of 
mechanical inve::tion, the last espe- 
cially giving to his country the most 
important of the whole, the power- 
loom, It is worthy of note that 
these great thmgs were begun, im- 
proved, and perfected within the 
limits of the era of which we are 
writing, and that in sixty years more 
a country which had heretofore de- 
pended’ on foreign nations for the 
supply of almost all its artificial 
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wants became mistress of an export 
trade larger and more remunerative 
than ever before was heard of since 
the world began. 

About the same time, or a little 
later, were introduced those im- 
provements in making porcelain 
or china which have advanced 
from year to year ever since, till 
they place the England of the 
present day quite upon a footing 
of equality with Holland and 
France. In 1763 Josiah Wedg- 
wood turned his attention to this 
matter, and in due time produced a 
cream-coloured earthenware very 
different from any which had pre- 
viously been seen in this country. 
Not that in the qualities of smooth- 
ness and beauty it surpassed, or 
even came up to, the older produc- 
tions of Bow, Worcester, and Chel- 
sea, But the porcelains of Bow, 
Worcester, and Chelsea contributed 
only to increase the luxuries of the 
rich, whereas the Wedgwood ware 
_-made its way into the dwellings of 
the poor. From these it expelled 
by degrees the wooden platters and 
brown dishes which had been in 
universal use prior to Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s success. Nor has the art 
stood still. When Mr. Wedgwood 
began his labours, the estimated 
profits upon the whole porcelain 
industry of England, after provid- 
ing machinery and paying work- 
men’s wages, amounted to not more 
than £5000 a-year, and the number 
of people employed upon it were 
very few. Ten years later the pro- 
fits had risen to £100,000 and the 
workpeople could be numbered by 
hundreds. Now many thousands 
earn their bread in the Potteries, 
and the whole civilised world—the 
east, the west, the north, and the 
south—is stocked with the works 
of their hands, 

Simultaneously, or nearly 80, 
with these inventions came Dr. 
Roebuck’s important discovery, 
that, in the smelting of iron, pit- 
coal is as efficacious as charcoal; 
and that to the iron-industry of 
this country, heretofore cramped 
by the danger of exhausting the 
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forests, no limits could be placed. 
Confident in the soundness of his 
own principles, Dr. Roebuck looked 
out for a convenient site on which 
to apply them, and finding it at 
Carron, a place within easy reach 
both of coal and iron, he there set 
up that great foundry which soon 
became, and long continued to be, 
the main source whence England 
derived the principal supply of 
cannon for her fleets and fortresses. 
Meanwhile James Watt was work- 
ing out those improvements in the 
steam-engine which others took up 
and carried continually further, till 
it became what we of the present 
generation find it to be. The pro- 
gress which he made, in conjunc- 
tion with partners less scientific 
but bolder than himself} was in- 
deed quite astounding. Within a 
few years of 1763 steam had to an 
enormous extent superseded the 
water - power, as water -power had 
previously set aside the power of 
hand, in all our principal manufac- 
tories. How it has gone on since, 
leading up, step by step, to the 
steam ship, the steam-carriage, and, 
though indirectly, still decidedly, 
to the electric wire, we may not 
stop to show. But this great truth 
we must ask our readers to observe 
and ponder upon. To whatever 
point of excellence the arts which 
civilise life have attained, the hard- 
est portion of the battle was fought, 
and fought out, in the reign of 
George IIL When he came to the 
throne England was destitute of 
roads, and could boast of only one 
canal, scarce three miles in ex- 
tent, and navigable for the lightest 
possible craft. Without means of 
intercommunication between the in- 
terior and the coast, and between 
one town and another, she could 
command neither foreign commerce 
nor domestic trade. The popula- 
tion was sparse and little employed 
in manufactures. The manners of 
her humbler classes were rude, and 
they fared indifferently. | Where 
the richest crops of corn are now 
reared, enormous swamps spread 
themselves out; and for lack of 


bridges, rivers were impassable, or 
passable only by fords and ferries. 
The Rev. James Brown, rector of 
Cheriton in Kent, published, in 
1726, ‘Three Years’ Travel in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales.’ We 
read the work at this day as we 
would the details of a journey into 
the heart of Africa, or across the 
continent of America, so perilous 
are the adventures which the brave 
ecclesiastic encountered, and so de- 
termined the energy which carried 
him through them all. He could 
not move from place to place ex- 
cept under the care of trustworthy 
guides; and as soon as the winter 
set in, and occasionally when heavy 
rains fell in summer, he suspended 
his operations, and established him- 
self wherever he might be, till 
better times came. In 1820, when 
the old King died, the roads of 
England were the best in the world. 
Coaches, beautifully horsed, and 
well appointed in every respect, 
ran over them, summer and winter, 
at an average rate of ten miles in 
the hour. The whole island was 
intersected with canals. Not a 
river or small stream, except in re- 
mote and out-of-the-way districts, 
lacked its bridges; and fens were 
Grained and heaths cleared away. 
As to the trade of the country, 
f.reign and domestic, it had become 
a marvel in men’s eyes, as it might 
well be. 

We turn next to the condition of 
society as we find it in its upper 
ranks; and there, too, the change 
wrought for the better during 
the interval over which Mr. Jesse’s 
narrative extends presents itself as 
perfectly amazing. Of the undis- 
guised venality of members of Par- 
liament in the earlier part of the 
old King’s reign we need not say 
one word. Then, as in the days of 
Walpole, every public man had his 
price, not in places for himself or 
his friends or his constituents only, 
but in notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which he accepted in return 
for support rendered to Whig Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile the habits of 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen 
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in private life were such as now 
surprise, almost as much as_ they 
offend, our better tastes. Hduca- 
tion in the softer sex was sadly 
neglected, and before marriage girls 
learned little except to embroider, 
to cook, and to dress, They usually 
married — we speak of the upper 
ten thousand —for rank or wealth, 
and thenceforth gave up their time 
to intrigue. They played high even 
at Court, George II. promoting the 
amusement. They could not al- 
ways spell or write correctly a com- 
mon note. Sunday was the great 
day for their entertainments. Their 
religion consisted in occasionally 
showing themselves at church; and 
their wit found vent in indelicate inu- 
endoes, Honourable exceptions to this 
rule there doubtless were; but the rule 
was general, wellnigh to universality. 
Among men, and especially men 
of fashion, to be profligate, drun- 
ken, given to play, and profane, 
was not only not discreditable but 
quite correct. The club-houses, and 
especially Brookes’s, were the scenes 
night after night of orgies which 
would not now be tolerated in the 
worst conducted gin-shop in Lon- 
don. Duels were events of constant 
occurrence, to which, no doubt, the 
barbarous custom of wearing swords 
greatly contributed. And he who 
could boast of having betrayed the 
largest number of women was re- 
ceived with the greatest favour in 
all circles. The extent to which 
the more daring among the wits 
carried their profligacy is well illus- 
trated hy the usages of the order 
of the Franciscans — a knot of men 
eminent in their day, and advanced, 
many of them, to high place in the 
counsels of the Sovereign. Mr. Jesse 
has well epitomised the story, and 
we therefore give it in his words. 
Speaking of Wilkes he says:— 


“He was one of that debauched fra- 
ternity, consisting of men of wit and 
fashion, who, having restored and fitted 
up the ruins of Midmenham Abbey, 
near Marlow, adopted the monastic 


garb at their convivial meetings, and 
instituted the most immodest rites and 
ribald mysteries within its sacred walls, 
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The ruins of the old abbey, formerly a 

convent of Cistercian monks, still stand 

surrounded by rich meadows, by hang- 

ing woods and venerable elms, on a 

beautiful and secluded spot on the 

banks of the Thames. Over the prin. 
cipal entrance was the inscription from 

Rabelais’s Abbey of Theleme, ‘ Fay ce 

que voudras. In the pleasure-grounds 
the temples, statues, and inscriptions all sa- 
voured of the impure tastes and irrever- 
ent wit of the modern denizens of the Ab- 
bey. The members of the new order styled 
themselves Franciscans, in honour of 
their father abbot Sir Francis Dashwood. 

‘ Dashwood shall pour from a communion-cup 

Libations to the goddess without eyes, 

And hob and nob in cider and excise,’ 

—CuvROnILL’s Candidate. 
Each monk had his cell and appropriate 
name. In the chapel —the embellish- 
ments of which were of so immodest a 
character that none but the initiated 
were permitted access to it, the monks 
not only adapted the sacred rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the profane 
worship of Bacchus and Venus, but are 
said to have carried their blasphemy 
to such a pitch as to administer the 
eucharist to an ape. The members of 
the Midmenham Club whose names 
have been handed down to us were, be- 
sides Sir Francis Dashwood and Wiikes, 
Bubb Dodington, afterwards Lord Mel- 
combe; Sir Thomas Stapleton, father of 
the twenty-second Lord Le Despencer; 
Paul Whitehead, the poet, who was,sec- 
retary to the brotherhood; and Thomas 
Potter, son of the then late Arehbishop 
of Canterbury, one whose rare and 
promising abilities as an orator and 
man of letters, unhappily succumbed to 
habits of debauchery and an early grave. 
Laurence Sterne has been named as one 
of the fraternity, though apparently on 
no very sufficient grounds. Lord Sand- 
wich’s connection with the club is more 
than once referred to in a clever poem 
of the time, entitled ‘Ode to the Earl of 
Sandwich’ :— 

‘The midnight orgies you reveal, 

Nor Dashwood’s cloistered rites conceal.’ 
And again— 
‘In vain you tempt Jack Wilkes to dine 
By copious drafts from chaliced wine, 
And anthems to Moll's nose.’ ” 

At Midmenham Abbey vice and 
profanity were indeed carried to 
their utmost limits; but they large- 
ly prevailed elsewhere. The public 
amusements of the age, the gather- 
ings at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and 
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suchlike places, tended much to 
encourage them. There, under 
cover of her mask, the wife, dis- 
gusted with her husband’s intemper- 
ance, found frequent opportunities 
of taking her revenge. Hogarth’s 
‘Rake’s Progress’ tells a tale which, 
in all except its finale, had more 
of historical truth than of fiction 
in it a century ago. Nor were the 
manners and morals of the squire- 
archy and even the clergy much 
more elevated. Drunkenness was 
regarded as a necessary incident on 
hospitality. The country gentle- 
man who allowed his guests to leave 
the dinner-table except in a state of 
elevation would have been despised 
as a screw—he was the best fel- 
low who saw them all first gorged 
with meat and wine and then put 
to bed. As to the clergy, their 
habits continued to be pretty much 
what they learned to make them 
when students at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Even the fellows’ com- 
mon room, and not unfrequently 
the masters’ lodge, taught them 
anything rather than the graces of 
sobriety. In a word, the age’ was a 
drunken age, a profligate age, an 
age either of daring profanity or 
indifference to religion—of coarse 
talk, coarse manners, and the worst 
possible morals. Exce; tions there 
doubtless were both in town and 
country to the general rule. The 
much-abused Lord Bute, for ex- 
ample, though a courtier, was a 
man of correct morals and refined 
tastes, just as among the country 
gentlemen some Squire Allworthys 
were to be found, and among the 
country clergy not a few parson 
Adamses. But for one Lord Bute 
in the higher circles a score at 
least of Lord Sandwiches defied 
God and man; and Sir Timothy 
Fletchers and Parson Trullebars, 
and worse than he, outnumbered 
by ten to one their more respectable 
neighbours, both lay and clerical. 

It would carry us far beyond the 
purpose of the present essay were 
we to speak at any length respect- 
ing the condition in this country of 
literature and the arts in the age of 
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which we are now writing. As was 
said a few pages back, it is not 
from the state of its literature that 
we can determine the comparative 
civilisation or barbarism of a na- 
tion. Rome was never more de- 
praved, the Empire was _ never 
more essentially brutal, than when 
Horace struck his lyre, and Cicero 
philosophised; and of the ages of 
Homer and of the authors of the 
sublime poetry of the Old Testa- 
ment, nothing more can be said 
than that they were utterly bar- 
barous. In like manner, the works 
of Pope, Swift, Addison, Steele— 
of Young, Thomson, Akenside, 
Collins, Gray—all these show that, 
neither through neglect of public 
patronage, nor by the inability of 
the masses to recognise its claim to 
distinction, can genius, whatever 
path it chalk out for itself, be held 
back. Yet the tone of the most 
successful works of the last cen- 
tury, as it reflects the tone of so- 
ciety itself, so it leaves upon the 
minds of the men of the present 
generation a not very comfortable 
impression. Not to mention the 
translations and imitations of de- 
praved French stories, which wo- 
men, virtuous as the fashion of 
virtue then was, devoured with 
avidity, we need only turn over the 
pages of Roderick Random and 
Count Fathom to see what the 
public taste then was, and how 
clever men pandered to it. Ob- 
serve that we do not pretend to 
squeamishness ourselves, nor de- 
sire to find it in others, touching 
such matters. The works of Smol- 
lett, Fielding, Richardson, and 
Churchill must always command 
readers so long as in England the 
power of appreciating high genius 
remains; but no gent'eman could 
now venture to read even the best 
of them aloud to an audience of 
ladies. The author who should 
describe as broadly as they do the 
darker shades in human life, would 
find some difficulty in getting a 
respectable publisher to father his 
work, and would certainly be greet- 
ed in these days with universal 
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condemnation by his critics. But 
though we may not judge from their 
standard literature of the advance 
which nations have made at dif- 
ferent periods in general refinement, 
a fair criterion is afforded of the 
degree of influence which literature 
exercised over them by studying 


the facilities at the command of 


the people for gaining access to the 
works of the best authors at any 
given period in history. For ex- 
ample, in 1730, when Samuel John- 
son had reached his nineteenth year, 
his father was in the habit of carry- 
ing books about from one market- 
town in the neighborhood of 
Lichfield to another, in order to 
sellthem; and at all the great 
fairs in Birmingham he set up a 
stall. There were then, through- 
out the whole of the corporation 
towns of England, only twenty- 
eight printing-houses established. 
As to circulating libraries, such 
things began to be only in 1751, 
Mr. Hutton of Birmingham being 
the first to open one. And in 1782, 
the provincial newspapers existing 
in England amounted to fifty, and 
no more. Nor is all this to be 
wondered at in a country which 
could boast of no schools except 
such as benevolent individuals had 
here and there founded; for when, 
among the people at large, the 
art of reading is unknown, who 
would ever think of accumulating 
printing-presses, or multiplying cir- 
culating libraries and journals? Of 
English literature, therefore, as an 
instrument for training the Eng- 
lish mind, or creating among the 
English people pure tastes and 
lofty aspirations, we are scarcely 
going too far when we say that, 
when George III. ascended the 
throne, it had no existence. Great 
authors there doubtless were, whose 
works told within a circle compara- 
tively narrow. But so far as the 
bulk of the people were concerned, 
whether in town or country, they 
might almost as well have had no 
existence. They were not read, 
or if read they could not have 
been appreciated, 





Art has always been, even more 
decidedly than literature, a very 
unsafe test to apply when we are 
considering the point at which, in 
social improvement, nations have 
arrived. But the extent to which 
artists are honoured, and _ their 
works held in esteem by the rich 
and noble, enables us to draw a 
just estimate in regard to the com- 
parative refinement of society in 
its upper grades. When George III. 
came to the throne, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Wilson, West, Angelica, 
Kauffman, and, though last not 
least, Hogarth, were all before the 
world. It would be too much to 
say that the great productions of 
their pencils were not appreciated, 
just as we should contradict the 
truth were we to assert that neither 
Roubilliac nor Wilton had achieved 
aname. But there was wanting 
to them all that without which 
genius in painting and _ sculpture 
can nowhere find a fair field on 
which to venture. England could 
boast of no patronage in high 
places, no marks of royal favour 
shown to artists, and, still more ne- 
cessary, no school or academy where 
students might study, and masters 
exhibit their finished performances. 
Private persons, here and there, 
did their best to supply the defect; 
and the artists themselves, of their 
own free will, and to a great ex- 
tent at their own cost, set up what 
they called the “ Academy” in St. 
Martin’s Lane. But the battle. 
went decidedly against them till, 
in 1768, the Royal Academy was 
founded, and the King stood forth 
as the avowed patron of art. We 
may no doubt question the correct- 
ness of the King’s taste when we 
find that among living painters 
West was his favourite. Still art, 
in the abstract, gained immensely, 
even though connoisseurs might be 
offended; and its professors took 
their proper place in public esti- 
mation, from which they have never 
since descended. 

Besides these there are many 
other points of comparison between 
England as she was in 1760, and 
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England as she had become in 1820, 
to which the space at our command 
will permit us only to allude. At 
the former of these periods, there 
was no protection to travellers ex- 
cept their own right hand, either 
in town or city. At the latter 
period watchmen guarded the streets 
in towns, mounted patrols kept 
the approaches to London safe, and 
the mail-coaches, with their well- 
armed guards, had completely driven 
highwaymen from the roads in the 
provinces. In 1760 the state of our 
prisons was frightful, and the law, 
not criminal only, but of debtor and 
creditor likewise, absolutely savage. 
In 1820 Oglethorp and Howard had 
done their work, and that process of 
amelioration was well begun which, 
if it be not wisely watched and di- 
rected, threatens to carry us into the 
opposite extreme of undue lenity. 
In the interval between 1760 and 
1820, the Church had reformed 
itself, and profligate parsons were 
become as rare as their opposites 
had been when the cycle began. 
Schools were springing up like- 
wise in every parish. Under their 
influence, the working classes lost 
by degrees their brutality, and 
society in its upper ranks puri- 
fied itself. It would be too much 
to say of George III. that he 
was, in any sense of the term, 
the immediate cause of the vast 
improvement in all these respects 
which characterised his age. But 
nobody can read Mr. Jesse’s vol- 
umes, far less be familiar with the 
Works from which he derived his 
information, without receiving a 
strong impression that all that it 
was possible for the sovereign of a 
constitutional country to do for the 


‘ purpose of elevating the tastes and 


mproving the morals of his people, 
George III. did. His own habits 
Were simple and unostentatious in 
the extreme. Of purity of life and 
conversation, he was a perfect mo- 
dei, In agriculture he took a lively 
Interest, contributing, as we have 
shown, both by writing and practice, 
to its advancement; and to the 
growth of manufactures, and the 


scientific researches which lead to 
it, he gave every encouragement. 
His patronage of literature and of 
the fine arts was liberal. The li- 
brary which he collected and be- 
queathed to the British Museum 
shows that this was not an indiscri- 
minating patronage ; and to his gra- 
cious manner of conversing with 
literary men, Dr. Johnson and others 
bear ample testimony. That he 
was sincerely religious, none who 
knew him could doubt. Of pro- 
motions to dignities in the Church 
he took, so to speak, personal 
charge; and oddly as from time 
to time he dispensed his favours, 
they were in every instance well 
bestowed. He promoted the spread 
of popular education everywhere, 
and his memory is still cherished, 
like the memory of a patron saint, 
by the boys of Eton. These are, 
after all, the great glories of kings. 
Success in war, which comes in one 
generation, not unfrequently makes 
room for great reverses in another; 
and the triumph of what is called 
principle in high politics, results 
often enough in the degradation of 
peoples. But where arts flourish 
which tend to make men happier 
and better; where literature is ex- 
ercised with a view to elevate the 
public taste; where religion—nei- 
ther histrionie nor  puritanical— 
operates to supply motives of con- 
duct, and keep men from forgetting 
their high destiny;—in whatever 
age or country we see these things 
advancing, then we may rest as- 
sured that the people are well 
governed, and their rulers wise 
men, The era of George III. is 
quite as remarkable in all these re- 
spects as it is for the triumphs by 
land and sea which waited on the 
arms of England. 

We wish that we could see in 
our own age a more steady progress 
in the same direction, and should 
be glad if it could be made quite 
clear to us that we are not, so far as 
public morals are concerned, going 
back from the point to which we 
had attained forty-seven years 
ago. 
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Tue story of the foundation of 
our American Colonies will always 
have a deep interest for English- 
men. Let our cousins over the 
water say and think of us what 
they will, it will never be without 
cordial sympathy that we in the old 
country trace the fortunes of those 
who went out from among us—our 
own flesh and blood; a sympathy 
which no subsequent quarrels or 
estrangements can destroy. 

Even the bitter anger felt by a 
large section in the mother country 
at the rebellion of our colonists, and 
the unwillingness to grant them in- 
dependence, had its origin in a jeal- 
ous affection. We could not bear 
that our children should repudiate 
what we held to be a natural bond 
of allegiance. Just as many a pa- 
rent now resents with jealous heart- 
burnings the day when son or 
daughter, grown to mature estate, 
claim to think and decide for them- 
selves, whether in the matter of 
marriage or of some other weighty 
question of life; just as they some- 
times try to draw the cords of filial 
duty tight, till they snap on the 
sudden, and leave child and parent 
severed far apart,—so it was with 
England and her grown-up sons over 
the sea. The feeling may not have 
been wise or reasonable in the one 
case more than in the other, but it 
was natural and genuine in both; 
and no one can real the records of 
those days fairly without confess- 
ing that it was so. Even those 
who hold the conduct of the mother 
country to have been arbitrary and 
unreasonable, should remember 
that so it is also in the case of all 
these family disruptions; however 
bitter may sometimes be the fruits, 
the root they spring from is not 
altogether evil: they are but the 
outgrowth of the jealousy which, 
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somehow or other, intertwines jt. 
self with our best natural affections, 
‘The early settlements on the coast 
of New England were planted by 
men who termed themselves, y 
justly, nothing more than “ adven- 
turers;” they professed no higher 
object than trading and fishing, and 
all of them resulted more or less in 
failure. “They were like the habi- 
tations of the foolish” (says an old 
Puritan chronicler, quoting Job), 
“cursed before they had taken 
root.” The leading spirits among 
these early pioneers were men of 
considerable enterprise, but little 
principle; they treated the native 
inhabitants with treachery and 
cruelty, and suffered themselves in 
return. But soon there came a new 
influx of colonists of a very differ- 
ent character. The congregation of 
Puritan separatists who had emigrat- 
ed from the North of England to 
Holland eleven years before, under 
Johnson, Robinson, and other lead- 
ers, had found little encouragement 
there beyond a safe refuge and 
liberty of opinion. The artisan 
life of Amsterdam and Leyden did 
not suit their former habits: they 
longed for a freer range and more 
pastoral occupations. There seemed 
some risk, too, of that “ Independ- 
ent” Church, for which they had 
given up so much, declining m 
strictness of principles as well as in 
numbers, owing to the constant m- 
termarriage of its younger members 
with the Dutch. So, in 1620, a 
band of some hundred and twenty 
(did they remember as an omen the 
number of the names of the dis 
ciples before Pentecost ?) set sail in 
the Mayflower, with the parting 
blessing of their old pastor, Robin- 
son—grown too old now to 
his tents again. They landed om 
the well-known Plymouth 
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and founded the town of New Ply- 
mouth, Few as they were, and 
slow as was the increase of the 
colony for some time, they soon 
found themselves too many for 
unity. In less than five years one 
of their ministers, Blackstone, found 
Independency at New Plymouth 
by no means independent enough 
for his taste: he ‘‘had left England,” 
he said, ‘‘ because he could not abide 
the Lord Bishops, but still less could 
he abide the Lord Brethren.” He 
withdrew, and settled himself at 
Shawmut, now known as Boston. 
Roger Conant, for some similar rea- 
son, separated himself also with a 
few followers, and planted a branch 
colony at Cape Anne; but so great 
were the sufferings of these last 
seceders, that, though reinforced 
by Endicott, who was sent out 
from England as “ Governor” with 
a small body of new emigrants, 
they had made up their minds to 
return, not to New Plymouth, but to 
England, in the teeth of Prelacy and 
its persecutions. But friends and 
sympathisers in the old country ral- 
lied round them, persuaded them to 
hold on a while, and obtained from 
the King, not without cost and 
trouble, the first charter of “ The 
Company of Massachusetts Bay,” 
with power to elect their own gov- 
ernor, make their own laws, and 
hold their own opinions. Armed 
with these privileges, some three 
hundred and fifty new emigrants 
set sail in six armed vessels for the 
new plantation, which they found 
in sad case; but, nothing daunted, 
they set to work to build two clus- 
ters of huts which they called towns, 
and, to show their loyalty as well as 
their faith, named them Charlestown 
and Salem. 

These last emigrants came chiefly 
from Dorsetshire and Lincolnshire, 
and most of them left England for 
conscience’ sake. Their leaders were 
divines of the English Church who 
had been “silenced” by the Court 
of High Commission. Some of the 
class of adventurers had wished to 
jon them, but their company was 
declined, They would shake them- 
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selves free, they said, of “ those bes- 
tial, yea diabolical sort,” who had 
already ruined so many hopeful 
plantations. - Some of the disap- 
pointed aspirants used equally 
strong expressions on their part. 
Captain John Smith, a man of great 
energy and enterprise, who had 
taken an active part in the earlier 
settlement of Virginia, and had 
assumed the high-sounding titles 
of “Governor of Virginia and Ad- 
miral of New England,” offered: 
his services to this new expedition, 
as he had to the earlier voyagers in 
the Mayflower—but in vain; he 
speaks of them as “an absolute 
crew, only of the elect, holding all 
but such as themselves to be repro- 
bate ”—all ready to rule, but none to 
obey, and determined to be “lords 
and kings of themselves.” There 
was some unpleasant truth in the 
accusations on both sides ; but the 
solemn fast with which the emi- 
grants inaugurated their voyage, 
the daily expositions and the Sun- 
day catechisings which took place 
on board their ships, awed even the 
sailors into reverence for men who 
were so plainly in earnest. 

Their first winter in the new 
country was a terrible one. Eighty 
of their number died. But they 
bore it bravely, and sent home, as 
many an emigrant has since, ac- 
counts more cheering than strictly 
truthful. This and other causes 
turned the eyes of many in Eng- 
land to the new field of enterprise 
across the Atlantic. A large party 
at home were growing more and 
more dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
proceedings in Church and State. 
The Massachusetts Bay Company 
projected the transfer of its charter, 
corporation, and government to the 
colony itself; and a knot of men of 
some position and estate in the 
eastern counties, of a higher class 
than had hitherto joined the adven- 
ture, was meditating a new embar- 
kation. 

The leading spirit, in this which 
may be called the second Puritan 
emigration, was John- Winthrop, 
whose remarkable ‘Life and Let- 
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ters,’ recently published in Ameri- 
ca by one of his descendants, now 
lie before us. To him, it is evident 
even from the admissions of his 
rivals, his fellow-adventurers main- 
ly looked for strength and coun- 
sel in their enterprise. The chief 
public events of his life, so far as 
the history of the colony is con- 
cerned, are embodied in the record 
which he drew up himself— The 
History of New England from 1630 
to 1649,"—and which was publish- 
ed, from the original manuscripts, 
early in the present century. Many 
of his letters have also been printed 
at different times. But he was a 
man who well deserved a special 
record, The details of his personal 
and family life have a double inte- 
rest: they not only illustrate a 
critical period of our English his- 
tory, civil and religious, but they 
help us to a thorough comprehen- 
sion of one who must be regarded 
as, in a very large measure, the 
founder of the great American na- 
tion. He is one of the best, as he 
is one of the strongest, types of the 
men to whom New England owes 
her real greatness. If we are in- 
clined to find any fault with his 
present biographer, it is that he has 
assumed somewhat too familiar an 
acquaintance, at least so far as his 
English readers are concerned, with 
the collateral history of the event- 
ful times of which he writes. 
Eventful as they were for England, 
they were more vitally eventful for 
America; and no doubt the bio- 
graphy of the Pilgrim Fathers is a 
household tale in most homes in 
Boston. Yet even for readers so sym- 
pathising and well informed, we 
think the interest of these volumes 
would have been heightened by 
further incidental notices of those 
with whom Winthrop was so closely 
associated—whose lives, it may be 
said were a part of his own. For 
readers on our side of the Atlantic, 
this biography absolutely requires 
such illustration; and we must 
take leave here to fill up the sketch, 
which we gladly borrow from Mr. 
Robert Winthrop’s pages, out of 
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some of those materials which, 
abundant as they are, may probably 
be more familiar to his countrymen 
than to ours. 

John Winthrop was the only son 
of Adam Winthrop of Groton House, 
near Sudbury; one of the old Suf- 
folk country squires, a justice of 
the peace for his’ county, with a 
moderate estate and a roomy old 
manor-house, where good old Eng- 
lish hospitality was liberally but 
unostentatiously dispensed; where 
the judge and the barristers on 
circuit, and the brother magistrate 
at sessions-time, and the rector or 
his substitute on Sundays, sat down 
alike to the early dinner—dapes 
inemptas—where the capon or 
turkey and short-legged down mut- 
ton was bred on the manor farm, 
and the pike (“ three-quarters of a 
yarde longe, wt puto,” notes the 
master of the feast) came fresh 
from the manor pond.  Occasion- 
ally a present of half a buck would 
come in from some grander neigh- 
bour, as Sir Thomas Savage of Mel- 
ford, a place still so famous for the 
quality of its venison, that the 
present French Emperor sent for 
some of the breed to stock one of 
his own parks. These Winthrops 
were connected by a with 
the Lord Burnell (of Acton Burnell), 
the Mildmays, the Fownes, and 
other ancient families in their own 
and other counties. They were 
patrons also of the Rectory of Gro- 
ton, and stanch friends of the 
Reformed Church. Both Adam 
Winthrop and his son John were 
great encouragers of preaching— 
the latter, indeed, could on octa- 
sion preach himself; and not con- 
tent with such supply as they found 
at their parish church, would at- 
tend at the neighbouring churches 
of Boxford and Edwardston (there 
were Thursday preachings as well 
as Sunday), whenever any divine 
of note was to be heard there. It 
is a note-worthy sign of the times 
that Adam the father records m 
curious journal which he kept, that 
in these three small churches he 
heard no less than thirty-three dif- 
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ferent preachers (whose names he 
gives) within the space of one year. 
This constant interchange of pul- 
pits among the Puritan divines may 
artly account for the inordinate 
length of their sermons; for it 
would have been, almost impossible 
for a man to supply his own par- 
ishioners with that amount of fresh 
matter Sunday after Sunday. Most 
of these discourses, however, seem 
to have been written ones; for he 
notes, evidently as something out 
of the usual course, “This daye 
Mr. Grice preached at Boxford ex 
improviso.”’ 

"tn this old manor-house of Gro- 
ton, John Winthrop was born in 
January, 1587 (8). His education 
was liberal. We do not learn where 
he was at school; but at the age 
of fourteen he was entered at Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge. He left 
alter two years of residence, taking 
no degree. Whether this prema- 
ture removal was the consequence 
of a serious illness which he had 
while at college, or whether it was 
in contemplation of some other re- 
sponsibilities which, as we shall pre- 
sently see, he was about to take up- 
on himself thus early, is not clear. 
But his university training was 
by no means wasted. It is plain, 
fom his subsequent correspond- 
ence with his son, when the latter 
in his turn went to college, that he 
was no mean proficient in writing 
latin; and the formal syllogisms 
which occur now and then in docu- 
ments of his composition go far to 
prove that in those days the Cam- 
bridge men did not despise logic 
% much as their successors are re- 
puted to do. 

More than once, in his after-life, 
he set himself to record his reli- 
gious thoughts and feelings, the 
struggles of his conscience, and his 
spiritual progress and decline. His 
biographer says of these memoranda 
what is most probably true enough, 
that they were “plainly intended 
for no eye but his own.” The 
fame is said, and perhaps with 
equal truth, of all such religious 
diaries, But, whatever the wish or 
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intentions of the writer, they are 
usually frustrated, if he be a per- 
son of any mark, by the inevitable 
course of events; and unless he has 
the strength of mind to destroy 
them before his death, they fall 
into the hands of friends whose 
love and admiration are sometimes 
greater than their judgment, and 
so find their way inevitably into 
the pages of a printed memoir, 
where it is presumed their author 
would least have wished to see 
them. In a private record of this 
character, which he calls his ‘Ex- 
periencia,’ jotted down at a some- 
what later period of his life, John 
Winthrop speaks of himself as hav- 
ing been, in his early youth, “ very 
lewdly disposed, inclining unto and 
attempting (so far as my heart en- 
abled me) all kinds of wickedness 
except swearing and scorning re- 
ligion, which I had no temptation 
unto in regard of my education.” 
So again, a little farther on, he 
describes himself as “still very 
wild and dissolute.” The inter- 
pretation which his present biogra- 
pher puts upon these and some 
similar expressions is almost cer- 
tainly the true one. 


“His language must undoubtedly be 
taken with some grains of allowance for 
the peculiar phraseology and forms of 
expression which belonged to the times 
in which it was written, and also for 
that spirit of unsparing self-examina- 
tion and self-accusation which was cha- 
racteristic of all the Puritan leaders, 
- le As, in his mature manhood, in 
his wilderness retreat, and from that lofty 
eminence of personal purity and piety 
on which he had now planted himself, 
he looked back over the course of his 
life, and found so little to reproach 
himself with except the follies and 
frailties of childhood, he seems to have 
been impelled to magnify every youthful 
peccadillo to the full measure of a deadly 
sin, in order that there might be some- 
thing on which to exercise the cherished 
graces of confession, humiliation, and self- 
abasement. It may be, however, that 
he really was as wild a lad as his words 
would seem to imply, and that the cor- 
ruptions of his youth weighed heavily 
upon his conscience in later years.” 
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We make bold to acquit John 
Winthrop of any such charge, in 
spite of the highly-coloured evi- 
dence which he has borne here 
against himself. A ‘Catalogue of 
Sinnes,’ which he makes at another 
period, is happily locked up in a 
cipher said to be unintelligible, 
aud which we trust may remain so ; 
and we could have been well con- 
tent—in spite of one or two strik- 
ing passages—il the whole of his 
religious experiences had been left 
in the same concealment. These 
morbid self-cissections are repulsive 
to most minds, and can be healti- 
ful to none. 

However, when he was little 
more than seventeen, John Win- 
throp, with the full consent of 
his friends, was married to an 
heiress, the daughter of John Forth, 
of Great Stambridge, in Essex—a 
fact sufficient to account for his 
short stay at Cambridge. At 
eighteen he was a father, and, what 
may seem more remarkable, a justice 
of the peace. After the simple and 
patriarchal fashion of the time, he 
continued to reside partly in the 
manor-house—his father resigning to 
him much of the management of the 
family estate, and even the lordship 
of the manor—and partly with his 
wife’s father at Stambridge. At 
twenty-eight he was a widower, 
with four surviving children. Of 
his life during these years there is 
little record; but an entry among 
his ‘Experiences’ shows us that, like 
most English country gentlemen, he 
was fond of field-sports, but had some 
scruples of conscience about indul- 
gence in them. 


“1611, Dec. 15.—Findinge by muche 
examination that ordinary shootinge in 
a gunne, ete., could not stande with a 
good conscience in myselfe, as first, For 
that it is simply prohibited by the lawe 
of the lande, uppon this grounde 
amongst others, that it spoiles more of 
the creatures then it getts: 2. It pro- 
cures offence unto manye: 3. It wastes 
great store of tyme: 4. It toyles a man’s 
bodye over muche: 5. It endangers a 
man’s life, ete.: 6. It brings no profite, 
all things considered: 17. It hazards 


more of a man’s estate by the penaltye of 
it then a man would willingly parte with: 
8. It brings a man of worth and godli- 
ness into some contempt: lastly, For 
mine owne parte, I have ever binne crost 
in usinge it, for when I have gone about it, 
not without some woundes of conscience, 
and have taken muche paynes and haz- 
arded my healthe, I have gotten sometimes 
a very little, but most commonlye nothing 
at all, t»wards my cost and laboure: 

“Therefore I have resolved and cove. 
nanted with the Lorde to give over all- 
togither shootinge at the creeke; and 
for killing of birds, ete., either to leave 
that altogither, or els to use it bothe verye 
seldome and very secreatly. God (if He 
please) can give me fowle by some other 
meanes; but if He will not, yet, in that 
it is His will who loves me, it is suffi- 
cient to uphould my resolution.” 


John Winthrop was an excellent 
man, though a bad shot, and we have 
no intention of judging him by these 
odd scruples of conscience. It is 
easier to appreciate the honesty with 
which he clinches his’ arguments 
against shooting, by the consideration 
that the result of his “paynes” in that 
way was “most commonly nothing 
at all,” than the peculiar form of 
piety which makes “a covenant with 
the Lorde” to follow a profane and 
unedifying sport “very secreatly.” 
But such was the distorted spiritual 
vision of the men of that peculiar 
school; we may afford to smile at 
their weaknesses, as they might at 
some of ours; but to refuse on that 
account to recognise their many 
noble qualities, would be to show 
a narrow-mindedness on our own 
part far less excusable than theirs. 

Winthrop soon married again. 
His second wife was Thomasine 
Clopton, one of the famous Clop- 
tons of Castleins, a country-house 
near Groton. In a year and a day 
after their marriage she died in 
childbed, and left him again a 
widower. He has left an account 
of her last hours, which, though 
disfigured in many places (as we 
venture to think) by the peculiar 
phraseology of his religious school, 
is yet full of simple earnestness 
and pathos. The concluding pas- 
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sage, in which he sums up her 
character, is wholly admirable. 


“She was a woman wise, modest, 
loving, and patient of injuries; but her 
innocent and harmless life was of most 
observation. She was truly religiouis, 
and industrions therein; plain-hearted, 
and free from guile, and very humble- 
minded; never so addicted to any out- 
ward things (to my judgment) but that 
she could bring her affections to stoop 
to God’s will in them. She was sparing 
jn outward show of zeal, &c., but her 
coustant love to good Christians, and 
the best things, with her reverent and 
careful attendance of God’s ordinances, 
both public and private, with her care 
for avoiding of evil herself and reprov- 
ing it in others, did plainly show that 
truth and the love of God did lie at the 
heart. Her loving and tender regard of 
my children was such as might well 
become a natural mother: for her car- 
riage towards myself, it was so amiable 
and observant as I am not able to ex- 
press; it had this only inconvenience, 
that it made me delight too much in her 
to enjoy her long.” 


A blank space in his little volume 
of memoranda, in which no entry 
seems to have been made for some 
weeks at least, marks the void in 
his life made by this second bereave- 
ment. He fell for a while into a 
state of apathy and despondency. 
But he was too energetic and too 
conscientious to allow the blow to 
break him down utterly. Afier-two 
years he married a third time—Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir John Tindal 
of Maplestead, who had not long 
before been assassinated by a man 
who was disappointed by one of his 
decisions as a Master in Chancery. 
It seems to have been a wise and 
prudent choice; and there was no 
disparity of age, for Margaret Tin- 
dal was but four years younger than 
her husband. The courtship was 
after the grave and formal fashion 
of the times; but their affection was 
mutual and sincere, and seemed to 
grow with their married years. 
Winthrop was at this time prac- 
tsing the law, and attending the 
courts both in London and on cir- 
cuit, He had chambers in the Tem- 
le, was employed occasionally in 


the drafts of bills for Parliament, 
and had a considerable practice 
amongst clients of some distinction. 
A few years afterwards he obtained 
the office of “ Attorney to the Court 
of Wards and Liveries”—an insti- 
tution of Henry VIII., the juris- 
diction of which extended over 
widows, wards, and lunatics. His 
residence in London separated him 
a gvod deal from his wife, but their 
correspondence was regular and 
affectionate. She was continually 
sending him up country delicacies 
from the manor—turkeys, ,capons, 
runlets of cider, and cheeses, often 
with deprecatory apologies for 
their not being so excellent as she 
could wish; and he in return 
chooses silk and “trymminge” 
for her dress, and sends presents 
of oranges for herself, and a little 
tobacco for her mother, Lady Tin- 
dal. Tobacco was one of the in- 
dulgences (possibly one of the sins) 
to which John Winthrop himself 
confessed; and no doubt he and 
his excellent mother-in-law smoked 
many a pipe of it together by 
the hall fireside at Groton Manor, 
though it was rather an expensive 
luxury. Here is a letter of his 
from the country to his eldest son, 
now keeping his law terms at the 
Inner Temple:— 


“ We want a little tobacco. I had 
very good, for seven shillings a-pound, 
at a grocer’s by Holborn Bridge. There 
be two shops together. It was at that 
which is farthest from the bridge, to- 
wards the Conduit. If you tell him it 
is for him that bought half a pound of 
Verina and a pound of Virginia of him 
last term, he will use you well. Send 
me half a pound of Virginia.” ' 

Indeed, he confesses that he had 
“fallen into a bondage” to this 
seductive weed; and a year later, 
consequence of a dangerous illness 
from malignant fever, he “ gave it 
clean over.” The prevalence of the 
habit of smoking was a snare to the 
consciences of these exceilent Puri- 
tans both in Old and New England. 
By the early laws of Massachusetts, 
tobacco was strictly prohibited; but 
the habit was too strong for law, and 
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the most respectable magistrates 
aud ministers continued to enjoy 
their pipes: most of them, like Win- 
throp with his gun, “very secreatly,” 
yet not so secretly but that great 
scandal was caused to the Church 
thereby. Heretics, Quakers, and 
witches, they had made short work 
with; but tobacco beat them: it 
was too strong a measure, even un- 
der that strong government, to hang 
aman for smoking—not to say that 
it would have been inconvenient for 
a rising colony to hang half their 
community. So, after much grave 
and anxious debating of the ques- 
tion, a resolution was passed, in their 
quaint wording, that “ tobacco should 
be set at liberty ;” and any one who 
has chanced to observe a modern 
New Englander’s habits in the use of 
it, will admit that this “liberty” is 
at yet very considerable. 

ut we must return to John Win- 
throp and his wife Margaret. The 
deep love and affection they bore 
each other is very pleasant to read 
of. The stern gravity which mark- 
ed the writer from his earliest years 
melts into tender playfulness when 
he takes his pen in hand for her. 
She received her love-letters—real 
love-letters—after marriage, a pri- 
vilege which few wives enjoy. The 
husband’s letters from his London 
chambers are very different produc- 
tions from those which the suitor 
wrote “to his dearest friend Mrs, 
Margaret Tyndal.” If it is fair to 
judge from the two specimens which 
have been preserved, these were of 
the most discreet and coldest pat- 
tern. Admirable advice—especial- 
ly in the delicate matter of dress; 
solemn hints that, though he “ will 
meddle with no particulars,” he 
hgpes his future wife will “ content” 
ne by dressing plainly; but as for 
the “love” they contain, they might 
(but for a passing adaptation of So- 
lomon’s Song) have been read aloud 
to a company of the most inveterate 
spinsters. His letters, indeed, have 
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always a religious tone: it was the 
abiding habit of his mind, some- 
times overwrought, but always ear. 
nest and sincere; but they have an 
abundant seasoning of that human 
affection which—we gladly learn 
from indisputable authority—is the 
reflex of a higher love. The very 
terms of endearment, varied letter 
after letter, are an index to the 
feeling which could hardly satisfy 
itself in common words. “My 
sweet wife ”—‘‘ Most deare and loy- 
inge wife”—“Mine owne sweet 
self’—are only some out of the 
many forms of loving address with 
which his letters begin. For her, 
the Puritan husband could almost 
find it in his heart to adopt that 
vain and idolatrous show of rever- 
ence for saints’ days, against which 
he would surely have said “ anathe- 
ma” to the parson of Groton. Writ- 
ing to his Margaret on the 14th of 
February, he says, in a little loving 
postscript, “‘Thou must be my Val- 
entine, for none hath challenged 
me.” Even when “ straightened in 
time,” he says, “I would not let a 
week passe without letting thee heare 
from me;” a resolution, the virtue 
of which must not be measured by 
these days of penny postage. He 
had to send his letters by such pri- 
vate hands as he could hear of, and 
hunt out with some pains and diffi- 
culty; such as “neighbour Cole” 
and “ goodman Newton.” Nor were 
such bearers always trustworthy. 
His son Forth (named after his 
mother) was rash enough, when at 
Cambridge, to trust a letter home 
to the hands of a volunteer postman 
instead of sending it by the re- 
gular Cambridge carrier, old Hob- 
son* (who meets us again unex- 
pectedly in these pages), and the 
letter never got delivered at all. 

It is difficult, out of these many 
love-letters, to choose one as @ spe- 
cimen. This at least is of the 
briefest :— } 

“My sweet Wife,—I blesse the Lorde 





* It can be hardly necessary to remind our readers of ‘* Hobson’s Choice,” or of 


Milton’s epitaphs on the trusty old carrier. 


Mr. R. Winthrop calculates that 


Hobson must have been now eighty-three years old—still in full work. 
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for His continued blessings upon thee and 
our familye; and I thanke thee for thy 
kinde lettres: But I knowe not what to 
saye for myselfe: I should mende and 
growea better husband, havinge the helpe 
and example of so good a wife, but I 
growe still worse. I was wonte hereto- 
fore, when I was longe absent, to make 
some supplye with volumes of lettres; 
but Ican scarce afforde thee a few lines. 
Well, there is no helpe but by enlarginge 
thy patience, and strengtheninge thy 
good opinion of him who loves thee as 
his owne soule, and should count it his 
greatest affliction to live without thee: 
but because thou art so deare to him, he 
must choose rather to leave thee for a 
tyme than to enjoye thee: I am sorrye 
I must still prolonge thy expectation, for 
I canot come forth of London till Tues- 
daye at soonest. The Lord blesse, and 
keepe thee and all ours, and sende us a 
joyfull meetinge. So I kisse my sweet 
wife, and rest thy faithfull Husband, 
“*Joun WINTHOP. 
“Thy syder was so well liked that we 
must needs have more as soon as thou 


canst. 
“ Nov. 26, 1624.” 


Well might Margaret write in reply, 
“T am wel persuaded of thy love, 
and can see it in a few lines asin a 
whole volem.” Her spelling is of 
the most impromptu kind, even 
for those days, when Government 
“standards” (or any other standard 
in such matters) were unknown, 
and every man and woman fought 
for their own hand in the way of 
orthography; but John Winthrop 
had surely never the heart to criti- 
cise it. She writes the following at 
a time when he has cut his hand :— 


“Lovinge and most deare Husband, 
—Now in this solytary and uncomfort- 
able time of your longe absence, I have 
no other meanes to shew my love but in 
theese poore fruts of my pen, with which 
Iam not able to expresse my love as I 
desire, but I shall endeavor allwaies to 
make my duty knowne to you in some 
Measure though not answearable to your 
deserts and love. Although it pleseth 
God to part us fora time, I hope He will 
bringe us to gether againe, and so pro- 
vide that we may not be often asunder, if 
it may be for our good and His glory; and 
now I thinke longe to heare of thee and 
of your safe cominge to London. I will 
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not looke for any longe letters this terme 
because I pitty your poore hande; if I 
had it heere I would make more of it 
than ever I did, and bynde it up very 
sofuy for fear of hurting it.’ 


He has a serious illness, once, in 
his town chamber; and then, and ° 
cnly then, the wife is disobedient. 
In spite of his charge “ not to think 
of coming up,” she sets out with 
only the escort of her maid Amy 
on a winter’s journey to London. 
The only omission on her part of 
which her husband ever makes even 
a semblance of complaint is curi- 
ously feminine: ‘ Thy sweet letters 
(without date), how welcome they 
were to meI cannot expresse.” But 
in truth such letters are of no date; 
the affection which breathes through 
them has ro characteristics of past 
or present. There needs the less 
apology for having lingered over 
the pages which record it. 

Of Winthrop’s sons, the elder, 
John, had tried the law, as we have 
seen. Either it did not suit his 
taste, or he made no way init. He 
seeins to have been a restless spirit. 
He now joined the fleet under the 
Duke of Sustiechon, and went out 
in the Due Repulse to the relief of 
Rochelle. Some words of parting 
advice which his father wrote to 
him have a right noble tone, in 
spite of what may seem a tinge of 
fitalism. The true Puritan could 
fight as well as pray. 


“Be not rash, upon ostentation of 
valour, to adventure yourself to unne- 
cessary dangers; but if you be lawfully 
called, let it appear that you hold your 
life for Him who gave it to you, and will 
preserve it unto the farthest period of 
His own holy decree. For you may be 
resolved that, while you keep in your 
way, all the cannons or enemies in the 
world shall not be able to shorten your 
days one minute.” 


The son soon returned, liking the 
sea perhaps no better than the law ; 
and it was in this erratic member 
of the family that the longing for 
emigration first showed itself. He 
had at one time a wish to join En- 
dicott’s expedition to New England, 
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already mentioned. He did not go, 
though his father rather encouraged 
it than otherwise; but there is no 
evidence that the elder Winthrop 
felt any personal interest in these 
earlier emigrations, or had any 
thought at this time of being pos- 
sibly led himself in the same direc- 
tion. John Winthrop, the younger, 
contented himself for the present 
with a foreign tour, which extended 
as far as Constantinople. 

It is in some letters of the next 
year that we find Winthrop first 
entertaining the idea of expatria- 
tion. But the materials for his 
biography at this point seem to be 
far more scanty than at some less 
| interesting periods of his life. We 
can only learn that he was no 
longer “‘ Attorney of the Court of 
Wards.” Perhaps he resigned it 
from dislike of the work; more 
probably, as his biographer sug- 
gests, “his opposition to the course 
of Government at this period, and 
his manifest sympathy with those 
who were suffering under its unjust 
exactions and prescriptions, may 
have cost him his place.” The 
expressions in his letters favour 
this conclusion. ‘I think,” he says 
in one, “mine office is gone;” in 
another, “ Mine office is gone, and 
my chamber both.” He writes to 
his wife :— 


‘* My occasions are such as thou must 
have pacience till the ende of next 
weeke, though I shall strive to shorten 
it, if possible I may; and after that I 
hope we shall never parte so long againe, 
till we parte for a better meetinge in 
heaven. But where we shall spend the 
rest of our short tyme I knowe not; the 
Lord, I trust, will direct us in mercye: 
my comfort is, that thou art willinge to 
be my companion in what place or con- 
dition soevere, in weale or in woe.” 


The reasons which induced Win- 
throp and his fellow-adventurers 
to quit their native country for the 
then almost unknown shores of 
America may be best given in his 
own words. It does not appear 
that, in the case of this particular 
_body of emigrants, the most con- 
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siderable of all, it was any actual 
persecution for conscience’ sake 
which impelled them to it. Partly 
they had a desire “to carry the 
gospel into those parts of the 
world, to help on the coming of 
the fulness of the gentiles, and 
to raise up a bulwark against the 
kingdom of Antichrist. which the 
Jesuits laboured to rear in those 
parts.” They thought, too, that 
*‘ evil times were coming,” and that 
“the Church had no place left to 
flie unto but into the wilderness,” 
But partly also they were led, like 
modern emigrants, by the hope of 
bettering their fortunes; and it is 
curious to find them complaining, 
in those early days, of difficulties 
in the old country which we are 
apt to look upon as of much more 
modern development—the pressure 
of an increasing population, so that 
“the land grows weary of her in- 
habitants;” the growing extrava- 
gance of living, “‘so as no man’s 
estate almost will suffice to keep 
sail with his equals; the ‘ unsup- 
portable charge” of a liberal edu- 
cation for their children, and “the 
deceitful and unrighteous course” 
of all “arts and trades,” so that 
“it is almost impossible for a good 
and upright man to maintain his 
charge and live comfortably in any 
of them.” But for the antique 
turn of the sentences, we might 
readily imagine that in these ‘ Rea- 
sons,’ drawn up by John Winthrop 
more than two hundred years ago, 
‘for justifying the Undertakers of 
the intended Plantation in New 
England,’ we were reading the 
arguments advanced by a modern 
English gentleman with a large 
family and small estate for emi- 
grating to Australia. 

That the difficulty of keeping up 
his position in his native country, 
with a large and increasing family, 
was one of the most weighty in- 
ducements which Jed John Win- 
throp to turn his thoughts to New 
England, is evident from another 
paper found in his own handwrit- 
ing, and which his descendant has 
now printed for the first time. It 
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js called ‘Particular Considerations 
in the case of J. W.’ 


“1, It is come to that issue that (in 
all probabilitye) the wellfare of the plan- 
tation depends upon his goeinge, for 
divers of the chief undertakers (upon 
whom the rest depend) will not goe with- 
out him. 

“9, He acknowledges a satisfactorye 
calling, &c. 

“3, Though his means be sufficient 
fora comfortable subsistence in a pri- 
vate condition heere, yet the one-halfe 
of them being disposed to his three 
elder sonnes, who are now of age, he 
cannot live in the same place and cal- 
lynge with that which remains; bis 
charge being still as great as before, 
when his meanes were double; and so 
if he should refuse this opportunitye, 
the talent which God hath bestowed 
upon him for publike service were like 
to be buried.” 


There is evidence besides, from 
his own letters, that, to meet his in- 
creasing family charges, he had bor- 
rowed money from relatives, which 
he had some difficulty in paying. 
There was a prodigal, too, even in 
that well-ordered family. The 
third son, Henry, had gone, out, 
not in very edifying company, to 
seek his fortune as a_tobacco- 
planter in Barbadoes (“ Barbatus,” 
his mother, with much originality, 
spells it), and was always writing 
home for supplies, and promising 
to send large returns, which never 
came; so that at length the father 
is compelled to write tothe effect 
that he neither will nor can do 
more for him: “I owe more already 
than Iam able to pay without sale 
of my land.” 

Winthrop’s motives for emigra- 
tion, therefore, were of a much more 
mixed character than either his past 
or present biographers seem willing 
to allow. But none of them were 
at all to his discredit; and the 
high estimation in which his char- 
acter was held by those who knew 
him best, is evidenced not only by 
the unwillingness which he men- 
tions of the “chief undertakers” 
to go without him, but by the fact 
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that he was chosen by them unani- 
mously first Governor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Company, now to 
be transferred to New England. 

The chief names among those 
who were associated with him in 
this enterprise were Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, who took over with 
him three sons and two daughters, 
Isaac Johnson, John Humphrey 
(chosen first Deputy-Governor), and 
Thomas Dudley. All of them were 
men of some local influence and 
position. Johnson had married 
the Lady Arbella Clinton, and 
Humphrey the Lady Susan, daugh- 
ters of the Earl of Lincoln, who 
both accompanied their husbands, 
undeterred by the discomforts of 
such a voyage or the hardships of 
a settler’s life. Winthrop had no 
such pleasant companionship. His 
wife was expecting her -confine- 
ment, and it was arranged that she 
should follow next spring, when 
she and her infant might be fit to 
cross the sea. He had reason after- 
wards to rejoice in an arrangement 
which was at the time a severe 
trial to the affection of both. His 
three younger sons, Henry, Adam, 
and Stephen, were to be of the 
company; and he was so fortunate 
as to persuade his friend and 
neighbour, William Gager, “a right 
godly man and skilful chyrurgeon,” 
of whom he is informed that the 
country practice in the Suffolk vil- 
lages does not “afford such suffi- 
cient. and comfortable imployment 
as his gifts doe require,” to give 
the new colony the benefit of his 
skill. 

Winthrop spent his last Christ- 
mas in England at the old manor- 
house with his wife and family in 
1629. There it was, most likely, 
that the parting scene took place 
which Hubbard has recorded, when, 
“at a solemn feast amongst many 
friends, a little before their last 
farewell, finding his bowels yearn 
within him, instead of drinking to 
them, by breaking into a flood of 
tears himself, he set them all a- 
weeping with Paul’s friends, while 
they thought of seeing the faces 
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of each other no more in the land 
of the living.” In the following 
March he embarked with his party 
at Southampton. There were seven 
hundred of them in all; and quite 
a little fleet—no less than eleven 
ships—had been provided for their 
transportation. But only four were 
ready to sail at the time appointed, 
and Winthrop would not wait. Of 
these four vessels, the Admiral, 
of 350 tons, carrying twenty-eight 
guns and fifty-two men, was named 
the ‘Arbella,’ in compliment to 
Johnson’s noble and __ beautiful 
wife, the acknowledged heroine of 
the expedition. The former name 
of this vessel had been the Eagle, 
and our present author’s Ameri- 
can sentiment so far overrides his 
chivalry that he actually regrets 
the change. It is the only instance 
of bad taste in his volumes. Our 
own admiration for the “bird of 
freedom” certainly does not carry 
us so far. The ships were detained 
by adverse winds at Cowes, and 
again off Yarmouth; and during 
this delay Winthrop again and 
again wrote parting letters to his 
wife. They have been well worth 
preserving: we can only find room 
for a part of one of them; it is 
dated “From aboard the Arbella, 
riding at the Cowes, March 28, 
1630.” 


‘And now, my sweet soul, I must 
once again take my last farewell of thee 
in Old England. It goeth very near to 
my heart to leave thee; but I know to 
whom I have committed thee—even to 
Him who loves thee much better than 
any husband can, who hath taken ac- 
count of the hairs of thy head, and puts 
all thy tears in His bottle, who can and 
(if it be for His glory) will bring us to- 
gether again with peace and comfort. 
Oh, how it refresheth my heart to think 
that I shall yet again see thy sweet face 
in the land of the living! that lovely 
countenance that I have so much de- 
lighted in, and beheld with so great 
content! I have hitherto been so taken 
up with business as I could seldom look 
back to my former happiness ; but now, 
when I shall be at some leisure, I shall 
not avoid the remembrance of thee, nor 
the grief for thy absence. Thou hast 
thy share with me; but I hope the 
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course we have agreed upon will be some 
ease to us both, Mondays and Fridays, 
at five of the clock at night, we shall 
meet in spirit till we meet in person, 
Yet if all these hopes should fail, blessed 
be our God that we are assured we shall 
meet one day, if not as husband and 
wife, yet in a better condition, Let 
that stay and comfort thine heart. Nei- 
ther can the sea drown thy husband, nor 
enemies destroy, nor any adversity de- 
prive thee of thy husband and children. 
Therefore I will only take thee now and 
my sweet children in mine arms, and kiss 
and embrace you all, and so leave you 
with God. Farewell, farewell. I bless 
you all in the name of the Lord Jesus,” 


Another letter of farewell, writ- 
ten to his dear friend Sir William 
Spring, one of the members for the 
county is expressed in almost pas- 
sionate terms of affection. The 
fervid apostrophe at the end, in 
Winthrop’s favourite language of the 
‘Canticles,’ has an eloquence of its 
own :— 


“ But I must leave you all; our fare- 
wells usually are pleasant passages, mine 
must be sorrowful. This addition of 
‘forever’ isa sad close, yet there is some 
comfort in it—bitter pills help to pro- 
cure sound health. God will have it 
thus, and, blessed be His holy name, let 
Him be pleased to lift up the light of 
His countenance upon us, and we have 
enough. We shall meet in heaven, and 
while we live our prayers and affections 
shall hold an intercourse of friendship, 
and represent us often with the idea of 
each other’s countenance. 

Now Thou, the Hope of Israel, and the 
sure hope of all that come to Thee, knit 
the hearts of Thy servants to Thyself in 
faith and purity ! Draw us with the sweet- 
ness of Thine odours, that we may run 
after Thee ; allure us, and speak kindly to 
Thy servants, that Thou mayest possess 
us as Thine own in the kindness of youth 
and the love of marriage; seal us up by 
that Holy Spirit of promise, that we may 
not fear to trust in Thee ; carry us into 
thy garden, that we may eat and be filled 
with those pleasures which the world 
knows not; let us hear that sweet voice 
of Thine, ‘My love, my dove, my un- 
defiled ;’ spread Thy skirt over us, and 
cover our deformity ; make us sick with 
Thy love; let us sleepin Thine arms, 
and awake in Thy kingdom, The souls 
of Thy servants, thus united to Thee, 
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make as one in the bonds of brotherly 
affection ; let not distance weaken it, 
nor time waste it, nor changes dissolve 
it, nor self-love cast it out.” 


_ One more letter of joint farewell 
the governor and his company wrote 
“from Yarmouth, aboard the Ar- 
bella.” It was to “their brethren 
in and of the Church of England,” 
whom they were kaving in the body 
for ever, but from whom assuredly 
they never thought to be severed 
in the spirit. It is a noble letter, 
which should be read entire in Mr. 
Winthrop’s pages, for to mutilate 
it is scarcely justifiable; but its 
tone may be judged of from the 
following passages :— 


““We desire you would be pleased to 
take notice of the principals and body 
of our company, as those who esteem it 
our honor to call the Church of Eng- 
land, from whence we rise, our dear 
mother; and cannot part from our na- 
tive country, where she specially resid- 
eth, without much sadness of heart and 
many tears in our eyes, ever acknowledg- 
ing that such part and hope as we have 
obtained in the common salvation we 
have received in her bosom, and sucked 
it from her breasts. 

“We leave it therefore, not as loath- 
ing that milk wherewith we were nour- 
ished there ; but, blessing God for the 
parentage and education, as members of 
the same body shall always rejoice in 
her good, and unfeignedly grieve for any 
sorrow that shall ever betide her; and 
while we have breath, sincerely desire 
and endeavour the continuance and 
abundance of her welfare, with the en- 
largement of her bounds in the kingdom 
of Christ Jesus.” 


The actual writer is unknown ; 
but it seems to bear evident traces 
of Winthrop’s style. 

The voyage was not without its 
discomforts and even dangers. Our 
biographer has condensed it into 
acouple of pages—not judiciously, 
as we think, since there are other 
portions of these two volumes which 
might much more reasonably have 
been curtailed. Hubbard, in his 
quaint and amusing narrative, gives 
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us far more of its details. The 
Talbot, in addition to the ordinary 
sufferings, had the smallpox on 
board, and lost some of her crew. 
Owing to the stormy weather, very 
many of the cattle, of which each 
ship carried a considerable number, 
died from bruises and broken limbs; 
but Hubbard consoles himself with 
the reflection, that even “if Jacob 
himself had been there” to look 
after them, he could not have 
helped it.* 

The Arbella was the first ship to 
make land. On the seventy-second 
day there came to the worn voyagers 
“a smell of the shore, like the 
smell of a garden,” and four days 
afterwards they landed at Salem. 
Winthrop notes in his journal that 
the captain and the gentlemen of 
the company supped ashore, “ with 
a good venison pasty and good 
beer,” while the humbler emigrants 
wandered along the shore of Cape 
Anne, and refreshed themselves 
with “store of fine strawberries.” 
The Talbot soon followed her con- 
sort, and in her arrived young Hen- 
ry Winthrop. The wanderer had 
found his last resting-place; the 
very day he sethis foot on the new 
continent, he was drowned in swim- 
ming a river, “A sprightly and 
hopeful young gentleman,” Hub- 
bard calls him—there was good in 
him, perhaps, after all. He was 
but twenty-two, was just married, 
and his young widow bore him a 
daughter at Groton Manor while 
he was on his voyage out. Eleven 
ships, the whole of the first detach- 
ment, had arrived safe by the end 
of July ; and six more, carrying a 
new reinforcement, straggled in 
before the close of that year. 

It has been said that the colony 
had suffered severely the winter be- 
fore this new immigration. They 
were, in fact, almost starving when 
the Arbella arrived. Hardship :nd 
trouble were for some time the Jot 
of the new settlers also. Want or 
proper food and warm shelter—all 
which their previous habits of life 





* W. Hubbard’s ‘ Narrative ’ (Massachus. Hist. Soc. Collections, 2d Ser. vol. v.) 
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had made necessary to them even 
more than to their predecessors—be- 
gan totell upon them at once. The 
comparatively cheerful letters which 
the Governor writes home to Groton 
Manor give very little idea of the 
real misery of the new settlement. 
He was carrying out to the utter- 
most the moito which he had 
adopted as the anagram of his 
name (lohafies Winthrop) —“‘‘f 
hope’ wins a throne.” They had 
an unhealthy autumn, and the 
deaths were many. One of the 
first victims was Lady Arbella 
Johnson ; she died little more than 
a month alter her arrival. Very little 
has been recorded of ber, though 
evidently there was much to tell ; 
but the brief Puritan chronicles 
melt into poetry when they speak 
of her death. “She came ” (says 
Hubbard) “ from a paradise of plea- 
sure into a wilderness of wants: 
she had not counted the cost, and 
it proved too strong a temptation* 
for her.” More emphatic, though 
shorter, is Cotton Mather’s tribute, 
‘*She took New England on her 
way to heaven.” In another month 
her husband followed her. The 
colony had almost as great a loss 
in “good Mr. Higginson,” who had 
cheered and encouraged his people 
through the miseries of the winter 
before, and Gager, their ‘“ chir- 
urg:on.” Two hundred in all had 
diel by the end of the year. A 
great scarcity followed during win- 
ter and early spring, and there 
were no supplies from England. 
Still, Winthrop lost neither heart 
nor hope, and his letters to his wife 
(who had got safely through her 
trouble, and given him another 
little daughter) are full of cheer 
for the future. He did not tell 
ker the worst: how they had been 
forced to live chiefly upon clams 
and mussels—food abhorrent to an 
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inland Englishman—and nuts and 
acorns ; and how, even in his own 
household, “the Jast batch of bread 
was in the oven,” or, in Mather’s 
version of the story, the Governor 
himself was giving away “ the last 
handful of meal in the barrel te a 
poor man distressed by the wolf 
at the door,” and a special day had 
been appointed for public fasting 
and prayer, when the topmasts of 
the Lyon, despatched by the provi- 
dent Governor six months before 
to Bristol for provisions, were seen 
in the offing, and a general Thanks. 
giving day—the first of those com- 
memorations—was proclaimed by 
an order in council instead of a 
fast. 

Some of the colonists lost heart, 
app:rently, and went home again, 
Among them was Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, with his two daughters 
and one of his sons. His depart- 
ure was a great discouragement, 
but the Governor took it with 
his usual cheerfulness. He enter- 
tained the party at his house the 
night before, and “ gave them three 
drakes at their setting sail.” t 

But Margaret Winthrop never 
flinched from her resolution to join 
her husband. She was to have 
the escort not only of her eldest 
son, but of John, Wilson, pastor of 
the new church at Boston, who had 
returned to England to bring out 
his wife. Mrs. Wilson, however, 
would not go. “I marvel ” (writes 
Margaret to her husband) “ what 
mettle she is made of.” It was 
in the dark days of November 
1631 when the good ship Lyon 
came in again as the herald of joy, 
and, after twenty months’ separa- 
tion, Winthrop and his family were 
once more reunited. Not without 
a fresh sorrow; for though the 
mother bore the passage bravely, 
the little daughter had died on board 





* ¢,e. “trial.” 


+ Most of our readers probably know the distinction between ducks and drakes— 


the latter being small pieces of ordnance. 


But Mr. R. Winthrop informs us 


that the original transcribers of his ancestor’s journal did not, and that in the first 
edition of Winthrop’s ‘ History of New England * it stands thus,—‘“* The Governour 
gave them three ducks at their setting sail.” 
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a week after they set sail. The 
voyagers were received with hearty 
rejoicings, proof sufficient of the 
estimation in which the Governor 
was held. “The captains, with 
their companies in arms, entertained 
them with a guard, and divers vol- 
lies of shot and three drakes; ” and 
the people brought in, from all the 
country round, goodwill offerin 
in the shape of fat venison, kids, 
geese, ducks (real ducks), and _par- 
tridges. The day week after, Win- 
throp notes in his journal— 


“We kept a day of Thanksgiving at 
Boston.” 


Margaret Winthrop was never part- 
ed again from her husband, but for 
a few days, till her death, fifteen 
years afterwards. Of her life in 
the New World we know almost 
nothing; two or three of her letters 
(she had no need to write many) have 
been preserved, and breathe still 
the same loving and hopeful spirit. 
She died at Boston, after two days’ 
illness, Of some kind of epidemic 
which had all the characteristics of 
influenza; “a woman of singular 
virtue, prudence, modesty, and 
piety, and specially beloved and 
honoured of all the country.” The 
testimony is her husband’s; but 
no reader of these volumes will 
think that he said too much. 

Let us confess that we turn 
with no great relish from these 
domestic pictures to the religious 
and political questions which vexed 
the new settlement. The volumes 
before us treat of these matters at 
some length, as was necessary to 
complete the biography of a man 
who had so much to do with them; 
but our readers will excuse us if we 
touch them very lightly. The nar- 
rowness, the exclusiveness, the bit- 
ter controversial spirit which crop- 
ped out in these New England Puri- 
tans (how different from their fare- 
well letter! ) are not pleasant things 
to remember in the case of men 
whose characters, in many respects, 
we cannot but admire and honour. 
The moment they begin to say to 
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us—if not in so many words, yet 
by implication in their acts and 
language—"* We are not as other 
men are,” our admiration ceases as 
our sympathies must, and an in- 
voluntary antagonism begins to 
assert itself. It is just so long as 
they are as other men are, or pro- 
fess to be, in the kindly intercourse 
of life, its duties, its affections, 
and its charities, and so long as 
their religious fervour only throws 
over these abrighter glow, that we 
can study their acts and words with 
interest. 

They went from England in 
search of a religious Utopia—to 
estublish a Christian polity in 
which all should be of one heart 
and of one mind. It would be 
needless to say, even to those who 
knew nothing of their subsequent 
history, that they did not find it. 
They took pains, we must con- 
clude, to carry with them in their 
company none but such as they 
had proved and knew. Yet, while 
they lay wind-bound at Cowes, 
during the solemn fast which they 
held preparatory to their voyage, 
two of their party broached and 
drank “a randlet of strong waters” 
belonging to the common stock. 
Hardly had they landed in their 
new settlement, than Winthrop has 
occasion to write: ‘I think here 
are some persons who never showed 
so much wickedness in England 
as they have done here.” Some 
among the company were indeed lit- 
tle better than wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. There was one Sir Ste- 
phen Gardiner, a “Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre ” (“ himself a whit- 
ed sepulchre,” as old Hubbard re- 
marks parenthetically ), who had 
joined them under pretext of be- 
ing tired of the world, and who 
abused the facilities of a retired 
locality to lead an immoral life, 
which was a great scandal tp 
the community. Detected and de- 
nounced, he for some time defied 
the Governor to apprehend him, 
and was captured at last by the. 
native Indians, atter a most gallant 
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defence, worthy of his real or as- 
sumed knighthood. He was at 
once sent back to England as a 
prisoner in the Lyon. ‘The love of 
money crept in even among those 
whose religion was of the sternest 
type, and whose morals were irre- 
proachable. In the very time of 
scarcity the Deputy-Governor him- 
self, Thomas Dudley, was publicly 
accused of selJing corn to the poorer 
settlers on usurious terms. ‘ Hard 
dealing,” Winthrop notes with sor- 
row, was common among them. “It 
is a very sad thing,” he writes 
at a subsequent date, “to see how 
little of a public spirit appeared in 
the country, and of self-love too 
much,” 

Yet the laws of the new colony 
were of the sternest Old Testa- 
ment type: the milder code of the 
mother country they had repudi- 
ated as unfaithful to the divine 
model. The “Blue Laws of Mas- 
sachusetts,” as they are commonly 
quoted, were no doubt merely the 
satirical jest of an enemy. It is 
not true that it was solemnly en- 
acted that ‘‘no woman should kiss 
her child on Sabbath or fasting- 
day ;” that “‘no man should run or 
walk on the Sabbath-day, except 
reverently to and from meeting; ” 
or that no woman should “ make 
mince-pies.” But in the aciual 
code—*The Model of Moses his 
Judicials "—*‘ drawn up out of the 
Scriptures by that godly, grave, 
and judicious divine, Mr. John Cot- 
ton,” the severity of some of the 
enactmeats is startling. Not only 
is death the penalty affixed to witch- 
craft and heresy (“‘ for a heretic is 
no less than an idolater”), but the 
same punishment is awarded to 
blasphemy, rebellion against pa- 
rents, and “profaning the Lord’s 
Day in a careless and scornful 
neglect thereof;” while “rash and 
profane cursing and swearing” is 
to be punished with “ branding 
with a hot iron, or boring through 
the tongue.” We may presume 
that this sanguinary code was mo- 
dified in practice so far as the lesser 
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offences were concerned; but its 
merciless carrying out in the cases 
of heresy and witchcraft is noto- 
rious matter of history. No Star 
Chambér or Court of High Com- 
mission ever dealt more largely in 
persecution than the men whose 
watchword was religious liberty, 
One of their ablest writers has 
defended their conduct in _ this 
re&pect by saying that “ liberty 
of conscience ” does not mean “ liber- 
ty to blaspheme.” But he forgets 
that this argument might have been 
urged with equal force and with 
equal sincerity by Pole or Bonner, 
The minor legislation as to dress 
and depvrtment, however arbitrary, 
was at least in most instances 
harmless and well meant. Tobacco, 
as we have already said, was 
speedily “set at liberty.” Long 
hair was for sume time forbidden 
to men, on the ground of apostoli- 
cal censure. But, as Governor 
Hutchinson shrewdly remarks in 
his ‘ History of New England,’ it 
was strange that amongst those 
who looked so literally to the Jew- 
ish laws for precedents, the text 
in Levitieus, “ Ye shall not round 
the corners of your heads,” was 
never brought up on the other side. 
The “vain cu-tom” of drinking 
healths was forbidden (‘though 
divers and even godly persons were 
very loath to part with it”), for 
sundry grounds assigned; as that 
‘**it occasioned much waste of wine 
and beer,” and that “to employ 
the creature out of its natural use 
is a way of vanity.” The use of 
veils, as might be supposed from 
the sex whom the question con- 
cerned, was matter of longer and 
more serious debate. Governor 
Endicott and others were strong 
upon the point of the women’s 
wearing them; and the custom 
was very generally adopted until 
Mr. Cotton preached a sermon at 
Boston, in which he pointed out 
that the’r use in Scripture was con- 
fined to virgins on the one hand, 
or women like Tamar on the other; 
and thereby exhorted the married 
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women to leave them off, inasmuch 
as he supposed they neither made 
pretence to the first character, nor 
cared to be mistaken for the other. 
Whereupon, says Hubbard—who 
is a very good story-teller for a 
Puritan—* they who before thought 
it shame to be seen in public with- 
out a veil, were ashamed ever after 
to be covered with them.” 

The more serious controversies, 
on points of doctrine, which from 
time to time disturbed the commu- 
nity, would be much more weari- 
some and not more profitable to 
follow. Of many of them it might 
be said, as Winthrop himsclf says 
of one question of grave dispute 
between Cotton and Wilson, that 
“no man could tell, except some 
few who knew the bottom of the 
matter, where any difference was.” 
His wise spirit, even then, loathed 
these religious enmities. He notes 
again in his journal—‘‘ Every occa- 
sion increased the contention, and 
caused great alienation of minds; 
and it beg»n to be as common here 
to distinguish between men by be- 
ing under a Covenant of Grace or 
a Covenant of Works, as in other 
countries between Protestants and 
Papists.” 

The election to the office of 
governor was annual, and for the 
first four years Winthrop was re- 
elected without opposition. The 
honesty and ability of his adminis- 
tration were fully recognised. Yet 
he had his enemies from the first. 
Thomas Dndley, the Deputy-Gov- 
ernor, had held an influential po- 
sition in England as steward to 
the Earl of Lincoln’s estates, was 
amuch older man than Winthrop, 
and was jealous of his supremacy. 
There were others to whom his 
strict and stern rule were disagree- 
able. Among the scattered settle- 
ments along the bay, which were 
all now to be absorbed under the 
one central government, was one 
which bore the name of Mount 
Wollaston, from one of its earlier 
settlers. The principal man there, 
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however, was Thomas Morton, a 
clever and reckless adventurer, who 
had been an attorney of no very 
good character. The Puritan ways 
were not his ways; and in defiance 
he had renamed the place ‘“ Merry 
Mount,” and set up there the ab- 
omination of a maypole, which 
Endicott, the governor of Salem, 
had to go over with a strong party 
and cut down. If that had been 
Morton’s chief offence, we at least 
might have forgiven him; but he 
had been Jiving a wild and reckless 
life, and discrediting the general 
cause of the English settlers, not 
only by his character, but by incur- 
ring the dread and hostility of the 
Indians, among whom he had on 
one occasion fired “ hailshot” with- 
out any provocation, out of the 
merest wantonness. Winthrop was 
determined to rid the colony of 
him, as he had of Gardiner. He 
put him in irons, and sent him 
home in the first ship whose cap- 
tain could be persuaded to take 
him. Some refused. 


“Captain Brock, master of the ship 
called the Gift, which was to return 
that month, might have had the honour 
to carry Morton back to England, but 
he confessed that he was not gifted that 
way, nor his ship neither, for such a 
purpose; as not willing to trouble him- 
self nor his country with such vaga- 
bonds, from which they had been hap- 
pily freed some years before.” * 


The captain of the Handmaid 
was less scrupulous, and in her 
Morton was sent home, blasphem- 
ing and indignant. He appealed, 
in conjunction with Gardiner, to 
King Charles against “ King Win- 
throp,” as he called him, but 
apparently with little effect. He 
was obliged to satisfy his revenge 
with the publication of a scurrilous 
book, which he entitled ‘The New 
England Canaan.’ Its style, as 
may be guessed, is that kind of 
travesty which the adoption by 
the Puritans of Scriptural idioms 
makes so easy and so tempting— 
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a fact which is really one of the 
strongest objections to their prac- 
tice in this respect. 

Another person, though of a 
very different character, who caused 
a serious division in the colony 
on religious grounds, was Roger 
Williams. He was not one of Win- 
throp’s original band of emigrants, 
but joined them the following year. 
But so violent were his prejudices 
that he refused to enter the congre- 
gation at Boston, “because they 
would not make a public confession 
of their repentance for having held 
communion with the churches of 
England while they lived there.” 
He retired to Salem, where he was 
chosen minister, and for some time 
his learning, his eloquence, and 
“his lovely carriage,” gained him 
considerable popularity. But his 
views became at last so utterly 
fanatical that the authorities could 
bear no longer with him. He had 
persuaded Endicott the Governor 
to cut the cross out of the royal 
colours, as a rank emblem of idol- 
atry, which nearly caused a pop- 
ular riot: for loyalty was by no 
means wanting in the colony, and 
some of the militia refused to 
be trained under the mutilated 
flag. At last he proceeded to the 
length of declaring all the churches 
and congregations in New England 
to be antichristian; upon which 
he was sentenced to banishment by 
the General Court of Massachusetts 
(“that great and honoured Idol- 
general which men had set up,” he 
calls it), and would have been 
shipped off, like others, to England, 
if he could have been caught. But 
he took refuge among the Indians 
—or, as he preferred to express 
it, “was fed by the ravens in the 
wilderness ”—and became afterwards 
the founder of the colony on Rhode 
Island. 

But the greatest disturber of the 
peace of the new church at Boston, 
after all, was a woman, a Lincoln- 
shire lady of good family—Mrs. 
Hutchinson—who claimed special 
revelation from heaven, and pro- 
claimed, like Williams, that all their 
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teacliers were in darkness, and that 
the existing church was Antichrist, 
She held meetings of her own sex 
on the Sunday, which thinned the 
orthodox churches considerably. A 
synod of elders was held in con- 
sequence, at which the two first re- 
solutions passed ran as follows:— 


“1, That though women might meet 
(some few together) to pray and edify 
one another, yet such a set assembly 
(as was then in practice at Boston), 
where sixty or more did meet every 
week, and one woman (in a prophetical 
way, by resolving questions of doctrine 
ard expounding Scripture) took upon 
her the whole exercise, was agreed to be 
disorderly and without rule. 

“2, Though a private member might 
ask a question publicly, after sermon, 
for information, yet this ought to be 
very wisely and sparingly done, and 
that with leave of the elders: but ques- 
tions of reference (then in use), whereby 
the doctrives delivered were reproved 
and the elders reprouched, and that 
with bitterness, etc., was utterly con- 
demned.” 


Snch was the Nemesis of that 
“Liberty of Prophesying” which 
these earnest men held to be the 
first principle of a Christian chureh, 
and to maintain which they had 
become voluntary exiles. 

Winthrop lived in the colony 
nineteen years; his populurity, like 
that of most popular heroes, had 
its ebb and flow; he had some 
enemies, as all men in high station 
must have; but the honour and 
respect of his fellow-citizens, of all 
but the baser sort, never failed 
him. Twelve times he was elected 
Governor; and perhaps it was little 
more than the natural jealousy of 
seeming to lodge the chief power 
too exclusively in the hands of one 
man, that led to the occasional sub- 
stitution of a rival, such as Dudley 
or Henry Vane. He died, like his 
wife, of some kind of epidemic fever. 
During his last illness, “the whole 
church fasted as well as prayed 
with him;” and so, adds Cotton 
Mather, “having, like Judah, first 
left his counsel and his blessing with 
his children, gathered by his bed- 
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side, and, like David, served his 
generation by the will of God, he 
gave up the ghost and fell asleep 
on March 26th, 1649.” He had 
grown less stern and more tolerant 
as he grew old. It is recorded 
that in these last days, Dudley, 
then Deputy-Governor, came to his 
sick chamber to obtain his signature 
to an order for the banishment of 
some heterodox offender; the dying 
Governor refused, with the words, 
“T have done too much of that 
work already.” 

Mr. Winthrop has quoted largely 
—not too largely—from the many 
eulogies which American writers, 
both contemporary and modern, 
have passed upon his great ancestor. 
We most content ourselves with 
orfe, brief and emphatic, spoken by 
Josiah Quincey —‘‘Had Boston, 
like Rome; a consecrated calendar, 
there is no name better entitled 
than that of Winthrop to be regis- 
tered as its patron saint.” 

Two Grotons—one in Massachu- 
setts and one in COonnecticut— 
commemorate in New England the 
name of the old English country- 
seat. Of that, however, we are 
sorry to learn from this biography, 
“not one stone is left upon another,” 
though an old mulberry-tree still 
marks the garden-plot. We feel 
that we have done Mr. R. Winthrop 
scant justice in not giving our 
readers some fuller specimen of his 
own very pleasant style. Let us 
make such amends as we still may 
by quoting the following account 
of his pilgrimage to the home of 
his ancestors :— 


“The Groton of Suffolk county, in 
old England, has by no means yet lost 
its local habitation or its ancient land- 
marks. I was there on-a Sunday, and 
went to the parish church in which the 
Winthrops worshipped before they went 
to America. The grand old service of 
prayer and praise, in which they had 
united so long ago within the same 
sanctuary, had just commenced when I 
entered; and I could almost imagine, 
as I joined in the responses, that the 
venerable walls gave back an echo of 
welcome as to a not unrecognised voice. 
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Everything concurred in awakening the 
memory of those who had gone before 
me,—the pulpit from which they had 
listened to preachers of their own pre- 
sentation, the font at which so many of 
them had been baptised, the chancel 
around which they had knelt to receive 
the bread of life. There, on the crown- 
ing pane of the altar window, was the 
same ‘Sursum Corda’ which must have 
lifted their hearts in many an hour of 
trial and trouble. There, in the humble 
vestry, was the old parish register, the 
second entry on whose time-stained 
leaves gave the date of the death of the 
head of the family, in 1562. There, 
too, was the tomb in which the father, 
the grandfather, and possibly the great- 
grandfather, of the first emigrant to New 
England had been successively buried. 
It still bore the family name and arms ; 
and, by a striking coincidence, it had 
just been repaired,—almost as if in 
anticipation of the arrival of one who 
might be presumed to take a peculiar 
interest in its condition.” 


Mr. Winthrop seems almost to 
apologise for the warm interest and 
honest pride with which, though 
“six entire generations have inter- 
vened,” he traces the fortunes of his 
forefathers. He says :— 


“ At such a distance of time, and in 
this republican atmosphere, by no means 
favourable to the growth of family pride, 
I trust my sincerity will not be ques- 
tioned when I say, with another and an 
older poet, 


‘ Et genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco.’” 


It has been said that there is great 
virtue in a “but.” If either the 
Roman poet or his American ad- 
mirer could be closely cross-exam- 
ined, they might perhaps admit 
there was also great virtue in a 
“viz.” We will not be so un- 
courteous as to question for a 
moment the sincerity of Mr. Win- 
throp’s profession of this republican 
faith; but we gladly accept from 
him this careful record of his noble 
ancestor as one more proof how 
often, in other matters as well as 
religion, men are better than their 
creeds. 
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THE EASTER TRIP OF TWO OCHLOPHOBISTS. 


BY ONE OF THEMSELVES. 


OHAPTER XI. 


Dedicated to Lorp L—k, &c. 


On Monday morning we left 
Namur by the Luxemburg line, and 
on getting into the railway carriage 
we found an intelligent middle- 
aged Frenchman seated there. We 
Lad no other fellow-passengers with 
us. After a short time I said, 
“Sir,” wishing to draw him into 
conversation, for I have always 
considered that by that ineans 
the justest opinion may be formed 
about a country, and the greatest 
amount of truth elicited,—* Sir,” 
I said, ‘France is a fine coun- 
try.” He bowed, and I asked 
him a good many questions about 
the internal economy of the coun- 


try, the state of the roads, the con- 


dition of the labouring classes, and 
the tenure of the greater part of 
the land about us, and the advan- 
tage or otherwise of peasant pro- 
prietors. 

“On the whole,” he said, “I 
think that the system of small 
holdings works well. There is less 
inequality, more general comfort, 
and as regards population, we cer- 
tainly are not so overwhelmed by 
its increase. I am told that that 
is not the case in England?” 

I said I was afraid that he had 
not been misinformed. 

“T have been told, monsieur, that 
in your country two people who can 
hardly make up together an income 
of 5000 francs, positively marry 
sometimes, and then think it their 
duty to increase in a geometrical 
ratio to their living, and, is it pos- 
sible? conceive that ‘le bon Dieu’ 
will provide fur their children.” 

“Nothing is more common,” I 
was obliged to own. 

“Why, look at me,” said my 
friend. “Me voici fifty years old, 


trés content, and unmarried bien 
entendu. I have my 20,000 livres 
de rente. I have had nearly as 
many amours, and no géne.” 

Icongratulated him. He went on. 

“Could there be anything more 
ridiculous than what took place the 
other day in Paris—an encourage- 
ment given to population from the 
pulpit, as if we had not nearly 
reached the stage which is our aim? 
The world can only hold a certain 
amount of people, and why should 
I be obliged to pay away part of 
my 20,000 livres afin que ce Pére 
Hyacinthe s’indulgeat dans ses 
sottes pensées ?” 

“Twenty thousand!” said I; but 
he interrupted me by— 

“Certainly ; I will tell you their 
names—Rosalie 

‘** No, monsieur, thank you. Vous 
vous trompez. I was only calculat- 
ing the English equivalent of 20,000 
livres.” 

“Ah, it is true, I was mistaken. 
Pardon.” How difficult a matter it 
is to keep a Frenchman’s thoughts 
fixed upon such a subject as poli- 
tical economy! ‘ What,” said J, 
“should you think the proportion 
of nubile women to be?” 

*“* Peu de chose,” he answered. 

Desirous, however, as I was of ob- 
taining some correct statistics, I 
continued, “Could you give any 
approximate idea of the average 
number of persons who live on 
each étage in Paris throughout ?” 

I cannot help thinking that he 
must have misunderstood me, for 
he shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
“* Qu’est-ce que ga signifie, monsieur 
Coralie était au cinquiéme, Barber- 
ine au rez-de-chaussé, mais vivent 
les femmes et les pommes de terre!” 
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I was endeavouring. to explain, 
when he interrupted me again, 
“You are right—assuredly you are 
right. Barberine was a jolie en- 
fant, but then en revanche.” 

I saw it was of no use endea- 
vouring to obtain statistics from 
one whose thoughts were in the cou- 
lisses, At , however, he got out 
of the carriage, and a swur de charité 
took his place. There was hardly 
any subject upon which I desired 
information so much as upon the 
present condition of religious estab- 
lishments in France, their internal 
economy, and the changes which 
had affected them during the last 
few years. 

“You are religieuse ?” I said. 

“ Plait-il?” was the reply. 

I repeated my question, and 
asked Ler whether she thought 
Diderot’s book was a fair expon- 
ent on the whole of the views and 
domestic arrangements of the class 
to which she belonged, or whether 
its namesake was better calculated 
to effect that object. 

“ Plait-il, monsieur ?” 

I said, “* Do you consider that the 
recent advance of liberal opinions— 
an advance exemplified as much by 
the recent publigations as by the open 
expression of fresh ideas—has at all 
influenced the choice of a profes- 
sion like yours; or, on the other 
hand, do you think that the ten- 
dency to bigotry among an unedu- 
cated people, combined with the 
impossibility of finding sufficient 
employment for women, will keep 
your ranks replenished ? ” 

“Plait-il, monsieur?” she said, 
at the same time offering me a 
bundle of bonbons and chocolate 
which she had extracted from the 
subterranean recesses of a most ca- 
pacious pocket. 

How difficult it is to arrive at 
any correct data, and how great an 
undertaking it must be to write 
history ! 

She got out at the next station, 
and we were some little time alone, 
until a young Frenchman came in, 
of about twenty-five. I was much 
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pleased at his arrival; for although 
I had been a good deal abroad, yet 
there were several pvints connected 
with social matters which to my 
mind required elucidation. 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” I said. 
“How many balls should you think 
were given during the season at 
Paris?” 

“In Parigi mila e tre,” he an- 
swered. I was much struck at the 
oddness of the number, and immedi- 
ately entered it in my note-book. 

“How many marriages are ar- 
ranged at each?” I added, ‘and 
how many per cent turn out happy 
ones?” 

“Ah, monsieur, who knows? 
but you come from the land of the 
sport. I love horses. I have one. 
She is my angel, my all, my adored. 
She eats out of my hand, she 
will follow me about. I kiss her 
every day—such shoulders, such 
loins, such legs, divine creature! I 
am coming over to England to buy 
another, and I go to the Sabloniére 
Hotel.” 

For twenty-five minutes I could 
not intercalate a single word, with 
such pertinacity did he eulogise his 
horse. What could even Bacon or 
Gibbon have done in my position? 
They could not have gleaned any- 
thing. Alas! why was I destitute 
of that charm that enabled Blank 
and —— to draw forth such lore 
from their fellow-companions ? 

“ What a dreadful noise you have 
been making,” said Granville. 
‘* Have you found out which is the 
best hotel at Tréves yet? ” 

“ Hotels, indeed! I have been 
trying to find out something about 
the country from its inhabitants. 
I hate going through the country 
like Mundungus.” 

“ Well, at any rate, his method is 
preferable to that of Junior’s, bor- 
ing everybody and getting no reli- 
able information: generally, how- 
ever, like-——’s friend, they go to 
sleep in the middle of it. You 
might just as well ask the first per- 
son you met in an omnibus in the 
Strand what were the chances of 
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our going to war with Spain, and 
then detail his remarks upon the 
subject. If you must write some- 
thing, why not give the number of 
tunnels between here and Luxem- 
burg, the length of each, &c., and 
then the world would say you had 
travelled to some purpose.” 

“Well, but I really do not know 
what to do; all my ideas are gone.” 

“To Madame Aubray?” said 
Granville. “Stop, I have one, 
however: suppose | write a chapter 
for you.” 

I expressed my delight, and 
Granville in a minute or two pre- 
sented me with the following :— 


CHAPTER —. 


On the Railway from Tréves to 
Coblentz. 


There is no no railroad from Tréves 
to Coblentz. 


I turned away in disgust, de- 
nouncing plagiarism and parodies, 
while my impression is Granville 
said something very like ‘‘ Ceux de 


qui Ja conduite offre le plus 4 rire, 
sont toujours sur autrui les pre- 


miers 4 médire. There was one 
good point, however, about Tartuffe, 
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he was able to catch a flea,” he 
added. 

I with great difficulty restrained 
myself after this from asking any 
more questions, for at Conz two 
very intelligent men came in, from 
whom, in Granville’s absence, | 
think I could have extracted a great 
deal. I always have felt grateful 
to those travellers who never passed 
a peasant without endeavouring to 
ascertain from him the condition of 
the cereals that year, and whose 
conversation with the children of 
the country enabled them to de- 
termine what class of government 
suited the inhabitants best, and 
what was the form of dissent that 
prevailed to the greatest extent; 
and I had always hoped to be able 
to give the result of my own expe- 
rience on the subject. My reflec- 
tions were cut short by the arrival 
of the train at Tréves, where I hoped 
to find a great field open to my re- 
searches, as Granville told me that, 
out of the three people in England 
who appeared to be aware of its 
existence, two thought that it was 
in the north of Italy, and the third 
that it was somewhere in the Py- 
renees. 


OHAPTER XII. 


I have always considered that the 
most ill-bred act of which a man can 
be guilty is to die in his friend’s 
house; but after this I think that 
falling ill when one has a com- 
pagnon de voyage may fairly be 
entitled to the second place. This 
latter offence was mine, and I was 
very much ashamed of myself on 
being obliged to inaugurate my 
visit to ‘lréves by immediately 
sending for the doctor. <A little 
round-faced German, Dr. Rausch, 
made his appearance directly, when 
the following dialogue took place. 
Poor man, he stammered so dread- 
fully that I was obliged to origi- 
nate everything. 

“Je ne me porte pas bien, mon- 
sieur,” I began. 


“Ah!” said he, “v-v-ous—ne— 
v-ous—p-portez pas b-ien, mon- 
sieur,” as if he had made a great 
discovery. 

I could hardly help quoting 
Moliére, and adding, “Quand je 
ne me porte pas bien, je suis malade ; 
et quand je suis malade, je ne me 
porte pas bien.” At last, however, 
he ejaculated convulsively, 

“Vous étes ordinairement gai, 
monsieur.” 

“Surtout quand je ne souffre 
point.” 

This reply of mine evidently 
had some effect upon the course 
of treatment to be adopted. For 
about ten minutes he repeated every- 
thing I said, transposing the tense, 
and ended by a wonderful piece of 
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generalisation, “Oui, m-monsieur, 
yous avez 1-1-]-l-a f-fiévre; qu-quand 
on a froid d-dans [nothing can give 
the smallest conception of the diffi- 
culty he experienced in pronounc- 
ing the word dans] une chambre 
aussi chaude que ceci on a la 
fitvre!” 

After having written some hiero- 
glyphics he went away, and in ten 
minutes the door opened and the 
gargon entered announcing Dr. 
Rausch, and a middle-aged man, 
totally different from the “Jacob” 
who had preceded him, came in; 
and Granville, who ought to have 
helped me in this most unforeseen 
contingency, rushed into a corner 
and began to read a. book upside 
down with remarkable attention. 

“Bon jour, monsieur; mais mal- 
heureusement nous venons de voir 
le Docteur Rausch.” 

“Pardon, monsieur—je suis le 
Docteur Rausch.” 

I did so wish for Moliére, he 
would have made such a charm- 
ing farce out of ‘‘Le médecin im- 
prévu.” The situation was an 
awkward one, and I felt that the 
object of this second would proba- 
bly be to neutralise all the pre- 
scriptions of the one who had 
robbed him of his birthright. I 
determined, however, that his 
anger and the ‘‘sprete injuria 
forme” should fall upon his pre- 
decessor ; so with a view to identi- 
fying him I exclaimed, “ O’était 
un jeune homme qui bégayait terri- 
blement—affreusement.” 

“ Ah! tiens—c’est mon fils.” The 
mystery was solved, and the elder 
Sangrado was delighted te leave me 
in the hands of the younger, al- 
though I must do him the jus‘ice 
to say that he made me drink 
Bordeaux, and did not suggest for 
& moment the other part of the 
remedy. 

If, as I have said, to be ill 
abroad is an unpardonable sin, at 
any rate it has the merit of car- 
rying its own punishment with 
it, A very small room, with a 
very dirty floor and one big cold 
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window which opened upon the 
most deserted of leads, was very 
triste ; besides which, all the rain 
in Tréves seemed to concentrate 
itself and splash about outside. 
Granville came in occasionally, like 
the dove in the Ark, to say that 
there was nothing to be seen but 
water, and that the fishes were leav- 
ing their aquariums for the streets 
(this I saw afterwards in a French 
paper—I can’t help thinking that 
it is more likely that Granville 
found the joke there than that he 
sent it to the paper); but, with 
the exception of this excitement, I 
had nothing to do but contemplate 
a hideous stove with great arms 
which glared at me from the other 
side of the room. 

My only excitement was specu- 
lating how long it would take my 
doctor to utter any given word; he 
came every morning to tell me it 
was quite impossible to go out, 
and that they had never known 
such a winter before in that part 
of the country. This, however, is 
universal. When I was in Rome I 
remember being told that it had 
not been so cold for forty years, 
and the fact that P*—i” coach- 
man had been frozen to death on 
the box while waiting at the opera 
for his mistress was adduced as a 
proof; on inquiries afterwards, I 
must own that it was satisfactorily 
shown that the coachman’s inabil- 
ity to stir proceeded mainly from 
drunkenness. ‘“ Writing as usual,” 
said Granville, as he came in to 
inveigh against the weather (I 
only wished that the weather was 
affected by bad language). ‘Is it 
a topographical account of Tréves 
and the surrounding country ?’—you 
have such good opportunities of 
judging of them: even if you were 
able to go out, the result would 
probably resemble Murray as much 
as a schoolboy’s translation of the 
Greek Testament does the Bible. 
Why not imitate Baedeker’s style? 
which is a cross between Pindar 
and Bradshaw.” (I don’t believe 
Granville ever read more Pindar 
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than Pindarum quisquis  studet 
emulari ; but he evidently had 
a notion that his style was some- 
times a little confused.) 

“« To tell the truth, I am begin- 
ning to agree with you in thinking 
that nobody wishes for information.” 

** In that case you will be well 
by to-morrow.” 

Granville’s prophecy turned out 
correct, and I began sight-seeing at 
Tréves in the pouring rain,—which 
does not improve Roman remains 
by any means. I was not at all 
disappointed however, for I had 
rather imagined that I was going 
to see something on the scale of 
Wroxeter. When I went to Wrox- 
eter, I had just come back from 
Pompeii, and I certainly was not 
impressed by the collection of 
smail holes filled with the débris 
of sandwich papers, the refuse of 
past picnics. But here in Tréves 
there was no difficulty in recognis- 
ing the Roman monuments. The 
amphitheatre was not so large as 
at Verona; the baths were, it is 
true, inferior to Caracalla’s; but 
the fact that they were preserved 
at all so far north was quite suffi- 
cient to interest onein them. Be- 
sides which the Porta Nigra was as 
fine, if not finer, than anything of its 
kind which I had seen in Italy, and 
justified the use of all the epithets 
which Baedeker lavished upon it. 

Granville, who had seen quite as 
much as he wanted, went down the 
Moselle to Coblentz, and came back 
next day with a glowing account of 


the beauties of its banks. As the 
steamer started at half-past five in 
the morning, it is absolutely impos- 
sible that he should have spent the 
day otherwise than in sleeping—a 
view on my part which is confirmed 
by the extraordinary manner in 
which his account tallied with the 
descriptions I read in the guide 
books. I in vain endeavoured to 
find out some new interests in the 
town, but there were no shops, no 
pretty people, and no possible op- 
portunity for an adventure. [ 
found some lines in my rambles 
over the porch of a palace near the 
cathedral to this effect— 


“Tnsignes isti qui me peperére parentes, 
Sunt canis atque draco—vivat uterque 
parens,” 


They only struck me because I felt 
that it was just the sort of inscrip- 
tion which Lady Mary W. Montagu 
would have made a note of, and 
sent to Pope, telling him to make 
them out, and exhaust his love in 
a good translation. 

I was not at all sorry when we 
settled on Thursday evening that we 
would leave Tréves the next day, for 
I knew the face of every photograph 
in our salon, the number of steps 
up to my bedroom, and the flavour 
of every drug in the apotheke 
opposite. The hotel, too, was un- 
dergoing its periodical repairs, and 
certainly it required painting again 
to merit its epithet of ‘ Rothes,” 
its colour being that of faded blot- 
ting-paper. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


On Friday morning Granville 
and I left Tréves, and stopped at 
Luxemburg on our way north, 
with the intention of being able to 
lay down the law upon possible 
points connected with the question 
on our return to London. I am 
afraid, however, that what we dis- 
covered principally was that we 
were totally unable to understand 
the dialect of the country, and that 


the Prussian soldiers were extreme- 
ly averse from allowing us to in- 
spect their needle-guns, and in- 
timated that we had much better 
leave them alone. The whole in- 
terest of Luxemburg consists in 
its strategical position, and with 
the exception of the Stadt-Haus, 
which was a charming old house 
with the quaintest panels carved 
on its fagade, there was nothing 
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worth seeing. We drove round the 
town and over it, and felt that in 
the space of three hours we were 
fully masters of the situation, and 
quite capable of answering any 
conceivable question that might be 
put to us touching the population 
or the wi-hes of the inhabitants. 
This last point had been settled to 
my complete satisfaction by our 
cab-driver, though it is true that 
Granville and | differed strongly 
afterwards as to the bent of his in- 
clinations. 

At Luxemburg we took tickets 
for Trois Fontaines, where Gran- 
ville said there was a formation he 
wished to see, and a few ruined 
castles, which influenced me more ; 
so we determined to stop there the 
night. The railroad, Granville 
found out, had been opened hardly 
six weeks; and this fact he stead- 
ily repeated to me whenever we 
stopped abruptly with no apparent 
cause, and whenever the incline 
was so steep as to give one the 
impression that the engine had 
become utterly unmanageable and 
that we were run away with. The 
country “was lovely—prettier far 
than anything I had seen before in 
Belgium; we followed the wind- 
ings of a clear stream, with occa- 
sional tunnels through rocks, upon 
whose heights were perched fan- 
tastic ruins, utterly unknown to 
English travellers. Granville said 
the rocks were all vertical, and 
that there had evidently been a 
great convulsion of nature there. 
I looked at them, and said that I 
quite agreed with him. He went 
on, “ The rocks look very schistose 
about here.” I said I thought they 
were infernally so—in fact, that I 
had never seen anything look more 
80. He said there was a good deal 
of mica. I felt sure of it, and he 
looked much pleased. On our ar- 
rival at Trois Fontaines, I was 
rather surprised to see no signs of 


any village; and when the train had . 


gone on, leaving our luggage and 
ourselves alone on the platform, I 
thought Granville looked a little 
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astonished, as he had given me a 
charming description of the beau- 
tives of this village. We made in- 
quiries, and were told that we had 
made a slight mistake—the s ation 
at which we were was merely for 
the arrangements of the line, the 
place at which we had intended to 
stop was fifteen miles further on. 
No, there was no inn; tliere was 
nothing anywhere. I rushed into 
the middle of the road, frantically, 
and asked Granville whether the 
formation was good to eat in these 
parts, but he did not seem in the 
least amused. “ At any rate,” I 
said, “‘we are on classic: ground— 
this is the beginning of the Ar- 
dennes.” 

“ Yes,” answered Granville; “ now 
I am in Arden, the more fool I; 
when I was at home I was in a 
better place; but travellers must 
be content.” 

‘Mais, monsieur, si je ne me 
trompe pas,” said a pleasant voice 
near us, “surely I see my late 
compagnons de voyage.” 

We looked round, and saw Mon- 
sieur de St. Croix, and after we had 
recognised one another we tried to 
get some information as to the pos- 
sibility of finding a place to stay 
at. He told us that there was not 
even a cabaret within distance; 
but, on the other hand, he said he 
trusted we should not hesitate to 
come to his chateau, which was 
close by, and where both his daugh- 
ter and himself would be charmed 
to see us. We naturally were de- 
lighted to accept his invitation, and 
in a few minutes he drove us away 
from the inhospitable station of 
Trois Fontaines, We went a little 
way up the main valley, and then 
turning away up the course of a 
tributary stream we soon came in 
sight of our host’s house. “ Voila 
le chdteau de Roqueville. We are 
a little uncivilised, I am_ afraid, 
but we shall do our possible for 
you.” 

“Much better,” I whispered to 
Granville, ‘than sleeping in a for- 
mation.” 

N 
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This was, curiously enough, an- 
other joke which he did not seem 
to appreciate. I cannot trust my- 
self to describe the chateau. Balzac 
had already done so. “ O’était un 
de ces petits chAteaux, blancs, jolis, 
4 tourelles sculptées, brodés comme 
une dentelle de malines, un de ces 
chiteaux mignons, pimpants qui_se 
mirent dans les eaux avec leurs 
bouquets de mariers, leurs vignes, 
leurs chemins creux, leurs longues 
balustrades 4 jour, leurs caves en 
rochers, leurs manteaux de lierre, 
leurs escarpements.” There was 
every accessory—rock, wood, and 
water; and by no means least in 
importance, Marie came outside to 
meet her father at the top of the 
terrace-stairs as we arrived. A half- 
suppressed “ Mon Dieu ” greeted us; 
and then, with a smile, she put out 
her hand, as much as to say that she 
was glad to see us, whatever wind 
had been the means of blowing us 
there. If there is anything I dis- 
like, it is a woman who keeps one in 
a state of uncertainty as to whether 
she is going to shake hands with 
you or not—half-bowing, half.ad- 
vancing, and always a picture of 
mauvaise honte; it is as disagree- 
able as not being able to pass a 
woman—for Sterne’s good fortune 
does not occur to everybody. Din- 
ner was to take place directly, and 
we were led to our rooms across 
the courtyard which formed the in- 
terior of the chiteau. One side 
alone was open, and looked down 
the valley of the Sauer, which 
seemed far more lovely now that 
our dinner was no longer proble- 
matical. Granville was in a charm- 
ing state of mind, partly owing, I 
think, to some insinuations he had 
been base enough to give vent to 
at Namur concerning M. de St. 
Croix; and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that if I had said our chim- 
neypieces were limestone, he would 
have meekly assented. Thre recep- 
tion-rooms were on the ground-floor, 
opening into one another, ard far 
more comfortable than those I had 
generally seen abroad. It was evi- 
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dently an old house, and the bits 
of boiserie and the tapestry and 
the quaint magots which I saw on 
all sides of me made me fall in 
love still more with my quarters, 

Our host was very pleasant, and 
I found out that he lived here alone 
with his daughter, his wife having 
been dead some years. Marie had’ 
only just come out, and to my great 
delight he told us that he was going 
to inaugurate her début by paying 
a visit to London this year. We 
did not sit for ever barbarously in 
the dining-room, but adjourned to 
a pretty boudoir overlooking the 
valley, and which I think must have 
been Marie’s sanctum. 

Marie was naturally very eager 
to know something about London, 
and she began by saying to us, 
“Tell me what you do a little, or 
rather, to begin with, tell me what 
I shall do—how shall I spend the 
day?” 

Granville answered her, “You 
will ride in the morning, drive in 
the afternoon, yawn a good deal, 
read a very little, drink a great deal 
of tea, eat a very bad dinner, go to 
a party in the evening, and then to 
a ball, where you will fall a little in 
love.” 

‘* Ah! ce sera bien la premiére 
fois que je me suis amourachée 
(why do you look shocked, Mr. 
Stuart?), but your account sounds a 
little triste.” 

Granville was evidently going to 
agree cordially and say something 
very disagreeable, when I inter- 
rupted him and said, “Oh, no, it 
is charming; and amongst society’s 
most eager votaries is Mr. Gran- 
ville.” 

“Well, let us begin at the begin- 
ning; do you ride?” 

“T did,” said Granville; “but! 
find that people have so little to 
say when I meet them once in the 
day, that I think it is better to give 
up the chance of seeing them in 
the morning, so as to get the con- 
centrated force of their intellect in 
the evening.” 

“Oh, I am not afraid of not 
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having enough to talk about ex- 
cept at dinner. I am told they are 
yery long—n’est ce pas?” 

“Poor thing,” whispered Gran- 
ville, “would it not be better to 
disabuse her mind from any notion 
that she will suffer from them? I 
can fancy her coming in the even- 
ing at a quarter past ten—the 
women just come up stairs, and 
Mrs. —— glaring at her as if she 
was a wild beast.” 

Marie went on, “ Not that I care 
at all about dinners,” 

“Women never do,” Granville 
said; ‘ and that is the reason why 
they always order such bad ones.” 

“Quel mauvais compliment! ” 

“ Here at least we are dépaysés 
in that respect.” 

“ But your parties—they must be 
pleasant ?”’ 

“They are the bore’s paradise,” 
Granville replied, “the interreg- 
num between a dinner and a ball— 
for there they can always tell you 
where they have been dining and 
where they are going next.” 

“Est-ce qu’on fait la cour?” 

“Far from it, mademoiselle—the 
usual subject of conversation for 
the majority of men is an apology 
for being seen there at all. Stuart 
once went so far as to tell his host- 
ess that circumstances over which 
be had no control had obliged him 
to come to her, but that a similar 
occurrence shou'd never take place 
again. If it is a political party no- 
body knows his neighbour, and you 
might present two Polar bears and 
a chimpanzee with perfect safety 
to your hostess, and she would only 
ask them to go into the next room, 
telling them, at the same time, that 
It was very good of them to come, 
and that her husband would be de- 
lighted to talk to them. Then 
there are parties to which people 
ask their friends.” 

“Mais cela doit étre amusant.” 

“So it would be if their friends 
wanted to see them ; but they gene- 
rally look as if they had come un- 
der protest, and as if they were 
conscious that a ball was going to 
be given to which they would not 
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be asked. Besides, the world is in 
a great hurry; they have not the 
time to finish their sentences, and 
when they do they are tant soit peu 
idiotic.” 

“ And after that,” said Marie, “Iam 
to go to a ball; tell me about them.” 

“Tam afraid they are much too 
like .all others to deserve descrip- 
tion—generally two small rooms, 
like a grand pianoforte cut in half; 
a narrow staircase, draped discreetly 
in pink gauze; a dirty little con- 
servatory which will hold four 
people; six maidservants, looking 
after what appears to be the débris 
of a pawnbroker’s shop; a dining- 
room, trying with the aid of pillars 
to sustain the weight of the drawing- 
room, and containing the supper.” 

“ Nimporte the  supper-—the 
people?” 

“That depends upon the. house a 
good deal. Perhaps the chaperons 
differ less than any other particular 
class. You will see them sitting on 
high narrow benches all round the 
room like the senators in the Oap- 
itol, and one longs to pul] their 
beards to wake them.” 

*“ What do they do?” 

“Watch and pray, and inhale 
dust. They sit with impassive 
countenances until the moruing 
comes and makes them more ghastly 
than ever in the light.’ 

“ Quel triste métier! ” 

‘Then there are the daughters of 
the chaperons—some there because 
they can’t help it, others because 
they like dancing.” 

“ Very natural,” said Marie. 
“You are not talking about the 
bourgeoisie now, are you?” 

“Far from it. They are to be 
distinguished very easily, as in 
Rousseau’s time, by high gowns, 
amongst other peculiarities. The 
others ‘ont vu qu’une gorge décou- 
verte est en scandale au — 
ainsi elles ont largement échaveré 
leur corps.’ ” 

“My dear Granville,” I ex- 
claimed, shocked at his plain-speak- 
ing, “don’t quote ‘La Nouvelle 
Heloise,’ ” 

“Oh, I have read it,” said Marie, 
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“so you need not mind. But who 
will dance with me?” 

* Everybody,” I said, while Gran- 
ville went on— 

“Two or three attachés and a 
clerk from the War Office.” 

* Won’t that be rather ennuyeux?” 

“Not a bit; they valse much 
better than other people, because 
they spend more time abuut it. Be- 
sides, Engli-h girls, as a rule P 

“Are they clever?” Marie broke in. 

“ Yes, I think they are, with the 
exception of those who have a re- 
putation for being so. When you 
inquire on what grounds Miss 
‘Chose’ is to be considered a bel 
esprit, you find out that the day 
before yesterday she knew where 
the Antilles were after Jooking for 
them in the map, that she has drawn 
a horse which was not mistaken by 
her best friend for a cow, that she 
has refused the stupidest man in 
Tondon once, and that she is cer- 
tainly cleverer than her other two 
sisters.” 

“What a pretty picture! But 
where shall I see your savants? 
Hardly at a ball, I suppose?” 

“ Certainly not. Literary society 
is quite @ part. That will amuse 
you, however. Literary wives look 
as if they had been modelled by 
their husbands (totally ignorant of 
sculpture bien entendu) and dressed 
by them afterwards—as angular as 
the corner of a commode, and just as 
likely to tear people’s dresses.” 

“ What do they do?” 

* They talk about what they don’t 
understand, or else rush into the 
opposite extreme——” 

* And their husbands?” 

“In the evening they look as 
uncomfortable in their clothes as 
a German baby, and because they 
can’t put their feet upon the 
chimneypiece and smoke, inveigh 
against the artificial ho!lowness of 
London society. However, you will 
be able to judge better for yourself 
in afew weeks. Stuart would give 
you a very cifferent account.” 

“ What have you been writing?” 
said Maurie, turning to me, and 


taking the paper on which T had 
been scribbling out of my hands, 


“ Ne pas avoir aimé ! ” que je vous plains, 
Marie, 

C’est écrire en sable que de vivre sans 
amour, 

Etre le hochet d’un instant, le caprice 
dun jour— 

Voir passer les plaisirs, et s’en jour autrui, 

“Ne pas avoir aimé!” Le bonheur 
s’enfuit, 

Tandis que vous soutenez le contre et le 
pour, 

Vous posez en philosophe, et dites toura 
tour, 

‘‘L’amour est-un réve, l’on s’en moque 
aujourd’ hui.” 

“Ne pas avoir aimé!” O chagrin su- 
préme! 

Toute chose-ici bas aime, et se trouve 
aimée ; 

C'est la loi de l’espéce, de l'univers, de 
Dieu méme: 

Notre avenir, notre passé. Mais mon 
cceur s’est apaisé, 

Car dans ce moment ou tu dis, mon 
adorée, 

Que vous n’aviez aimé, tu  m’as dit, 
“ Je taime.” 


“T hope my namesake has a 
chaperon.” said Marie, when she 
had read it, “for I think she wants 
one very badly. There are several 
mistakes in it too.” 

“ Will you correct them ?” I said. 

* Volontiers.” 

“And give it back to me at 
the first ball at which we meet, 
if you are not désillusionnée by 
Granville’s account? The fact is, 
he goes out, sees a dirty gown, and 
then says, ‘All the women had 
dirty gowns,’ Somebody makes an 
idiotic remark, and he says, ‘ All the 
people were idiots,’ His only object 
is to find fault with something.” 

* And I generally succeed.” 

“Of course, if you look you will 
sometimes see dirty gowns, and if 
you talktoa good many people you 
will find that they repeat them- 
selves before second childhood 
comes on.” 

“It is very -hard to suffer un- 
justly, for really I am the most 
good-natured man in the world, 
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only nobody but myself has made 
the discovery. By the by, I have 
a better ending for your sonnet— 
after passé read— 


‘Mais mon coeur s’est consolé, 
Et jerespire librement en me voyant 
sauvé, 
Car sans ta sotte franchise j’allais crier, 
“Je t’aime.”’ ~ 


You may have my emendation as a 
present.” 

Marie laughed, while I scouted 
the proposition. 

“Mes vers sont vers de jeune 
homme et non un catéchisme 8 

We were fortunately preserved 
from the rest of the quotation by our 
host challenging us to a game of 
billiards, and our conversation was 
put an end to for the evening. 
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“She is a nice little girl,” said 
Granville, when we had gone up- 
stairs; “but don’t commit the ab- 
surdity of falling in love with her.” 

Is there anything like the brutal 
frankness of a friend? and yet I 


_ ought not to complain; for I well 


remember a college contemporary 


, of mine to whom in similar circum- 


stances I gave the soundest and 
most practic] advice, telling him 
to go abroad that very evening and 
to forget the silly individual in 
question, to which silly individual 
he proposed the next day, and was 
married in Jess than two months! 
As it was, I did not answer him, 
and went to bed thinking of Por- 
phyro, and wishing for, another op- 
portunity of “gazing upon her 
empty dress,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


When Monsieur de St. Croix 
asked us next morning to stay t'll 
Saturday, I own I felt inclined to 
differ con-iderably with Granville, 
when he said “that unfortunately 
we were obliged to go to Liége, and 
that we must be back again in Eng- 
land directly.” This was a contra- 
diction, and I did not understand 
in the least what he meant by ex- 
cusing himself afterwards on the 
ground that it was for my good. 
On the contrary, a prolonged stay 
of a week at Roquevile wou!d have 
been of infinite service to me. As 
it was, we went away directly after 
breakfast, and Marie’s last au 
revoir was all I had to comfort 
me. It is extraordinary how much 
may be discovered in even two 
words — the most unintelligible 
Greek chorus does not afford more 
food for meditation. Onur host 
drove us back to the station, and 
was so pleasant, and invited us so 
geniully to come back again in the 
summer, that Granville positively 
thinked him four his hospitality 
with a greater degree of warmth 
than I hid ever seen him display 
before. 

The country was lovely from 


Trois Fontaines to Spa, and the 
only drawback was the odd be- 
haviour of the train, which had 
evidently not been accustomed to 
go through tunnels or down-hill, 
and enabled Granville to describe 
all the possible accidents to which 
new lines are liable. I had been 
to Spa before, when, however, the 
world was there, and I did not 
know how much a watering-nlace 
depended upon summer. There 
was no fiacre at the stati n, and we 
walked to our hotel throuvh de- 
serted streets. The only thing that 
was going on was painting —the 
shops, the hotels, all was redolent 
of paint. When we got to the 
hotel we were stared at. 

“Two swallows,” said Granville, 
“ do not make a summer.” 

Yes, we could sleep, but there 
was no dinner, and we wandered 
about the town in vain trying to 
find one. Every place gave us the 
same answer, and at last I ex- 
claimed, with an air of gravity, 
“‘ Neanmoins on dine 4 Spa?” 

The answer was given doubting- 
ly in the affirmative, as much as to 
say that once in a month such an 
event might take place. At last 
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we found an inn, and having asked 
for food, much as Orlando did in 
‘ As you like it,’ we frightened the 
landlord into promising us some- 
thing to eat. 

* Vous mangez les rats, m’sieur ? ” 

IT tarned round in blank horror 
to Granville, who said, “ Certainly 
we did.” 

On expostulating, I found that 
he had said “ gras,” and I cordially 
agreed. I was very grateful to that 
inn, and would have quoted Shen- 
stone, only I felt certain Granville 
would not recognise it. 

I should have enjoyed my dinner 
still more could I have prevented 
Granville from giving me the infor- 
mation he had acquired from read- 
ing a book on the ‘Physiology of 
the Stomach,’ for his remarks had 
the same effect on me as those of 
Nasidienus upon his guests. 

We left Spa next morning, not 
being at all desirous to see how long 
human nature can exist without 
food, or inclined to agree with 
Shelley in thinking it an unneces- 
sary luxury. Granville wanted to 
go to Litge to see the bone-caves ; 
and the moment we arrived there, 
we rushed all over the town with 
the intention of getting informa- 
tion. 

“ What!” said Granville, to one 
meek-looking bookseller. ‘‘ Have 
you never heard of the famous dis- 
coveries recently made of ossements 
fossiles ?” 

No, he had not; and as far as I 
could learn, his ignorance was very 
generally shared. 

At last we went to the Museum 
in despair, and I was much shock- 
ed by Granville’s asking whether 
“La Musée” was open. On my 
objecting to his use of the feminine 
gender, he had the audacity to say 
that musée was a word which ought 
to be feminine, and that, therefore, 
he always made it so. He also 
had the baseness to assert, that I 
had asked for “Ja collection de 
géologique,” an accusation which 
was totally unfounded. I mention 
this because it was the only real 
altercation that took place between 
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us during our travels, and which 
nearly led to a contest as serious ag 
that which arose upon the discus- 
sion as to which was the right end 
to break eggs upon. I believe we 
were the first persons who had ever 
expressed a wish to see that part 
of the Museum. An old man show- 
ed us the collection; and on Gran- 
ville saying “Vous étes connois- 
seur donc?” replied, “Non, mon- 
sieur, je suis concierge.” Part of 
the collection, and a good many 
fossils from coal deposits, were ar- 
ranged in fair enough order; but 
what we had.come to see—namely, 
the result of the most recent exca- 
vations — was not classified, and 
quite at the top of the building, 
We spent some time there, and 
while I was examining attentively 
a fine brain of a castor, I was very 
much astonished to see an extra- 
ordinary animal coming towards 
me from the lower part of the 
cabinet. It bowed very civilly, and 
said, ‘I am glad to see you; it is 
just 100 million years since I have 
seen anybody.” 

I stared in amazement, and re- 
marked, ‘ Why, the world has only 
been made a few thousand years.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said my 
friend. ‘Who told you that rub- 
bish ?” 

I wason the point of answering, 
“My mother,” but as he could not 
possibly have read Wordsworth, I 
did not answer his question, and 
only asked his name. 

“T am the Rhamphorynchus.” 

* Bless me! what a curious name, 
Is it a Christian or surname? Why 
did Adam give you such a long, 
one, pray ?” 

“ Adam-—who was he? 
heard of him.” 

*“ An historical character,” 1 an- 
swered off-hand. “But perhaps 
you have heard of Noah?” 

“Was he a Batrachian?” 

I said I thought not. 

* Ah, recent period.” 

“Precisely,” I remarked, for I 
felt quite overawed by the superior 
knowledge he brought to bear upon 
the subject. 


I never 
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“T beg your pardon, but why do 
you not go about in these days? or 
is coal the only thing that suits 


u?” 

“ Ooal — fiddlesticks — what is 
that? I was coming home late 
from a party one night, and I tum- 
bled into a ditch and could not get 
out—that’s all.” 

“Were the parties 
then?” I asked, timidly. 

“Yes, all but the political ones; 
the Cephalaspis gave most of those, 
and they were very dull.” 

“ How is it,” I said, ‘* that you be- 
came extinct ?” 

“You see there were nothing 
but female Rhamphorynchuses and 
Cephalaspides born after a certain 
time, and they got so tired of one 
another that they soon died away.” 
The fear seized my mind lest a 
similar catastrophe should ever hap- 
pen in London. 

“Don’t go to sleep,” said Gran- 
ville, shaking me by the arm, 

“Asleep,” I said, “there he is— 
look quickly, you can just see his 
tail,” for upon Granville’s arrival 
my friend scuttled off. “ He told 
me he was the Rhamphorynchus, 
and that when he was coming back 
from a party”—it was no use, I 
saw from Granville’s face he did 
not believe me, and that he would 
not, until he got a card with 
“Lady Cephalaspis at home” upon 
it 


pleasant 


“Besides,” said he, “it does not 
belong to the coal formations at 
all.” 

“Surely he ought to know more 


about himself than you.” Gran- 
ville, however, would not allow 
such a possibility, and remained in- 
credulous. The collection was cer- 
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tainly a very interesting one, and 
we stayed some time looking over 
the bones of the cave inhabitants, 
which were very complete—more 
so, I thought, than those in the 
British Museum. Down-stairs we 
saw in the Professor’s laboratory 
(who unfortunately for us was not 
in) the skull of the Engis man. It 
had been plastered together like a 
broken teacup, and I was totally 
unable to form any conception of 
the capabilities of: the being to 
whom it had belonged. Having 
found out that the only cave where 
discoveries were still made was 
that of Engihoul, we started off 
there immediately, but our expedi- 
tion consisted in our having to wait 
three hours at Engis in pelting 
rain; for the only knowledge of 
ossements fossiles that the invhabi- 
tants had, led them to direct us to 
a cemetery three miles off, and the 
cavern consequently remained un- 
explored ; and unfortunately there 
was no chateau of Roqueville near 
to compensate us.for the loss of a 
formation, so we went on to Brus- 
sels as fast as we could. Granville 
had never seen the “‘ Musée Wiertz,” 
so I insisted on his stopping to see 
the pictures: the deceptions are 
clever tours de force, but I think 
the most striking picture is the 
** Scene in Hell,” where Napoleon is 
standing in the midst of flames, 
while numbers of women are pre- 
senting to him the disjecta mem- 
bra of their husbands and sons. 
A memoir of Antoine Wiertz has 
just been published, written in an 
execrable style, but containing some 
interesting correspondence. Gran- 
ville intends to review it, so I shall 
not say more about it. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Dedicated to H——n D N. 


As I had one or two doubts still 
left in my mind about the exact 
position occupied by the Allied 
Armies previous to the battle of 
Waterloo, I thought it would be 


better to determine them by going 
over to the field of action, so 
Granville and I devoted the greater 
part of the next day to studying 
the country. We had seen all we 
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wished to see, and as the day was’ 


very fine we set off to walk back 
to Brussels, and dismissed our 
guide. We had hardly reached 
the eastern extremity of the forest 
of Soignies, when we were met by 
a man in a state of complete nudity. 
He appeared to be about foriy 
years of age; his skin had attained 
a somewhat darkish colour from 
exposure to the sun; his face was 
carefully shaven, and his whole ap- 
pearance bore evidence to the fact 
that he was a deeply-thinking and 
cultivated man. We were endeav- 
ouring to make way for him, when 
he stopped abruptly, and said, 
“Welcome; it is long since I have 
seen such as you. It is no ordinary 
surprise to me to behold those 
whose habitual resort is the world.” 
Granville was evidently going to 
say that the surprise was recipro- 
eal, but I stopped him, for I had 
always entertained the belief that 
heaven and earth contained more 
things than were dreamt of in our 
philosophy. Certainly, occasions 
such as these did not present them- 
selves every day to me, but I 
ascribed it only to my own igno- 
rance and want of research, for I 
well remember a2 dear friend of 
mine giving me a most interesting 
description of a dinner party in one 
of the most fashionable quarters in 
London—viz., Square (I pro- 
mised him that I would not men- 
tion the name of the hostess). He 
told me that although he had ar- 
rived very late—in fact about half- 
past six—they were still waiting 
for the arrival of two guests, who 
came in shortly afterwards—a gen- 
tleman and lady. He was simply 
attired in a white tie, she in a 
pair of black gloves. He added 
that he was the only person in the 
room who expressed any surprise 
at their entrance in that dress, 
such progress had there doctr'nes 
ma‘le in the neighbourhood of the 
Square. He took the lady in to 
dinner, and found her pleasant and 
well-informed, possessing an_ infi- 
nite fund of humour, tempered at 
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the same time by a slight degree 
of naireté. She told him that she 
thought it extremely probable that 
this fresh impulse to civilisation 
would embrace in its movement 
the greater part of good suciety, 
So I only said, hesitatingly, “ You 
are a native of these parts?” 

“ Yes,” he answered; “for many 
years we have abandoned the haunts 
of idleness. To-day we are cele- 
breting our eightieth anniversary; 
to-day we revere the founder of 
our community.” 

* And that community is——” 

“The embodiment of nature; the 
type of the great; a society found- 
ed upon abstract ideas of what is 
Cosmos by the great Pangyimnos in 
the year 1787.” 

“Then your existence dates back 
eighty years?” 

“ Precisely so.” 

“Were you not at a'l disturbed 
by the battle here in °15?” asked 
Granville. 

** What battle?” 

He evidently had “not been dis- 
turbed! He went on— 

“The society is distinguished by 
a few trivial external peculiarities” 
(Granville kicked me—whether he 
meant it as a mark of dissent I do 
not know), “but its inner life is 
what really separates it from the 
rest of the world. Pangymnos, 
our founder, who died twenty 
years ago, bequeathed his name, 
to be taken by each president in 
succession.” 

“And you inherited this le- 
gacy?” 

“Yes; for twenty years the in- 
terests of our community have been 
in my hands.” 

“One of the outward marks,” 
said Granville, “to which you al- 
luded is the absence of—dress.” 

“You are right—it is. Pangym- 
nos saw that without the beautiful 
nothing was true; that in the lines 
of the beautiful consisted real 
force,” here he pointed to the out- 
line of his legs. “ Pangymnos saw 
that dress was a negation of this 
state; he determined therefore to 
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diseard it, typical, as it was too, of 
the fall of the human race; and. 
flying to this place, he promulgated 
his tenets, the result of which was 
that many noble spirits followed his 
example, disgusted by the common 
conventionalities which hamper 
men in their present artificial 
state.” 

I was deriving so much pleasure 
from the information I received, 
that I was not at all sorry that two 
questions of Granvilie’s should pass 
unheeded—the one, whether Pan- 
gymnos had ever written art-cri- 
tiques for any of the daily news- 
papers; the other inqniring what 
effect, if any, the tailors’ strike had 
had upon the movement. 

After a moment’s pause, our new 
acquaintance continued— 

“But come and judge for your- 
selves; our dwellings are close by. 
You will see our mode of living. 
our institutions, and polity.” 

We accepted his invitation with 
the greatest pleasure, and I could 
not help thinking how ignorant the 
majority of the world is about what 
Nar- 
row-mindedness and _ intolerance 
combine in refusing to see what is 
actully before their eyes; and it 
is not until the last moment that 
the existence of rivals is acknow- 
ledged! Now, by mere accident, 
what an opportunity was to be 
given us! Visions of beauty rushed 
across my sight. I recalled to my 
mind the description given by Lady 
Mary Wortley in her letter to Lady 
Rich of a scene parallel to the one 
I was anticipating. I should repeat 
over and over again, “Guzél péc 
Guzél, which is nothing mre than 
charming, very charming.” Lady 
Mary’s reflection, “that if it were 
the fashion to go naked the face 
would be hardly observed,” would 
strike me with increased force, con- 
vinced as I had always been of its 
truth. 

If Lady Mary had been so much 
impressed by the appearance of so 
many people “without any dis- 
tinction of rank by their dress, all 


is passing at their very doors, 
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being in the state of nature,” how 
much greater an effect might such a 


. scene be expected to produce upon 


us, who would have the advantage 
of seeing them engaged in their 
ordinary avocations, posées with 
a view to receiving admiration or 
appl.iuse ? 

We followed our guide along a 
winding path which led us into the 
heat of the forest, and afier a walk 
of about ten minutes we came out 
into an open space, the centre of 
which was occupied by a lurge build- 
ing with low sloping roofs, and 
wings at each side. A number of 
small sheds were studded about in 
different directions, evers thing bear- 
ing the appearance of order and 
cleanliness. The main part of the 
centre building was occupied by a 
single room of large dimensions, 
the walls of which were covered by 
pictures. Opposite each otlier, at 
each end of the room, were por- 
traits of Adam and Eve, of life size, 
very similar, I conceive, to the two 
which I had never been able to see 
at Ghent. “Here you see depic- 
tured,” said Pangymnos, “some of 
the scenes most characteristic of the 
tenets of our forefathers. Here,” 
pointing to a man who was gesticu- 
lating, in a state of nudity, froma 
tavern balcony in Covent Garden 
—“here is Sir Charles Sedley en- 
deavouring to calm the wayward 
passions of a foolish multitude by 
philosophical argument. Here is 
the illustrious Cunche-tout-nu im- 
mort lised by Sue.” 

“What does this represent?” 
asked Granville, pointing to a re- 
presentation of a man and a wom.n 
in the dress of the society, sitting 
in a garden and reading. 

“They are Mr. and Mrs. Blake,” 
rejoined Pangymnos, “far in ad- 
vance of their generation, endeav- 
ouring to realise the glorious state 
of their first parents.” 

We passed by Lady Godiva, by 
Ganem’s mother and Alcolomb, 
whom I was abe to recognise, ow- 
ing to my intimate acqua'ntance 
with the ‘Arabian Nights,’ and 
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many others, including Tandeme 
and Picard, whose portraits Pan- 
gymnos pointed out with great 
eagerness, ‘‘They, too,” he said, 
‘““were in advance of their age; 
Providence should have reserved 
them for the nineteenth century.” 

“Should it?” answered Gran- 
ville. “I know their faces well.” 
(Granville is never at a loss for 
an apt remark!) I had never even 
heard their names mentioned be- 
fore, and it was only after repeated 
searches that I discovered that 
they had occupied an important 
position among the Adamites, a 
sect whose views coincided with 
those of Pangymnos to a great 
extent. 
~ He next pointed out to us the 
rules of the society hanging up in 
a corner of the room, together with 
a list of those who were suspected 
of having any bias in favour of its 
views, and I was far from being 
surprised on seeing amongst them 
the names of several people I knew. 
Many of the rules were devoted to 
the regulation of the social inter- 
course between members of the 
community. Marriage was strictly 
forbidden, perpetual celibacy was 
the key-stone of the foundation, 
and the heaviest penalties were 
provided to guard against any pos- 
sible infringement which might 
take place. They held that the 
distinction between man and wo- 
man was completely accidental, that 
the one had no need of the other, 
and that by attaching the same du- 
ties and responsibilities to both, the 
object they aimed at would be at- 
tained. Obedience to Pangymnos 
and to the dictates of nature was 
the highest form of religion; and 
no deviations from this rule, we 
learnt, bad taken place since ’87, 
except in one instance, where na- 
ture and their founder had come 
into collision. 

We spent about an hour in con- 
versation upon these and other mat- 
ters, and discussed at considerable 
length the moral influence which 
the society might be expected to 
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exert upon the rest of the world, 
Still Granville was evidently not 
quite satisfied. In spite of all the 
information he had received, some-, 
thing remained behind. At last 
he said, after a pause, “At what 
hour is your dinner-time ?” 

** At two o’clock,” replied Pan- 
gymnos. 

It was now five o’clock. After 
a moment’s hesitation Granville 
continued, ‘Do you all meet to- 
gether at any special time for 
prayers, or for religious exercise? 
I should be sorry to miss + 

No, they did not; and Granville 
next suggested that perhaps we 
were taking up his time, disturbing 
him when his family might require 
his presence. No, he had plenty 
of time fortunately. 

Granville at last becoming des- 
perate, asked where the female por- 
tion of the community was lodged, 
and Pangymnos replied, pointing 
to a building in the distance, ‘ That 
is the house” (we immediately be- 
gan to walk in that direction) “in 
which they will be.” 

* Will be?” said Granville. 

“Yes; for many years we have 
been awaiting their arrival, and our 
missionaries in London and Paris 
tell us that in a very short time 
we may expect to see them.” 

“ But those ruies?” 

“We provided them for the fa- 
ture.” 

We said, Good evening, and im- 
mediately returned to Brussels. 

“This chapter is hopelessly in- 
consistent,” said Granville after- 
wards; “you contradict yourself 
repeatedly.” 

“T expected to hear you say so; 
you merely confirm me in my opin- 
ion of the impossibility of advanc- 
ing new doctrines, and at the same 
time e-caping censure.” 

“ Besides, Lord Bradford will pro- 
bably forbid its publication.” 

“Don’t you think even he must 
have heard that profound reflec- 
tion, to the effect ‘that we are all 
naked underneath our clothes ’?” 

“T doubt it very much.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


We left Brussels next morning, 
and just before starting I got the 
following letter from Paris, which 
made both Granville and myself 
shudder, and congratulate ourselves 
on having escaped such a fate :— 


“Hore, pes ANGLAIS, Paris, 
“ Friday, April 19th. 

“My pEAR Srvart,—I am rather 
ashamed of myself for writing to 
you from this place after all my 
protestations that nothing should 
induce me to come here. You will 
be glad to hear that I have suffered 
for my weakness in every possible 
way. The Exhibition, as you pro- 
bably have heard, is a complete 
failure, although my chief source of 
discomfort has consisted in what 
Horace Walpole called ‘ that unchris- 
tian commodity—country _ neigh- 
bours.’ To give you an idea of 
what I have been doing, I will tell 
you how I spent yesterday. I be- 
gan it by going to the Louvre with 
the Conduits, who do not know a 
Greuze from a Murillo, and walk 
arm in arm! After that I went to 
see Ludy Delville, whom I always 
approach much as Prince Zehn did 
Mobarec, trying to seize an auspi- 
cious moment. I found her suffer- 
ing from precisely the same _ inflic- 
tion as myself, and of course I asked 
whether she had seen the Exhibition. 

“*T have seen an exposition of 
English and some packing-cases,’ 
she answered; ‘I might just as 
well have been in Bond Street.’ 

“T did violence to all my notions, 
and said, ‘And yet one likes to see 
them enjoying themselves,’ 

“¢T do not agree with you. When 
I was young the middle c’ass did 
not travel, nor did they come to 
London. Now it is impossible to 
go anywhere without meeting them. 
Formerly they wore aprons, made 
puddings, and perhaps had the cler- 
gyman to dinner sometimes.’ 

“‘Still it does good in many 
ways.’ 


“<T do not see that it does any 
at all,’ replied Lady D. ‘The 
women are in a transition state, and 
the young men are quite unbear- 
able; they seem to think that so- 
ciety’s existence depends upon 
them entirely, and that it is the 
duty of every one to suit their con- 
venience ; besides, they talk now— 
in my time they listened.’ 

“T said I was afraid that that was 
the case. 

**¢Maintenant on n’est que poli, 
autrefois on était galant. One is 
obliged to make inquiries about the 
people one meets, precisely as if one 
was engaging them as servants. 
I met my dentist just now. I 
cannot conceive that a visit to Paris 
is likely to enable him to take out 
teeth better.’ 

“T thought it no use pursuing 
the subject, so I made my exit, say- 
ing, ‘Vous m/’instruisez par vos 
legons, et me gitez par votre exem- 
ple,’—upon which Lady D., who 
did not know I was quoting Vol- 
taire, almost bowed to me. You 
will think that that was enough in 
the way of visits, but I was obliged 
to go next to Madame Aimable, who 
lives quite at the other end of Paris. 
She was as pleasant as ever, and of 
course asked me to dinner. I was 
obliged to own that I had pro- 
mised to go to the play with the 
Wigmores. 

“** Tiens !—quel drdéle de nom.’ 

“¢A very old family neverthe- 
less,’ Isaid, feeling rather like 
Hamilton in the Initials, when he 
was explaining the advantages of 
his social position to Hildegarde. 

“* And what are you going to 
see?’ 

“¢T believe the “ Diablesses Ex- 
travagantes.” Mrs, Wigmore want- 
ed something pretty fur the children 
to see,’ 

“* Really, I hope they will be 
edified.’ 

“ After this I had to go to the 
Exhibition with Lady Deathshead, 
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and as there were no jiacres, and 
it poured with rain, I was quite wet 
throuzh. 

“Then at. half-past five dinner in 
the Palais Ro,al! Mr. Wigmore 
had ordered dinner. To say that it 
was ba‘! is togive you no notion of 
what it was. He stormed at the 
waiters in execrable French, and 
they revenged themselves by giving 
us corked wine. My idea is that 
they had done it the day before, as 
fortunat ly the children were al! 
quite unable to appear, and I at 
least escaped that infliction. The 
first act of the ‘ Diab’esses’ was 
half over when we got there. It 
was an ordinary extravaganza, 
assez féerique, but probably you 
have seen it. Rather dull. There 
were a few bid puns, one of which 
Mr. Wigmore caught as the curtain 
fell, and he was occupied for a con- 
siderable time in translating and 
explaining its meaning to his wife. 
When the second act began, I saw 
Mrs. Wgmore jump. She turned 
red and yellow, went through all 
the colours of a chameleon, and 
then ha'f got up looking round to 
see whether everybody would leave 
the house. The fact was that the 
second heroine had evidently said, 
like Madame d’Arey, ‘Je vais 
m’habiller, ou bien me déshab'ller 
un peu,’ and she had succeeded 
admirably. Her ‘dress’ consisted 
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of a ceinture and flap, and I mo. 
mentarily- expected my neighbour 
to stand up and cry out, ‘ Awa, 
you scanderluss femaile !’ 

‘** Mon Dieu, qu’elle est gentille ! 
exclaimed a Frenchwoman in front 
of us, which completed poor Mrs, 
Wigmore’s horror. She still looked 
about wildly in the hopes that the 
world would rush away scandalised, 
and said to me piteously. ‘How 
lucky it was! did not bring the dear 
children here!’ 

**T shall reserve the greater part 
of my miseries until I get back 
again to London, which I hope to 
do the end of next week. People 
are leaving every day. Morris and 
Lady Willow go Monday, and many 
country neighbours, whose concep- 
tion about one is usually limited 
to an impression ‘that they have 
known you since you were a child,’ 
—Ever yours, Ennvi.” 


“Poor wretch!” said Granville, 
he deserves it, although I feel very 
grateful for his letter. We cer- 
tainly will not cross till to-morrow, 
under the circumstances.” I was 
quite willing to wait, so we went 
that evening to Lille, stopping on 
our way to see Tournay, where I 
hunted in vain for some bits of the 
old china, and found nothing but 
large manufactures of modern por- 
celain. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Granville had made the discovery 
of a charming inn at Lille, where 
the cuisine was wonderful, and 
we felt quite equal to crossing on 
Tuesdiy morning. We were quite 
alone as fir as Calais; but to our 
horror we found that Ennui must 
have made a mistake. Everybody 
was there waiting for the steamer, 
and Morris was the first person 
who ran up against us. Granville 
endeavoured to rush off, but in 
vain. “Ha! ha! yes, very glad to 
see you. Yes, Paris was full cer- 
tainly, just what the Duchess of 


Stilton said to me the other day. 
Imade her laugh, My old friend 
the Duke of Headland wanted a 
tutor, very High Ohurch — ex- 
tremely so, and I was reevmmend- 
ing a pauvre diable to him, and he 
said to me, ‘Well, Morris, but 
they say he is Low Church,’ I 
answered, ‘Your Grace is misin- 
formed; he doesn’t believe in 4 
future state.’ ‘Ha! ha! so he was 
engaged at once.” 

“ Impudent rascal !” I whispered 
to Granville, ‘he hasstolen that story 
from St. Simon and travestied it.” 
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“Talking of the Duke,” he went 
on, “I was with the Duchess at 
the opera the other night, and some- 
pody rushed in in morning dress 
saying he had come to see Orpheus, 
go 1 said, ‘ And Eurydice’ (and you- 
rid-I-see). Ha! ha! Why, there is 
Lady Willow!” 

“That’s from Horace Walpole,” 
gaid Granville. 

“Thank God,” we both exclaim- 
ed as Morris left us, having told 
us two Joe Millers, the num- 
bers and pages of which we both 
knew. 

We had hardly gone a hundred 
ards further before I ran against 
Sir Alfred Laurell. ‘Ah, how do 
you do? Everybody here. What 
have I been in Paris for? Why, 
you see I am publishing a little 
volune of poems (you have my 
last), and I thought a little jeu 
@esprit about the Exhibition might 
be happy. I have just hit upon 
what 1 think I may venture to calla 
very felicitous idea. Here is the 
couplet-— 


‘Si Paridem palmam Veneri tribuisse 
refertur ; 

Nunc Paridi summum dat Venus ipsa 
decus.’ 


You see the alliteration in the first 
line: my great difficulty was the 
rendering of Paris. Lutetia would 
not do; I thought, therefore, Paris 
might combine everything; pretty, 
isn’t it? I am going to send it to 
the Emperor.” 


“Will there be anything besides 
that ?” asked Granville. 

* Well, not much,” said Sir Al- 
fred; “I think voluminous pub- 
licutions a mistake; perhaps a 
sonnet or two—one in which I 
compare the Prince Imperial to 
the Exhibiiion—happy? Yes, and 
anvther to the shade of Rabelais 
—quite novel. The first begins 
* Quare puer.’” 

* Surely,” said Granville, “ the e 
is long.” 

“Of course—of course, my writ- 
ing isso bad. ‘ Quare ver,’ it should 
be. We shall meet again. Good- 
bye.’ 

Lady Willow saw us as we were 
leaving the station and said, ** Why 
did you not come to my party last 
night at Paris?” 

** We were not asked,” said Gran- 
ville. 

‘“ What a mistake! I will speak 
to my cook about it.” 

“* Besides,” I said, “we were_not 
in Paris.” 

“Oh! I thought I saw you yester- 
day morning.” 

A litue further on was Lord Fry- 
ston. 

“ Well,” said Granville, “I hear 
you had Cora Pear), the Emperor, 
Montalembert, and Swinburne to 
breakfast yesterday.” 

“No, the day before,” he an- 
swered. ; 

And this was the result of our 
leaving England to avoid our fellow- 
countrymen! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Of course the_sea was moving 
about uneasily, and we saw from 
the appearance of the steamer 
which had just come in that we 
were going to have a rough pas- 
sage. Granville, however, had 
rushed off and engaged a deck- 
cabin, where at any rate we could 
escape from our acquaintances, and 
“ seizneurifier ”’? ourselves. There 
is nothing more amusing than to 
see the impertinent manner in 


which passengers walk up and 
down the deck while the steamer 
is quite close to tle railway-sta- 
tion, and at least half a mile from 
the nearest wave. Everybody 
looked pleased, with the exception 
of a woman dressed in a black 
velvet gown covered with bugles, 
who perhaps felt that the choice 
she had made of a dress was hardly 
a judicious one, unless she was a 
very good sailor. Granville had 
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already taken up a very comfort- 
able position upon one of tlie sofas 
in our cabin, and was tranquilly 
reading about the physiclogy of the 
stomach. I looked over his shoul- 
der, and marvelled- at the imper- 
turbability with which he looked 
upon such representations as these,* 
and at the astounding strength of 
his digestion. I could only revenge 
myself by quoting Greek. So when 
he said how nice the land looked, 
I replied, 
“ "Oray 5& OdAacoa 

Kuptov émappi(n Ta 8€ Kimara makpa pe- 

havn 
"Es xOdva marraiyw Kal Sévdpea, tay 8 

dAa pevyw.” 


I only wished that I could; bat my 
quotation had the desired effect, for 
Granville dislikes Greek as much as 
the House of Commons, partly ow- 
ing to the fact that his knowledge of 
that language is not quite what it 
used to be. 

2 p.m.— An impertinent man 
comes into our cabin, and hangs 
his coat upon a peg. He looks 
like a relation of Morris. The boat 
is just beginning to move, upon 
which three women immediately go 
to the cabin. The woman in black 
velvet groans. Three sailors cover 
her with long black things with 
bits of rope running up and down 
them. They all ask for money. 
She sends them to her husband. 
They all look for him, and can’t 
find him, and then come back to her. 
She does not look happy. 

2.15.—Only six men are walking 
about. The impertinent man is 
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smoking. Lady Willow has sent 
for the steward, and wants to know 
how long it will be before we are at 
Dover. He says, “ It won’t be long 
first.” Lady Willow looks happier, 

3 p.M.—The impertinent man has 
come for his coat. He has put 
away his cigar. The steward brings 
us two china basins. Everybody 
else has tin ones. I ask Granville 
whether the difference of composi- 
tion has any effect upon the sto- 
mach. He does not answer. Lady 
Willow has sent again for the stew- 
ard, and asks whether he can see 
Dover, and how soon we shall be 
there. He says he “could see 
Dover if it was clear, and that we 
shall be there directly.” 

8.45.—The impertinent man is as 
helpless as a baby. He has lost 
his hat, and the steward is asking 
him for his ticket. His answer is 
inaudible. Finally, he says heis go 
ing to die. The steward disbelieves 
him, for he again asks for his tick- 
et. Granville has read a page and 
a half from the place where the 
pictures were. I ask him what 
the causes of sickness are? and 
what particular part of the body is 
first acted upon? but he does not 
answer. 

4 p.m.—Everybody is quite quiet. 
Lady Willow believes that by some 
mistake she is in a boat which goes 
straight to America. 

4.15 p.m.—Two hundred people 
are amusing themselves on the pier 
by watching us land, and I endeavour 
in vain to give them the impression 
that I have enjoyed my passage ex- 
ceedingly. 


Scen€e—soclgty. 


Mr. Middlesex, M. P.—“ You 
have just come, Mr. Granville, from 
Luxemburg. What is the impres- 
sion there about affairs in the pre- 
sent crisis?” 


Granville—It is very difficult 
to give any correct impression of 
what is the real bias of the inhabi- 


tants. I naturally gave a go 
deal of attention to the subject 





*TI regret to say that the printers have been wholly unable to give any ade- 
quate conception of their cliaracter, as no types exist for the delineation of the 


digestive organs. 
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when we were there (Lord Surrey 
and three other M. P.’s join us); 
and although you see, for the most 
part, French names written up 
over the shops, the inclination is 
on the other side I conceive. The 
town itself, I need not say (the 
four M. P.’s look as if it was un- 
necessary to give them any infor- 
mation), is simply interesting in a 
strategical point of view. You 
know its position’ (nobody an- 
swers), Granville sees that no- 
body has been there, and launches 
forth into a detailed account of the 
site. 

“Ts itan important place in the 
event of a war?” 

“No, ” said Granville. “I have 
no doubt it would not be attacked. 
The enemy would pass by it, and 
it would simply render useless a 
body of some thousand men; and 
as France has already two for- 
tresses, by means of which she 
could threaten the German fron- 
tier, I own I do not see the import- 
ance of the question.” 

A blue woman, who came up 
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asked whether we talked much to 
the people. 

“Yes, a good deal, although they 
were naturally averse from giving 
a decided opinion on the subject.” 

I thought of the difficulty we 
had in making our cab-driver un- 
derstand that we wished to turn 
to the left, and admired Granville’s 
resources, 

“Ts there any book which gives 
a fair or at all reliable account of 
the place ? ” said a pale-looking M.P., 
who evidently was going to ask a 
question about it in the House. 

“ Well,’ said Granville, after a 
little thought, “I should say that 
perhaps Baedeker might be relied 
upon.” 

“Thank you—in how many vol- 
umes?” 

“ Only one.” 

For the remainder of the even- 
ing, wherever I went, I heard no- 
thing but ‘Luxemburg in a mili- 
tary point of view,” &c., Granville’s 
tone becoming more confident at 
each repitition; and I felt the ad- 
vantages of travelling. 


EPILOGUE. 


We were dining at the Club, 


and after dinner was over I 
summed up courage enough to say 
to Granville, ‘ Well, now, I really 
must find a publisher.” 

“A -publisher? Why, my dear 
Stuart, you do not mean to say you 
are going to print what you showed 
me? ” 

“ Why not?” 

“ For fifty reasons, Why, every- 
body will exclaim, “These two 
young men have been a very little 
way, have observed nothing, °and 
have written a great deal. Let 
those two young men collect all the 
copies of their journal, and burn 
them as soon as possible, in order 


that they may not prepare for 
themselves triste vieillesse.’ ” 

“Precisely so. I want a new 
sensation. I have only two in re- 
serve—that of being abused is the 
first.” 

“ And the other?” 

“The one the prince experienced 
who complained to his wife of hav- 
ing never been able to shiver—‘a 
basin of cold water full of little 
fishes poured over one in bed.’ ” 

‘“‘ Blagueur! at any rate say that 
I have nothing whatever to do 
with it.” 

“Certainly. By the by, I for- 
got to tell you Marie comes to 
town next week.” 





.. all wise men deplore. 
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INTEMPERANCE AND INTOLERANCE. 


For thousands of years it has 
been the general belief of the most 
civilised nations of the world that 
wine was one of the noblest gilts 
of Heaven to the human race—a 
gift, like all others, to be temper- 
ately enjoyed and gratefully acknow- 
ledged. ‘The races-of men that lived 
in southern climates, which pro- 
duced the grape in suffici.nt abun- 
dance and excellence for conversion 
int» wine, drank the good liquor 
with sobriety and thankfulness, and 
with no more idea of wrong-doing 
thin they had when eating their 
daily bread. Nations less favour- 
ably situated, inhabiting colder 
nothern climes, unadapted to the 
growth of the grape, discovered a 
substitue in beer, and they also 
enjoyed the blessing, and did n:t, 
as a rule, indulge in excess any 
more than their wine-drinking con- 
temporaries. Of iate years, and 
more especially in Great Britain 
and Aimerica— wine being too ex- 
pensive for the bulk of the pewvple, 
and unknown to them for the most 
part except by hearsay, and good 
beer being non-existent in America 
and heavily taxed, and greatly adul- 
terated in Great Britain—a taste for 
alevholic drinks has unfortunate- 
ly arisen, and produced an excessive 
indulgence, which in its turn has 
produced many social evils which 
To remedy 
these evils, asect of fanatics has 
sprung up on both sides of the At- 
Jantic, whose principle is, that be- 
cause some men drink too much 
whisky, no man, if they can pre- 
vent it, shali be allowed to drink 
any whisky—and, most tyrannical 
and unreasonable prohibition of all, 
any wine or beer. 

To rob a poor man of his beer or 
a rich man of his wine, will not, 
however, be found an easy task. 
The public opinion of the European 
races is clearly against the atteinpt. 
The temperance of the people in 


the wine countries is a fact that 
is alone worth all the arguments 
against the use of, wine which the 
temperance intolerants have ever 
yet brought forward. 

There is a litthe German anacre- 
ontic which well expresses the faney 
and feeling of the Continental na- 
tions on this subject. It tells that 
an angel, visiting the earth some 
time alter the subsidence of the 
Deluge, discovered Father Noah sit- 
ting at noon in the shadow of a fig- 
tree looking very discons»late. The 
angel inquired the canse of his grief, 
Noah replied that the noon-time 
heats were oppressive, and tlat he 
was thirsty and had nothing to 
drink, ‘“ Nothing to drink!” said 
tle angel. “Look around! Do 
not tle rains fall, and the rivers 
run; and is there not a spring of 
water bubbling up at thy cottage 
door?” —*“It is true,” answered 
Neah, smiting his breast, “that 
there is abundance of water in which 
thy servant can bathe: but alas! 
when I think of the multitudes of 
strong men, of beautiful women, 
and of innocent children, and the 
countless bost of animals that were 
drowned in the Flood, the idea of 
water becomes distasteful, and my 
lips refuse to drink.”—*“ There is 
reason in what thou sayest,” replied 
the angel, and, spreading his snow- 
white wings, he flew up to heaven, 
swift asa lightning-flash, and while 
the eyes of Noah were still dazzled 
by the brightness of his presence 
returned with some stocks of the 
vine, which he taught the grateful 
patriarch how to plant and tend, 
and, when the fruit was ripe, how 
to press into wine. This, says the 
song, was the source of all the bene- 
ficent and benevolent drinks which 
the world owes tothe grape. The 
idea enslirined in this German le- 
gend of the divine origin of wine, 
prevailsin every country where the 
grape is cultivated. We know what 
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the Greeks thought upon the mat- 
ter, and how they deified Bacchus, 
whom they imagined to have been 
the first to teach ignorant mankind 
the arts of the vin‘ager. To the 
imagination of the temperate Greeks 
Bacchus was indeed divine, and re- 
resented the moderate enjoyment 
of the bounties of nature. It was 
left to the intemperate Rom-ns to 
vulgarise the godlike Bacchus, and 
to represent him somewhat after 
the fashion in which the Greeks 
represented Silenus, who was the 
visible type of excess, bestiality, 
and drunkenness, wth a form only 
half homan. In France, Germany, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary, 
Greece, and all modern countries 
where wine is made, the vice of 
intemperance is exceedingly rare. 
The French are proverbially sober, 
though the peasant can purchase a 
litre of good wine at a price lower 
than that at which the English 
farm-labourer is compelled to buy 
the villanous swipes which dis- 
honest publicans drug and dole «ut 
to him. The peasantry of Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy are equally 
. temperate, though wine is a daily 
article of their diet, and is cheap 
enough to be at the command of 
“the psorest. Up to within the last 
fifty or sixty years, scarcely any one 
either in England or America ever 
thought of opposing his individnal 
judgment in this respect against 
that of all antiqnity ad all mocern 
experience. But tle meddlesome- 
ness which is one of the most pal- 
pable and disagreeable vices of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation, and which 
always breaks out when we are 
hot engaged in some all-engrossing 
foreign war, has begun to invade 
the private liberty of the citizen in 
this matter, as it night with as 
much reason invade it in the matter 
of what he shonld eat. Moses and 
Mohammed forbade pork. Pytha- 
goras forbade beans; while the Eng- 
lish and American cinophobists set 
Moses and Mohammed at defiance. 
langh Pythagoras to scorn, and 
hot only eat pork and beans them- 
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selves, but graciously allow every 
one else the same privilege. But 
when their countrymen partake ot 
the dish that is a favourite in both 
hemispheres, and would wash it 
down with beer, as is customary 
among the poor, or with wine, as 
the rich prefer, they launch their 
anathemas against one half of the 
feast, and denounce the partukers 
thereof as bad citizens, who ought 
to be punished and restrained. 

This class of zealots, wise in their 
own conceit, but ignorant and ty- 
rannical, have lately ‘eruy.ted,” 
as our American friends would say, 
with more than their usual viru- 
lence, both in America and Eng- 
land, 
and buried, a Jarge class of agita- 
tors have been left without a griev- 
ance. To be without a grievance 
is in their case to be powerless 
and insignificant; to be without a 
trumpet to blow a blast upon is 
to be miserable; to have nothing 
with which to make a noise in the 
world is to have nothing worth 
living for. So they have taken up 
the liqnor question, and resolved, if 
they can, to make us all abstainers by 
Act of Parliament and of Congress. 

These people are as intolerant as 
inquisitors. They stand upon the 
fundamental principle that even 
the smalle t quantity of beer, wine, 
or spirits is poisonous; that to pre- 
vent people from drinking these 
poisons is to preveut them from 
committing self-slaughter, and that 
such prevention is a virtuous act. 
They allege, moreover, that the 
majority of men are such fools and 
slaves to their appetites, that if 
they are allowed to take a little of 
what is not good for them, they 
are certain to take too much; and 
that the taking of too much leads 
to idivey, Innacy, pauperism, and 
crime. They bring a large array of 
indisputable facts and incontro- 
vertible arguments to prove the 
evils of excess; but they adduce no 
facts to show that wine and beer, 
and, to @ minor extent, spirituous 
liquors, are not, if taken in modera- 

° 
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tion, as wholesome and nutritious 
as bread or beef. All the world 
admits that excess in wine and 
other liquors is injurious ; but these 
howling dervishes see but one form 
of the vice which they abhor, and 
never admit, or at all events never 
argue, that too much turtle-soup 
or pudding may be equally preju- 
dicial, and that a glutton may be 
quite as immoral and disgusting as 
a drunkard. While some, too, are 
loud in their denunciations of the 
bottle, they love the cigar or the 
pipe with a love that passeth the 
bounds of discretion. They dote 
upon the poison they can inhale, 
and only hate the “poison” which 
they can imbibe—thus, like other 
sinners, compounding for 


‘“ Sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


Under the auspices of Mr. Neal 
Dow (claiming to be the original 
author or promoter of the Maine 


Liquor Law, a tanner from Port- 
land, in Maine, and a brigadier- 
general in the volunteer service of 


the United States), the Total 
Abstainers of England, calling 
themselves the United Kingdom 
Alliance, have lately been ho!ding 
high carnival, and (in default of 
persuading people to confine their 
libations to the pump) have been 
devising projects to shut up all our 
public-houses and taverns, and to 
make both the selling and the 
drinking of any kind of fermented 
liquor, from small-beer to brandy, 
a legal offence, unless such liquor 
be required for any purposes of 
manufacture or the arts, or pre- 
scribed by a physician for medicinal 
purposes. The views of the Briga- 
dier are large, as befits a reformer 
of the world, and he would carry 
out his principle to the fullest ex- 
tent, undaunted by the consequen- 
ces. He would put a stop to a 
large portion of the trade of Great 
Britain and America, with France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal— 
shut up the porter breweries of 
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Barclay and Perkins, Combe and 
Delafield, Hanbury and Buxton— 
ruin Guinness—pauperise Bass— 
and ruthlessly suppress all the dis- 
tlleries. He would not only “rob 
the poor man of his beer "—an un. 
pardonable sin in the eyes of the 
English labourer—and compel . 
every publican and sinner to follow 
amore reputable calling or starve, 
but would deprive the British trea- 
sury of a sum so large that the 
next Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find it necessary to treble 
the income and property tax. He 
would be equally unmerciful to 
his own country, and take from 
the treasury of the United States 
its main resource, next to the pro- 
perty-tax, for keeping its faith with 
its creditors, and paying the bill 
for the abolition of slavery. But 
great reformers do not care for such 
small matters as these. Let justice 
_be done, though the heavens should 
crack. Let our theories become 
facts—let our will be made the law 
of others; and when we have set- 
tled with the vintager, the brewer, 
and the distiller, we shall—who 
knows?—try conclusions with the 
butcher, and possibly force the 
savage world to adopt the vegetable 
diet of Adam and Eve before the 
Fall, and thus restore the golden 
age of sobriety and innocence, 
when beer and mutton-chops were 
alike unknown, and the lion and the 
lamb lay down peaceably together. 
Strangers, as has often been re- 
marked, see more of a country than 
the natives. Their eyes and ears 
are opener to new sights and 
sounds than those of the people to 
whom such sights and sounds are 
matters of hourly experience. It 
is always interesting, and some- 
times instructive, to know whats 
stranger saysof us, if he is intelli- 
gent, unprejudiced, wide-awake, 
and competent to conduct an argu- 
ment. A theorist, however, who 
is desperately in love with his 
theory, and not at all in love with 
the facts that militate against it, 
is not the kind of stranger from 
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whom much is to be learned. We 
cannot say that General Dow has 
seen much of the British people, or 
that he has not seen them through 
other men’s spectacles. However 
that may be, he draws a picture of 
us which is anything but flattering, 
but may nevertheless be more or less 
correct, and may perhaps be matched 
by a companion picture of the Ame- 
ricans, drawn with at least equal 
skill, dexterity, and truth to nature. 
It was on the 20th of May last 
that the Corporation of the City 
of London, on the motion of an 
Alderman who possibly loves tur- 
tle as well as his fellows, though 
he would seem to have no tusie 
for the punch or the hock which 
usuilly accompanies it at aivic 
festivals, gravted the use of the 
Guildhall for a public meeting to 
hear General Dow discourse on the 
virtues of America and the vices of 
England, and more especially on 


the “legislative prevention of in-. 


temperance, pauperism, and crime.” 
This would be a noble subject of 
discussion if legislation could in- 
deed prevent either of these evils. 
All experience shows, that though 
we may put impediments in the 
way of intemperance, and punish it 
if it shows itself in public places, 
we cannot prevent it; that law 
can neither prevent nor punish 
pauperism; and that crime is by 
no means peculiar to the intempe- 
tate or the poor, suv long as such 
passions as love, hate, revenge, 
jealousy, or ambition find a lodg- 
ment in the hearts of men or 
women. The Alderman who in- 
troduced General Dow to a British 
public for their enlightenment on 
these high topics, declared that 
their visitor had done honour to 
his race, and conferred immense 
benefits on the country which had 
given him birth; thirteen States of 
the Union having, chiefly through 
his instrumentality, adopted the 
Maine Liquor Law, which he (the 
Alderman) ‘would rejoice to see 
enacted in England.” A resolu- 
tion offering Mr. Dow a hearty 
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welcome to this drunken and be- 
nighted country having been pro- 
posed and carried, the General de- 
clared that “the grand old hall” 
had never been “more” worthily 
occupied than on that occasion. 
Oonsidering the floods of punch, 
of claret, of hock, of champagne 
—to say nothing of old port 
and madeira, and the humbler 
Guinness or Bass—that have been 
annually consumed within that 
historical building, we should not 
have been surprised if the General 
had thought the place unholy. 
Perhaps he did; and perhaps the 
phrase “more worthily occupied” 
was a reporter’s error, for “ 80 wor- 
thily!” The General went on to 
allege that “poverty, pauperism, 
and crime were more prevalent in 
this country than in any other.” 
He offered no proofs of this bold 
assertion, and complained that “ no 
English statesman of any great 
prominence had ever attempted to 
deal with these evils in a states- 
manlike manner.” With the reck- 
lessness and contempt of logic which 
characterise all men with a crotchet, 
Mr. Dow argued as if all poverty 
all pauperism, and all crime could 
be directly traced to drunkenness. 
As if there were neither poverty 
nor pauperism in Hindostan, where 
the people drink nothing but water ; 
and as if. there were no murder, 
no robbery, no crimes of treachery 
or violence—say, for instance, in 
China or in Turkey, or in any of 
the Mohammedan countries of Asia, 
where wine is forbidden by a strict- 
er law than that of Maine! If the 
shutting up of, all our public-houses, 
beer-shops, and gin-shops, and the 
declaration by the law that brew- 
ers, distillers, and wine-merchants 
were public enemies, to be dealt 
with accordingly, could abolish 
poverty, vice, and crime, and make 
us all rich, comfortable, and peace- 
able, so that murder, robbery, and 
breach of any one of the ten com- 
mandments should no more be 
known amongst us, there can be no 
doubt that our statesmanship, of 
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which General Dow spoke so dis- 
paragingly, would have been quite 
equal to the occasion. “In Great 
Britain,” he went on to say, “there 
are 168,000 places where intoxicat- 
ing liquors are sold—all tending to 
pauperise and criminalise the com- 
munity. They, in America, wanted 
the English people to put the liquor 
traffic down. The subject had 
never yet appeared in the Queen’s 
Speech, but they would have it 
there, or they would know the rea- 
son why. It was high time British 
statesmen turned their attention 
to the canse of pauperism, misery, 
and crime among the people. 
£88,000,000 was spent in England 
every year in strong drink, 
£60,000.000 of it by working men. 
They, the Maine Liquor Law ad- 
vocates in England, were deter- 
mined to have the liquor traffic 
out of the list of the licensed 
trades, and they would do it. To 
men about to invest money in dis- 
tilleries or breweries he would 
say ‘Beware,’ for he gave them 
fair warning that they would come 
‘down upon them before long like 
an extinguisher on a candle. Talk 
of the enfranchisement of the peo- 
ple of England by Parliamentary 
Reform! The enfranchisement of 
them from intoxicating liquors was 
a thousand times more impurtant. 
Put the liquor traffic down, and 
the people would enfranchise them- 
selves, and would rise in the social 
sexle. He warned the meetivg that 
‘Great Britain would not occupy 


the same position in the future as - 


it did now unless it put down tle 
-aceursed liquor traffic. One hun- 
dred and seventy-six millions being 
lost every year, and 60,000 of the 
people killed every year, the na- 
tion, rich and strong as it was, was 
literally borne down by its dead- 
weight of poverty, pauperi-m, and 
crime. England could not run the 
wace for national greatness with 
America unless it threw off that 
load.” 

On reading this for the first time 
we fancied we had seen it all be- 
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fore, and that the Brigadier-Gene. 
ral’s weapons of attack were not 
taken from his own armoury, bit 
from that of a previous and a wild- 
er combatant. At all events, the 
shots he fires, and the figures he 
uses, are marvellously similar to 
the fol'owing, which we find in 
the speech of one George Francis 
Train, who, after flatrering the 
English for a year or two in Lon 
den, in order to make money out 
of them, and failing in the attempt, 
revenged himself when he got home 
in 1862 by such atracks upon us 
as the following:—‘tThe English,” 
said this oratorical Ojibbeway, 
“are a nation of drunkards—60,000 
drunkards die of drink every year 
in England. There are 600,000 
habitu:] drankards in the country, 
men and women, Little chiluren 
grow up drunkards. There are 
ten times as many gin shops and 
palaces as there are churches or 
schools. There are nothing but 
gin-shops and rum-palaces all over 
the lund, and it is a terrible sight 
to see women going into them all 
over the country—a thing you will 
never see in America. In England 
everybody drinks. An Engl'shwan 
is made up of so many cubic inches 
of mutton-chops and so many quarts 
of beer. Our women are more 
beautiful, our men more moni 
than the English, Why, when 
returned to this country, I could 
hardly re-ist the temptation of 
kissing every woman I met. I 
assure you my patriotism boiled 
over when I landed here. I was 
so delighted to get to a nation 
where the women had little feet. 
I got tired of seeing so much beer 
walking along the streets.” 

Tra'n’s notions of good taste 
are not, it will be seen, of the most 
refined, nor is his gallantry of the 
sort one expects to discover in the 
true gentleman, The question of 
the size of the ladies’ feet on the 
two sides of the Atlantic is one 
that need not enter inro the discus 
sion of the Maine Liquor Law; 
though we may observe that, if the 
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feet of the English ladies are some- 
what larger than those of their deli- 
cate American sisters, it is owing 
to the fact that the English ladies 
take hexlthful walking exercise in 
the open air, and that the American 
ladies do net; and that, all things 
cons'dered, it is more conducive to 
heath and beauty to take long 
walks and drink beer, than to 
swing in a rocking-chair, reading 
penny novels and eating sugar- 
candy. But this en passant. “ Tu 
wogue,” or vulgarly, ‘* You’re an- 
other,” is not a satisfactory, though 
it may be a forcible, mode of 
argument. Nevertheless whea 
General Dow, and his predecessor 
Mr. Train, bring such accusations 
against England (even were we dis- 
posed, as we are not, to accept the 
accuracy of tlie statistics), we are 
justified in turning our eyes across 
the Atlantic to discover whether 
those who cast the stone against 
us are without sin, and whether 
the Americans are not, like all the 
Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and 
other northern races, and all the 
inhabitants of the colder climates 
that produce no wine, a much- 
drinking people. The Americans, 
perhaps, know better than fvreign- 
ers how they stand in this respect. 
At all events, the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a body that de- 
lights in statistics, and that ought 
to understand them, being alarmed 
in April 1862 at the increase of the 
public debt, and anxious to suggest 
to the Government a mode of rais- 
ing revenue without recurrence to 
loans, proposed the moderate ex- 
cise duty of 25 cents (one shilling) 
per gallon on wine and alcoholic 
liquors. Their calculation was 
that this tax would produce no less 
& sum than twenty-five millions of 
dollars, or five millions of pounds 
sterling, The annual consumption 
of wine and spirits must, according 
to this estimate, have been one 
hundred millions of gallons. As 
the population of the Northern 
States—to which alone the law 
could have applied at a time when 
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the South seemed likely to win 
its independence — was not above 
twenty millions, it would follow, 
if the data were correct, that the 
average annual consumption of 
wines and spirits in the Federal 
States was five gallons a-head—for 
whites and blacks —for men, wo- 
men, and children; or, omitting 
the women and children, and reck- 
oning them at two-thirds of the 
population, at fifteen gallons per 
annum per adult male! Nor, when 
the Chamber of Commerce came to 
malt liquors, for which the Anglo- 
Saxons on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic have a strong relish, did the 
temperance of the Americans ap- 
pear to be so very much stricter 
than that of the English, as Mr. 
Train and General Dow would 
have the English believe. Propos- 
ing only a duty of five cents, or 
twopence-halfpenny, per gallon on 
malt liquor, the Chamber calculated 
that a revenue of eight miliions 
of dollars, or £1,600,000 sterling, 
would be easily derived from this 
source; or, in other words, that 
the people consumed 160 millions 
of gallons of beer per annum— 
eight gallons per head all round; 
or, omitting the women and chil- 
dren, twenty-four gallons per adult 
male, in addition to fifteen gallons 
of wine and spirits. We do not 
assert that these figures are correct. 
The New York Chamber of Oom- 
merce is responsible for them; but 
possibly they are quite as correct 
as the figures with which General 
Dow and Mr. Train have favoured 
the English, and represent as 
great a drinking capacity for our 
American friends as can be charged 

ainst ourselves. It should be 
added that during the five years 
which have elapsed since the Cham- 
ber of Commerce made this pro- 
posal, the manufacture of lager- 
beer has very largely increased in 
the great States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio; that its habit- 
ual consumption bas extended from 
the German to the Irish and the 
native American; and that the 
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great hotels and restaurants which 
Jong resisted the introduction of 
the plebeian liquor into their aris- 
tocratic establishments, have been 
compelled to yield to the force of 
public opinion or fashion in this 
respect; and that, where a thousand 
gallons of this light and agreeable 
beverage were brewed in 1862, two 
thousand at least are brewed in 
1867, with every prospect of an in- 
creasing demand and an increasing 
supply. 

General Dow is correct when he 
states that there is much pauper- 
ism in England, and but litile 
in America; but he is incorrect 
in attributing British pauperis 
wholly to intemperance, or else the 
intemperance of America, being as 
great as that of England, and the 
population about the same, the 
number of paupers, if like causes 


vacant acres over which they can 
spread themselves, as the Ameri- 
cans can, to subdue and replenish 
the earth. Elbow-room, as has been 
often before said, is the great 
source of the strength an4 apparent 
virtue of the Americans. In that 
country no industrious man need 
be either idle or poor; and even 
the drnnkard has a better chance 
of retrieving his fortunes than any 
poor drunkard can have in Eng- 
land. Where men are scarce, as in 
the Great West, a man may love 
the whisky-bottle too fervently, 
and yet be “a man for a’ that,” 
Not so in a country where men are 
so abundant as to be a drug in the 
labour-market, and where the weak 
and the vicious very speedily go to 
the wall; and being once down, 
find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to get up again. 


produce like effects, would be about — It being granted that all excess 


equal an both sides of the Atlantic. 
The over-zealous advocate claims 
for American virtue a result which 
is wholly irrespective of moral con- 
siderations, and which is almost en- 
tirely due to the vast extent of 
the country and the fertility of the 
soil. Were England about twenty 
times as large and thrice as fertile 
as it is, and did it possess exactly the 
same population as at present, the 
people might drink as much as 
General Dow alleges, or even as 
much as the New York Chamber 
of Commerce calculates is drunk 
by the Americans, and there would 
be but very little pauperism among 
them. That intemperance has a 
tendency to produce pauperism 
among the working classes no one 
will deny. At the saine time, no 
politician or statesman who knows 
what he is talking about will be 
found to assert that intemperance 
is the only cause of that calamity. 
There is as much pauperism in 
France and Italy as there is in Eng- 
land, although, as we have already 
stated, the people of those two 
countries are remarkable for their 
sobriety. But like England they 
-are overcrowded; and there are no 


is an evil, and that excess in aleo- 
holic drinks is one of the worst 
evils that can afflict a man or a 
people, it does not follow that co- 
ercion is better than persuasion in 
providing a remedy, or that what 
is called the Maine Liquor Law, 
which General Neal Dow would in- 
troduce amongst us, and which one 
London alderman, and thousands of 
believers in cold water as the only 
safe drink, would establish here by 
Act of Parliament, fulfils the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, or 
keeps poor men sober by removing 
temptation from their way. We 
say poor men advisedly, for rich 
men are above the Maine Liquor 
Law, and its pains and penalties 
do not touch them. It is only the 
poor who are affected by it; and 
it affects them because of their 
poverty, which will not allow them 
to imitate the example of the 
wealthy, and lay in a stock of 
liquor to consume in their own 
houses. 

It is generally admitted that 
among the upper and educated 
classes, at least in Great Britain, the 
vice of intemperance has gradu- 
ally diminished for the last forty 
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or fifty years. There was a time 
when it was fashionable in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland to get drunk 
—when “six-bottle men” boasted 
of their achievements, and when 
the host at a dinner-party did not 
think his guests did justice to his 
hospitulity unless they fell reeling 
under the table. But this time has 
happily passed away; and for a 
man in the social position of a 
gentleman to get drunk, is to lose 
caste and character. No act of the 
Legislature has brought about this 
result. It has been gradua'ly ac- 
complished by the good sense and 
the good taste of Society, stronger 
and more efficacious than legal en- 
actment, and without the slightest 
interference with the free will of 
anybody. The advocates of a Maine 
Liquor Law—who all claim to be, 
par excellence, the friends of the peo- 
ple—always argue, however, as if in 
this respect public opinion could 
never have any effect on the habits 
or behaviour of the poor, and that 
a glass of liquor within reach 
of a man who has not a good in- 
come is as dangerous as a torch 
near a powder-magazine in the 
hands of a lunatic. And yet, with 
an inconsistency by no means ex- 
traordinary among theorists, they 
would—for they are all Radical in 
politic—reform the constitution of 
the British Parliament by giving 
votes, and consequently a share in 
the Government, to these poor men, 
who, according to their own show- 
ing, are not fit to be intrusted with 
a glass of beer. 

As the supporters of General 
Dow would, if they could, establish 
this Liquor Law in Great Britain, 
and as there is a large and influen- 
tial public association banded to- 
gether for that purpose, and having 
considerable funds at its command, 
it is well that the British public 
should inquire how this law works 
in the land of its birth—where, 
unless figures lie, it has not rooted 
out intemperance—that they may 
judge for themselves whether, all 
things considered, it is not better 
to let well alone, and trust, even 
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among the labouring classes, to 
social rather than to legal agencies 
for the diminution of drunkenness. 
No traveller in America can fail to 
perceive, within twenty-four hours 
after he has landed at New York, 
that the people of that city are 
quite as much addicted to the use 
of spirituons liquors as those ot 
London. If he proceed to the 
West or the South, he finds wher- 
ever he goes, especially if he mix 
much with the people, and have 
many friends or acquaintances, 
that it is not merely the lubouring, 
but the professional classes—the 
merchants, the lawyers, the phys- 
icians, the bankers, the members 
of the Legislature, the judges, the 
gentlemen, in fact—who drink 
spirits, and drink them in public, 
and in the morning. “Have a 
drink?” said a gentleman, holding 
a high official position, whom the 
writer met in Washington, and with 
whom he had a long and interesting 
conversation in the street, on vari- 
ous matters, social and political. 
“Ts it not a little too early? It is 
not yet noon,” was the apologeti- 
cal turn which the refusal assumed. 
“Oh, nonsense about too early,” . 
replied the official; “ it will be my 
fourteenth drink this morning!” 
In the earlier stages of the great 
Civil War, one main cause of the in- 
efficiency of the Federal armies was 
the difficulty of finding officers who 
were not too much addicted to the 
whisky-bottle to be safely intrust- 
ed with high command. General 
M‘Olel!an and his successor Gene- 
ral Meade were notable exceptions, 
and were not only soldiers, but 
gentlemen, which is far more than 
can be said for nine-tenths of the 
other officers whose names became 
more or Jess famous in the struggle. 
In short, the prevalence of drinking 
habits, and especially whisky-drink- 
ing, among the American people of 
all grades of social pusition, is too 
notorious to be denied. At first 
glance, a traveller, judging from the 
rarity of wine at the public dinners 
in the great hotels, where hundreds 
of people dine together, might think 
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the Americans extremely temperate. 
Not one guest perhaps in fifty or- 
ders wine, or drinks anything but 
water at his dinner. One reason of 
this is the expensiveness of wine— 
five, six, or seven dollars being 
charg d for a bottle of champagne, 
and thee dollars for a bottle of 
vin ordinaire that would be dear 
in Paris at a france anda half. These, 
it will be admitted, are prices suffi- 
cient to deter most people who are 
not very flush «f money. But, en 
revanche, if wine be very dear, 
whisky is very cheap; and, dinner 
concluded, there is an aCjoarnment 
to the “bar,” and a vig.:rous de- 
mand for the stronger drinks that 
can be bought for pence instead of 
dollars. 

The very multiplicity of the 
names of American drinks is far 
more suggestive of the conviviality 
and bumuur than of the temperance 
of the people. “ Mint-julep,” 
““sherry - cobbler,” “ champ:igne- 
cobbler, ” ‘“gin-sling,” “ brandy- 


smash,” “* eye-opener,” “ fog-dispel- 
ler,” “bottled Il ghtning,” ‘“ apple- 


jack,” ‘* whisky-skin,” * hot Scotch 
skin,” “brandy cocktail,” “ gin cock- 
tail,” “rum cocktail,” “ moral sua- 
sion,” ‘ knickerbocker,” ‘ phlegm- 
cutter,” “ chain-lightning,” “ snitch- 
el,” “nog,” “tog,” “poor man’s 
punch,” “pig and whistle,” “ fleat- 
er,” “smasher,” “ illuminator,” &c., 
are but afew extracts from the co- 
pious vocabulary to which almost 
every day, and every city or hotel, 
adds something new. The men of 
America, however, do not like to 
drink anytling in the presence of 
women of which they cannot ask 
women to partake ; and as all women 
are supposed, if they drink anything 
stronger than water, to confine them- 


+ 
selves to champagne, this wine is 


almost the only one publicly con- 
sumed at the hotels and boarding- 
houses, where women unfortunately 
pass so much of their time. 

The beautiful steamboats that 
ply on the north and east rivers, 
or trade between New York and 
Boston—floating palatial hotels, 
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that can accommodate five or six 
hundred people with berths or 
state-rooms—sometimes, out of def- 
erence to the ladies, or to a sup. 
posed pubic epinion, advertise 
themselves as ‘“ temperance busts,” 
The author of a recent book of tra- 
vels, ‘ Lite and Liberty in America) 
records some rather suggestive expe- 
rience of a temperance boat runnio 
between New York and Fall River:— 


“‘ Expecting,” says the writer, “to 
dine on board, I took no dinner in New 
York, but found at six o’clock that tea 
only was provided on board the steamer, 
The tea, however, had all the bounteons. 
ness of a dinner—fish, flesh, fowl, pastry, 
and dessert—everything except beer or 
wine. Seeing this, I asked the jet-black 
negro who waited on me to bring me 
some beer. ‘ Can’t do it, sar,’ said he, 
with a grin; ‘‘it’s against the rules, sar,’ 
‘What rules?’ ‘The rules of the ship, 
Ours is a temperance boat, sar.’ ‘Then 
why don’t you advertise it asa temper- 
ance boat, that people may take their 
choice?’ ‘All the same, sar,’ said the 
negro— zackly the same. Can’t let you 
have beer at the table; but you go on, 
sar, to the barber’s shop, and thar you'll 
get everything you want, sar—whisky, 
brandy, beer, wine—all sorts thar, sar,’ 
It was even so. In each steamer is a 
barber’s shop, handsomely fitted up, 
aud where the traveller can have his 
hair cut or washed, or where he may 
be shaved by a black barber, and where, 
whether the boat be a temperance boat, 
ora boat for the moderate enjoyment 
and use of the liquid blessings of life, he 
can obtain gin-slings and cocktails and 
whisky-skins, and all the multifarious 
spirituous drinks of America. The only 
interference with his personal liberty in 
the matter is, that he must take his 
drirfk in the barber’s sanctum, and can- 
not have it served to him in any other 
part of the ship.” 


The barber alone has this privi- 
lege in the temperance steamboats; 
but in most of the States where 
the Maine Liquor. Law has been 
introduced, it is the chemist and 
druggist of the town or village who 
carries on the business of the pub- 
lican. Travelling once in the depth 
of winter between Cincinnati ia 
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Ohio and Louisville in Kentucky, 
the writer was detained by a mis- 
hap to the engine, that went off the 
rail somewhere in the wilderness, 
and forty miles from the nearest 
town. He remained for many 
hours without refreshment, except 
an occasional draught at the water- 
pitcher provided in ail the railway 
cars. Arriving near midnight at a 
lace called Jeffersonville in the 
Bate of Indiana, and finding that 
the last ferry-boat across the Ohio 
River to Louisville had extinguish- 
ed its fire and let off steam fur the 
night, he found it necessary to re- 
main until the morning at the 
wretched little hotel of the place. 
He was very hungry and very cold, 
and ordered supper and a pint of 
bordeaux, or, if that were not ob- 
tainable, a pint of beer. The 
supper consisted of eggs, bacon, 
and corn bread; but there was nei- 
the wine nor beer to be had. The 
landlord explained that Indiana 
was a temperance State, and his 
house a temperance hotel, and that 
he could not provide wine, beer, or 
spirits. ‘Then I wish I was in 
Kentucky,” wasthe reply. “ Well,” 
rejoined the landlord, “you can’t 
get into Kentucky to-night, any- 
how, unless you swim across the 
Ohio, which I should not recom- 
mend; but if you want any whisky 
or brandy—lI can’t answer for wine 
—you can just go up the street to 
the drug-store, and I guess you'll 
get it.” Proceeding to the drug- 
store, the traveller found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining admission. Three 
other persons on a sim'‘lar errand 
to his own were seated in the back 
parlour, imbibing “for their stom- 
ach’s sake.” Ordering some bran- 
dy, the new comer was asked whe- 
ther he would have it neat. “No, 
“Hot or cold?” 
“Hot.” ‘With sugar of course?” 
The sugar was put in and the 
“medicine” administered. The tra- 
veller would have preferred to take 
his vin ordinaire or his ale at the 
hotel with his supper if he could 
have been allowed the privilege, 


which would have saved him the 
trouble and discomfort of trudging 
twice through the snow. This dis- 
comfort, however, was the sole sac- 
rifice he had to make to the tem- 
perance idol; and it was his opin- 
ion then, as it remains now, that it 
was scarcely worth the while of the 
Legislature of Indiana to transfer 
the liquor traffic from the tavern- 
keeper to the druggist, or to make 
it necessary for any one, a stranger 
or a native, to act the hypocrite in 
order to obtain a needful refresh- 
ment. 

The American advocates of the 
Maine Liquor Law, aware no doubt 
that if their principle was applic- 
able to the poor, it was equally ap- 
plicable to the rich, have endea- 
voured from time to time to pre- 
vent the sale of wines and liquor 
in hotels, but have never been able 
to succeed. There are temperance 
hotels in many if not all the States, 
just as there are in England and 
Scotland, but they are not estab- 
lished by law any more than they 
are amongst us, bat solely because 
the proprietors prefer that mode of 
business, and have a public of their 
own to support them in it. Even 
in Portland, Generzl Dow’s own 
city, the very home and hotbed of 
the Muine Law, travellers who put 
up at any of the principal hotels 
are supplied with wines if they 
choose to call for them; and though 
no “bars” are allowed to which 
residents of the city might have 

such refreshments as the 

“bar” affords are served in the 
bedroom or private sitting-room 
if the traveller desires. At the 
rivate houses of the principal in- 
abitants wine is as freely used as 
it is at the houses of similar people 
in England or France. The differ- 
ence between Portland and other 
cities, such as New York, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, or Washington, 
is that there are no lager-beer 
saloons, no groceries with “sample 
rvoms,” as they are called, for the 
sale of liquor, and no public-houses 
where a thirsty inhabitant can pro- 
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cure a glass of ale or anything 
stronger; but that there are what 
are called “city agencies,” where 
people may buy wine or beer for 
the use of their households; and 
druggists’ and chemists’ shops, 
where, if they pretend—or, for that 
matter, if they don’t pretend—to be 
unwell, they may partake of the 
cup that cheers and inebriates as 
freely as if they were at a grog- 
shop. It is asserted that even this 
resource is not absolutely necessary, 
and that in the sober city of Port- 
land, as in the drunken city of 
Washington, the man who prefers 
a good dram to an inferior one, and 
wine-merchants’ to spirit-dealers’ 
brandy, can, though the purchase 
of a small glass be prohibited, pur- 
chase a whole bottle, drink his 
dram out of it, and leave the bot- 
tle in the city agent’s charge with 
his card or label attached, and come 
back when he will, and as often as 
he will, until he have finished it. 
In Washington, whatever it may 
be in Portland, this is a common 
practice, as any one may discover if 
he make the acquaintance of a few 
judges, senators, generals, or lead- 
ing merchants, and become intim- 
ate enough with them to be asked 
to “take a drink.” 

The short and the long of it is, 
that with the exception of those 
who abstain on principle—who, it 
must be admitted, are an influ- 
ential class—the Americans, like 
the English, are fond of strong 
drink, and will not be prevented 
from indulging in it by the Maine 
Liquor Law or any other form of 
regal impediment. Where they can 
indulge openly, as in New York 
and all the cities south of the 
metropolis, they indulge openly— 
where they cannot indulge openly, 
as in Maine and other States that 
have adopted its law, they indulge 
secretly. As regards the teetotul-- 
lers, no reasonable man will quarrel 
with them for the strictness of their 
own practice. Our land is free— 
free for all whims and for all 
crotchets and for all acts that do 
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not outrage public decency or con- 
travene the law. It is only when 
the teetotallers, not contented 
with perfect freedom for them- 
selves, would coerce others who 
think differently, that they become 
a nuisance. There are rigid vege- 
tarians, who think with the Hin- 
doos that fruits and vegetables are 
the only proper food for rational 
beings. If these amiable enthusi- 
asts, not contented with their own 
liberty to consume as much cabbage 
and carrot as they desire, should 
ever attempt to prohibit the use of 
meat, it is just possible that the 
teetotallers would resent as vehe- 
mently the pretence of the vege- 
tarians to prescribe their diet, as 
other classes of the community 
resent the pretence of the tee- 
totallers to control their drink. 

We are far from denying that the 
use of ardent spirits, except in ex- 
treme moderation, is an evil. The 
true remedy is to be found—though 
of course the teetotallers will dis- 
pute a fact so very hostile to their 
theory—in a cheap and bountifal 
supply of good wine, and, next to 
wine, of really good beer. The intro- 
duction of mild malt liquor—like 
the famous pale ale of ‘Messrs Bass 
and Allsop in England, and of the 
still lighter and milder lager-beer 
of America—has done more to pro- 
mote temperance among men of 
the Anglo-Saxon race than all the 
speeches of the teetotallers, and 
all the efforts of the Maine Liquor 
Law people to prohibit the sale of 
drink. In like manner, the grow- 
ing taste for the light wholesome 
wines of France, instead of the 
gouty port and fiery sherry to 
which Englishmen of the upper 
and wealthier ranks had too long 
been accustomed, is a large step 
towards temperance; and if the la- 
bouring classes of England could 
be taught to like claret and could 
purchase it as cheaply as_ their 
compeers in France, it is highly 
probable that Englishmen would 
be as sober as Frenchmen, and 
that drunkenness would receive 
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its coup de grace as our national 
stigma. 

The attempt to introduce the 
Maine Liquor Law into the great 
State of New York threatens to 
produce political complications. The 
Germans, who dearly love their 
lager-beer, and do not intoxicate 
themselves upon it,and who are in 
almost every respect the best be- 
haved and most peaceable citizens 
of the Republic, are numerous 
enough in New York to support 
two daily newspapers in their own 
language, one of which has a ci'cu- 
lation of between 40,000 and 50,000. 
They have within the last few 
weeks, by the action of the Re- 
publican Central Committee, stig- 
matised the provisions of this law 
as “arbitrary, tyrannical, and un- 
republican,” and resolved that the 
whole German body affiliated to 
the Committee will vote against 
all candidates for State, county, or 
municipal offices, for the State Le- 
gislature or for Congress, who sup- 
port or would introduce it into 
New York. As this body is more 
than sufficiently large to turn the 
scale between contending parties, 
it is to be foreseen that the Liquor 
Law has but a poor chance either 
in the State or the city. 

It is confessed by its parliament- 
ary friends that the people of Great 
Britain are not yet prepared for the 
introduction of the Maine Liquor 
Law into this country. They think, 
however, that the ‘ Permissive 
Bill” of the United Kingdom -Al- 
liance, giving power to the people 
of any town or city, or any consid- 
erable majority of them, to refuse 
licences for the sale of any wine, 
beer, or spirits within their limits, 
would, if enacted, meet most of the 
objects in view. If “the objects 
in view ” are to prevent the poor, 
who have no funds to lay in a stock 
of liquor at wholesale prices in 
their own rooms, from obtaining 
the liquors from the public-house, 
which well to-do inhabitants with 
cellars of their own can obtain 
without difficulty, it is just possible 
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that they may be accomplished. 
But if such be the object, what 
becomes of the great question of 
temperance? The rich and com- 
fortable are to be temperate only if 
they please, but the poor are to be 
temperate on compulsion, and to 
be deprived of what the majority 
of rich and poor cons‘der to be 
good in moderation, lest tasting 
little they should taste too much; 
or yet another alternative—be sent 
sneakingly and hypocritically to 
the druggist for the beverage that 
ought to be openly and honestly 
obtainable at the beer-shop. The 
whole principle is vicious. If it 
be good for fermented liquors, it is 
equally good for tobacco, or pork, 
or beans, or turtle soup, or anything 
eatable or drinkable to which any 
set of theorists or pliilosophists 
may take objection. 

Perhaps we have said enough 
of Neal Dow and his Liquor 
Law, but before we have quite 
done with him we may remark that 
his name is curiously similar to 
that of another and more celebrat- 
ed person, who in his day and gen- 
eration was a notable friend of 
temperance. Neil Gow, whose 
memory is dear to every lover of 
Scottish music and song, was 80 
excellent a performer on the violin 
that no wedding-party in broad 
Scotland was complete without 
him. No reel, no hornpipe, to 
strathspey, could be properly danc- 
ed by the great-grandfathers and 
great-grandmothers of the existing 
generation of Scotsmen, unless 
Neil’s fingers and bow drew music 
from the favourite instrument on 
which he was so renowned a per- 
former : 

** Ye’ve surely heard o’ famous Neil, 

The man wha played the fiddle weel ; 

I wot he was a cantie chiel, 

And dearly lo’ed his whisky, O !” 


The time in which he flourished 
was a convivial one ; men lived more 
in the open air, and took more 
vigorous exercise, than they do 
now, and were able to bear heavier 
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doees of liquor without inebriation 
than their over-anxious descend- 
ants of the year 1867, who give 
their brains more to do and their 
legs less than their forefathers. 
The worthy Neil, led by the ex- 
igences of his profession more fre- 
quently than other people into 
convivial society, made the dis- 
covery, before it was too late, that 
over-much whisky was not good 
for his mind’s or his body’s health. 
Like a sensible man he resolved 
first of all to moderate his draughts, 
and finally to abandon them alto- 
gether. His mind being made up, 
as the song informs us— 


** He took his fiddle in his hand, 
And screwed the pegs up while they’d 
stand, 
To make a lamentation grand, 
For gude auld Highland Whisky, 0!” 


Neither history nor tradition 
records, as far as we are aware, at 
what period of his life the gleeman 
renounce! the strong drink that 
was enfeebling his constitution ; 
but we know on his own authority 
that he continued to imbibe “ wine 
and ale,” without detriment to the 
coolness of his head or the supple- 
ness of his fingers, while his bio- 
graphers report that he died in his 
eightieth year, in the full possession 
of his fuculties. The worthy man 
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was born in an age when people 
with crotchets and hobbies did not 
think they had ‘ missions ” to re. 
form the world. He was content 
to reform himself; abstaining from 
that which he found to be evil, but 
not considering it to be his duty to 
dictate to others, or threaten them 
with fine and imprisonment if their 
opinions did not conform to his 
own, 

If we were called upon to decide 
between Dow and Gow, we should 
be for Gow—just as we are for 
liberty against despotism, and for 
the right of private judgment 
against dogmatic assertion. Let 
us all be like Gow, and there will 
be no necessity for Dow. Let each 
man reform himself, abstaining 
from that which is evil and holding 
fast to that which is good—whether 
it be in drink or in doctrine—and 
the great problem will be solved. 
But if this be too much to hope 
for in_a wicked world, give us 
abundance of good, cheap, whole- 
some wine—abundance of good, 
cheap beer, unpoisoned by. adul- 
terators and knavish publicans 
over-hasty to get rich; and the 
people of Great Britain will, in 
course of time, become as little 
addicted to intoxication as the 
soberest nations of Continental 
Europe. 
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My grandfather, Thomas Dott- 
rell, was in height five feet four. 
My father, Thomas Dottre!l, was 
five feet four inches and a quarter. 
He broke his leg, and degenerated 
into five feet three and three-quar- 
ters. Iam of the third generation, 
and by ordinary rules should have 
been a till man. 

My grandfather, Thomas Dottrell, 
had married a tall woman—a very 
tall one, five feet ten and a half 
inches without her high-heeled 
shoes. Joanna, wife of my father, 
Thomas Dottrell, stood five feet 
ten in her stockings. These wives 
were both gentle, mild, and some- 
what timid women, standing in 
great awe (whether in shoes or 
stockings) of my grandfather and 
father, the two Thomas Dottrells. 

As may be well imagined, the 
hopes of futher, mother, grandfather, 
grandmother, were centred in the 
third generation. Tradition had 
not handed down the stature of 
William ottrell, founder of the 
family. Nothing was known of 
him beyond his Christian name, and 
the circumstances that he did not 
belong to our part of the country, 
that he had married Jate in lite, 
and that he and his wife had died 
shortly «fter my grandfather's birth, 

The latter had appeared in early 
life in Yorkshire, accompanied by 
Mistress Margery Dottrell, his aunt. 
This good woman had purchased 
some land for her nephew,—built 
thereon a house, on which she con- 
ferred the designation of Dottrell 
Hall, which was decorated with the 
family arms, or, 9. nie tawny,—super- 
intended the educati#m of her mi- 
croscopic nephew till he became as 
much of age as his size al owed,— 
then shuffled off this mortal coil 
one Thursday afternoon at half-p:.st 
six, leaving unfinished a secret ap- 
parently hanging on her lips, and her 
nephew ignorant of his parentage 
and cradle. 


From these few facts my grand- 
father Thomas and my father 
Thomas had constructed a family 
legend that ancestor William had 
been a man of many. cubits, 
married to a woman of diminu- 
tive form. They endeavoured 
by Anakim alliances to repair the 
mischief wrought by their pigmy 
progenitor. No lord in all the 
county had so tall a wife as grand- 
father Thomas; but the result an- 
swered his expectations neither in 
quantity nor in quality. Father 
Thomas was the only offspring of 
his devoted parents. He was their 
all, though small the offering was. 
My grandfather hoped on against 
hope. He sought ferruginous baths, 
and consulted skilled medical men. 
In vain. Having thus spent a life 
which in duration was long as his 
being wagyshort, he breathed his 
last in Dottrell Hall; and even in 
his deathsamd a leaden c ffin could 
not fill the six-foot shelt he had erect- 
ed for himself in the family vault. 

he 3 this event occurred I was 

ind-twenty. My coming of 

T imagine, rather hastened his 
end. Atan early period my father 
had been married to my mother, 
and within the earliest creditable 
limit of time I made my appear- 
ance in the wide, wide world. The 
rejoicings on this occasion were 
unbounded. I was a long, lusty, 
muscular infant, with a bellow like 
a ram, and a conturmation which 
displayed more the stalwart, Stod- 
dart blood of my mother’s family 
than the diminutive but symmetri- 
cal anatomy of my Dottrell descent. 
limbibed my mother’s milk like a 
young gladiator, and ere leng de- 
voured mutten like a young wolf. 
Broad-chested, thick-limbed, red- 
cheeked, I bade fair for six feet, 
and for two or three years made 
the unmixed delight of the Thomas 
Dottrells, father and son. For my- 
self, I had been named William 
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Dottrell in honour of the founder 
of the fumily—of my great-grand- 
father; and my grandfather, who 
had stood sponsor, had, without 
consultation, slipped the name Go- 
liah before the family Dottrell. 

But two, three years passed, and 
my mother gave no further evidence 
towards the augmentation or ag- 
grandisement of our line. Four 
years passed, then five, six, seven, 
ten, twelve, fifteen. I was still an 
only son—fed on beef, mutton, and 
mucous food, calves’ heads and 
tendons; exercised in gymnastics ; 
encouraged to ride, shoot, devour 
jellies, swallow beer, and neglect 
my books. And I shot upward 
like a green bay-tree, my calves like 
a drayman’s, my arms like a prize- 
fighter’s, an appetite like Dando, and 
wind like an organ. 

At length I completed my fif- 
teenth year. Great joy reigned 
around us. I was five feet fuur 
inches and a half. There was a 
great feast at Dottrell, Hall. All 
my mother’s brothers and cousins, 
Baxters, Quarmbys, Slaters, and 
Booths, — all my andmother’s 
clan of Buoths, Slaters, Quarmbys, 
and Baxters, assembled to do hon- 
our to my stature; and our house 
might have been taken for a 
scene in Gath or Patagonia, so 
Titanic were the proportions of 
our maternal kith. Compliments 
were deluged on my size, appear- 
ance, and prospects. I was a 
true Booth—a true Quarmby—no 
one could mistake me but for a 
Baxter—I was a Slater every inch 
of me,—according to the gens of the 
flatterer. Even some young clans- 
wotnen beamed kindly, and some 
elderly spinsters loomed legacies. 
Thers was a grand dinner that day. 
A large quart mug was produced— 
a custom of the country. It was 
filled with champagne by a Baxter, 
and a Quarinby shouted that I must 
drain the cup to show the blood 
and bone I was made of. I stood 
up in my place. My father and my 
raudfather looked on, proud, yet 
, ie the ordeal. I seized the 
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cup and drained it to the last drop. 
One moment the shining bottom 
glittered double in my eye. I fell 
back, and—— 


Two years passed, and old nurses 
declared they had known instances 
of young men growing as late as 
thirty. 

Three years passed. I went to 
Oxford—my arms fit to cope with 
any bargee, and my legs to kicka 
football over St. Mary’s. 

At twenty-one I came of age and 
was measured—five feet four inches 
and a half. 

My grandfather took to his bed. 

A stone taller than himself de- 
scribes his virtues. 

For my own part, my size, or want 
of size, would have caused me but 
little annoyance. The fortunate 
chauce that had given me a tall 
growth had saved me from school- 
boy taunts. It was only on going 
to Oxford that the efforts of my 
parents to save me from humiliation 
made me feel it. I was by no 
means despondent, and began to 
feel, during their absence, a little 
conceited of my miniature form. 
Moore, Napoleon, Lord John Rus- 
sel were not much taller than my- 
self, and I did not relinquish the 
hope of illustrating the name of 
Dottrell in letters, war, or politics. 
Of poetry I was by no means an un- 
successful votary, nor did I feel 
discouraged by many a criticism. 
A prize poem of my composition ob- 
tained for me tie svubriquet ‘of 
the Peutameter, because I was only 
five feet. I accepted the stigma 
with gratitude, and, in token of 
disdain and forgiveness, inscribed 
“Sic vos non vobis” four times 
over my oak. I was rather a fa- 
vourite. I flatter myself I was 
not ridiculous. Of my social quali- 
ties it may perhaps not appear over- 
presumptuous to state that my 
manner had the charm which only 
small men can infuse into their 
conversation. At the Union my 
speeches were considered not desti- 
tute of fire. 
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My affection for my parents was 


great; yet I confess I did not feel. 


happy when I saw them walking 
arm-in-arm through the streets of 
Oxford. 

‘Don’t she feel cold up there ?” 
yelled one small vagabond to an- 
other. 

“Why don’t she carry a speak- 
ing-trumpet ?” shrieked another. 

“A protlem of latitude,” sim- 
pered a University wit. 

“The equator and the pole,” 
lisped a second. 

“The Tower and Sword,” grin- 
ned a third, who sought the remote 
in his illustrations. 

“Come up and kiss me, my 
dear,” shrieked the first young 
blackguard ‘in a shrill soprano 
typical of female blandishment. 

The University trio could not 
resist a smile, and I bolted down a 
friendly alley. I could defend my- 
self, but not others. My strong 
right arm that pulled stroke in my 
College boat could avenge a slight 
offered to my frame by vulgar pro- 
fanity ; but evenI saw the discrep- 
ancy of the pair who had begotten 
me. Iwas wise in my own gene- 
ration. 
the past. 


of a mate, the favoured female 
should represent the mathematical 
definition of a point, without length 
or breadth. Mrs. W. G. Dottrell 
loomed in my dreams as five feet 
in height, and thin in proportion; 
while my burly frame stood tower- 
ing over her, or bending gracefully 
to whisper words of love, or encir- 
cling her tiny waist with the 
brawny muscle of that arm which 
I pampered, oiled, and displayed 
like a prize bull-calf. I was to be 
the sturdy oak round which the 
tendril ivy should creep. Physio- 
logically, also, I looked on this de- 
sign as a new experiment which, 
by avoiding the errors of my fore- 
bears, should present to the world 
Dottrells of more commanding di- 
mensions. My imagination had, 
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I perceived the errors of _mé@t 

linly vowed that, when-§ 
ever fate ordained that I should © 
take on myself the responsibilities ~ 
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however, in this behalf, yielded to 
reason and experience. My natu- 
rial bias was, like that of all short 
men, for tll women. In like 
manner I have observed various 
tall women concentrate their long 
love in my moderate person. My 
humorous friends have frequently 
rallied me on the evident partiality 
for my society displayed by the 
daughter of the Dean of St. Peter’s 
—a puny lady, lame, five feet eleven 
and a half, and generally known as 
the “Course of True Love,” be- 
canse she never could run smooth. 
The same futal passion also assail- 
ed Rosa, the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring pastry-cook, handed down 
to fame as Monte Rosa, on ac- 
count of her abnornal proportions, 
Once alone had the warmth of 
my character carried my passion to 
a degree beyond the range of my 
own thermometer. A ball at Hen- 
ley was the scene of this event—a 
young lady six feet two and a third, 
of my disaster. Seated 
of a ball-room, I had 
er apparent height to 
‘seat. I invited her to 
tz. She bowed in that 













side a giant form top- 
ned I essayed to en- 
circle her waist. My arm refused 
its office, and idly grasped her form 
at least a barleycorn beneath that 
hallowed region. 

I had almost forgotten to record 
the evident though unreciprocated 
passion testified towards me by 
a young lady, Miss Lane, the 
daughter of the Vice-Principal of 
St. Sumpter’s Hall. She was tall 
as the preceding, xanthous, with 
skeins of unwholesome flax hang- 
ing curveless on her neck, She 
was, in consequence, known as 
the “Long Lane that has no Turn- 
ing;” and would of a morning, 
when she met me, greet me with 
a leer of such power as almost to 
overwhelm me. I mention these 
little episodes, not from pride or 
empty vainglory, but to justify 
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myself in the eyes of those who 
may consider my career incons'st- 
ent with the resolutions aud pro- 
fessions of philosophy. 

When about twenty years old, 
a gigantic grand-aunt, who hid 
never seen me since my growth 
had been stunted, bequeathed me 
a considerable property—at least 
about £3000 a-year. When I left 
the University, therefore, notwith- 
standing the paucity of my inclies, 
Iwas not a fit target for a sneeze, 
being independent in means, the 
heir to the Dottrell property— 
acarefully nursed property, well 
drained, and with the prospect of a 
railway ; the author of a prize poem, 
and likewise of several trifles well 
known in the University, with 
a slight tendency to melancholy. 
I was alxo somewhat of an adept 
in social arts. I played tricks of 
sleight-.f-hand ; I understood the 
mysteries of ciphers; told fortunes 
on cards; and in everything endeav- 
oured to prove myself anAdmi 
Crichton on a small scaley) 

On my return to my. 
country, I deornial te 
the acquaintance of my 
by giving a féte. Moone 
of the déjetiner at Boyle F 
me with ideas of lucal dis 
Under the pretext of an archery 
meeting, I was determined to 
eclipse every festivity given in the 
district for at least a hundred 
years. My grounds were well suit- 
ed forthe purpose. The river ran 
through the lawn, as it does to the 
present day. On the thither side 
fireworks were to be displayed in 
the evening; while near the house 
marquees were erected for refresh- 
ments and dancing near the 
targets. 

The grand match took place at 
four o'clock for a bracelet made 
after my design—enamelled, reliev- 
ed by emblems of toxuphily in dis- 
monds. Misgivings were great; 
for Miss Bowyer, the heroine of 
the country, reserved herself for the 
last. She had been detained at 
home, but by generous consent her 
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rivals demanded that the prize 
should not be awarded till the close 
of the day, that the champion 
might still have a chance of main- 
taining her pre-eminence. 

Miss Bowyer I had never seen, 
but I knew by repute her beauty 
and her history. Her father was a 
baronet of ancient family, but of 
comparatively reduced circumstan- 
ces. Bowyer’s land was no longer 
in the zenith of its magnificence, 
acre after acre hav.ng melted away 
before the reckless sjlendour of 
the race. Where thousands had 
before been numbered by tens, 
units now reigned, and Sir God- 
frey Bowyer could scarce compete 
with myself and other squires of 
the neighbourliood, But the fame 
of their origin still shed its lustre 
round them. The Bowyer of Agin- 
court, the founder of the family, 
still transmitted his craft to his 
descendants. The pride of tradi- 
tion kept up tradition itself, and 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the county the archery «f the 
Bowyers was greeted as a proverb. 
Evel; n Bowyer was the so!e remain- 
ing scion of the.old stock. In her 
were centred the hopes and the 
Her 
and the 





rizes were countless, 


y county beauties were well pleased 


tu be second to herself. 

A pony carriaze drove to the 
gate, and I hastened to receive the 
Royal'y of the Bow. 

A thrill of pleasure ran through 
me as I handed her from the car- 
ringe. She was short—more, her 
beauty went straight to my soul as 
1] oked down on her. at le: st three 
inches. Her fiir pale complexion, 
her soft but bright violet eyes, her 
aiburn har, her bow-shaped mouth, 
beamed on me_ saint-like, pure, 
womanly. One hand rested on my 
arm. Her hands were beautifully 
formed, small and delicate, searce 
fit for the athletic sport in which 
she excelled. As she descended 


from her carriage I had likewise 
had occasion to admire the same 
Her figure 


quality iu her bouts, 
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was perfectly symmetrical, and her 
voice was music. We were half- 
way to the ground when a barouche 
was seen rolling up at some little 
distance—the carriage of the Lord 
Lieutenant. Nothing could dis- 
tract me from Miss Bowyer. Our 
conversation, though trivial, re- 
mains still firmly impressed on my 
mind. 

“T fear I am late,” said Miss 
Bowyer. 

“ Better late than never,” I re- 
joined, with gallantry. “ There is 
still time to win the prize.” 

We had reached the tent, and Miss 
Bowyer proceeded to string her 
bow. Her small hands scarce seem- 
ed equal to the labour, but she per- 
formed it with the calm deliberation 
of a practised artist. 

“J will go and stand near the 
target,” I observed, with chivalry. 

“ Oh, pray don’t—you will make 
me nervous,” simpered Miss Bow- 

er. 
' Iwas much relieved, and did not 
go. The archeress was about to 
begin. 

Lord Toxteth is come, sir,” said 
my servant, and I saw the Lord- 
Lieutenant coming up the avenue 
with his wife, his son, Lord Fletcher, 
and a gay party. 

Leaving the side of Miss Bowyer, 
I hastened to meetthe magnates, 
In a moment I had lost conscious- 
ness. Noone knew how it happen- 
ed. An arrow was quivering in my 
leg above the knee. One glimpse 
of Miss Bowyer with a face of hor- 
ror, kneeling at my side—I was off 
in a dead faint ! 

For weeks I was laid up. Fever 
and all its horrors surrounded my 
couch; but one idea sustained me 
—Miss Bowyer must be mine. 

Daily she and her mother visited 
me, and her violet eyes beamed on 
me as she performed a thousand little 
offices to make tolerable the confine- 
ment of which she had been the in- 
voluntary cause. Her mind was 
equal in beauty to her person. Shall 
I say how much I loved her ? 

One day she came to me alone. 
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She told me that to me she owed a 
duty—to announce to me first a 
matter that concerned her future 
welfare. She was going to marry 
Lord Fletcher, a tall young man. 





Time works wonders ; and a few 
months produced forgetfulness, to- 
gether with an interesting touch of 
settled melancholy. I went to Spa, 
and there fell in with Lady Matilda 
Shooter and her daughter Julia. 
The latter, I need hardly say, was 
short. She resembled in many 
points Miss Bowyer—small hands, 
feet, but with dark hair, &.—a 
pretty, lively little brunette. I 
wished to be consoled, and she 
consoled me, or rather cheered me. 
She was vivacious, rode ponies, 
wore pretty hats and neat bracelets, 
chattered, played, and sang songs in 
French—“ Te souviens tu, Marie, ” 
“Oh, non, non, Monseigneur,” with 
pathos, point, and a good accent ; 
quoted T and pressed heavily 
a month or two we 
and meanwhile we 
ly with Lady Ma- 
dear sister, Lady 
whose daughter 
ordered to Pisa 










isted it, and came out 
True, I discovered a 
tendency to cream cheese and heavy 
dining.* True, I observed occasional 
tartness in answers to Lady Matilda. 
True, the English maid-servent once 
came out in tears from my Julia’s 
bedroom, whence previously had 
proceeded the sound of some rather 
high words. True, the stock in hand 
of Tasso was limited. But all—all 
was atoned by the love and beauti- 
ful sentiments of Julia. Travelling, 
I maintain, can give appetite. The 
tartness to Lady Matilda proceeded 
from that elderly lady’s apparent 
indifference to myself; and she had 
been so angry with Bolton, the 
maid, for having broken the beauti- 
ful agate casket I had given her at 
Geneva. But her admiration of 
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nature thrilled my soul. Tears 
started to her eyes asshe gazed on 
the plains of Italy, and sighed for 
the freedom of that unhappy coun- 
try. She scanned the glaciers with 
a holy awe, and in the elastic air of 
the mountains trolled out, “ Le Ma- 
tin quand le Soleil,” with a light- 
ness and a jédel which plied my 
heart with joy. 

“T am sure you will like Marian,” 
she said one day. ‘ I shall be quite 
jealous of her.” 

I gave a reassuring look. 

** Ah, yes; you will.” 

“Julia, how can you torment 
me ?” 

‘“* My heart misgives me.” 

“* Cruel one! ” 

“* When one loves truly the heart 
is full of misgiving.” 

**Oan you trust me, Julia?” 

“ Heart of gold,” she answered ; 
and she pressed my arm to the 
whereabouis of her own, and look- 
ed trustingly into my eyes—up to 
my eyes. 

At Pisa Lady M 
took a lodging. I 
ada’s hotel. The ¢ 
rival I spent the 
love, and agreed 
and her cousin in 
I met her and he 
door of Lady Mildmay’ay 

As we waited, I pere Of ¢ 
sudden that Julia’s cheeks assumed 
a ‘higher colour and her eyes 
glanced down the Lung’ Arno. Pisa 
is not a lively town, and a man is 
not lost entirely among his fel- 
lows. There, walking up the quay, 
was a huge Italian, bearded and 
black, six feet two in height—the 
admiration of wanderers like him- 
self. 

“Oh, here comes the Marchese 
Porti,” said Lady Matilda. 

“ Who the d—1 is he?” 
quired. 

“A great friend of Marian’s,” 
answered Julia, promptly. 

“A most distinguished 
murmured Lady Matilda. 

“A great patriot,” continued 
Julia. 
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** Ah, these patriots!” I exclaim- 
ed, in imitation of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, “I know them well. Every 
man has his price.” 

“You should be ashamed of 
yourself,” answered Julia. A little 
more tartness transpired than [| 
thought the joke required. At the 
came moment as the Marchese ap- 
proached us the door opened, and 
Lady Julia emerged, followed by a 
bath-chair containing her daugh- 
ter. 

As they appeared, my atten- 
tion was too much engrossed to 
observe them, by my endeavour to 
listen to the conversation between 
my betrothed and the Marchese, 
which went on during our walk. 
My previous adventures had ren- 
dered my instincts too much alive, 
Neither profession nor infatuation 
could render me over confident. 
So I listened as well as I could to 
the rapid Tuscan of Julia and her 
patriot, and heard to my astonish- 
ment the revelation of our engage- 
ment by the young lady to her 
cousin’s great friend. My know- 
ledge of the language was not 
sufficient to follow every word, 
but the phrase ‘il piccolo” more 
than once caught my ear from both 
I could not imagine that 


ever, I found myself conversing 
with Miss Mildmay. As she lay 
extended in her chair, her apparent 
helplessness touched me. Her fig- 
ure was very beautiful — golden 
hair in bandeaua, a clear, though 
pale, complexion, well-cut features, 
and a melancholy sad expression. 
Her voice was soft, and her hand, 
whenever she extended it, was 
taper and white, blending grace- 
fully and perpendicularly at the 
wrist. Women celebrated for their 
grace I find do a good deal with 
their hands. 

Insensibly we fell into conversa- 
tion. We spoke of everything that 
touches the feelings — Tennyson, 
Browning—the comprehensible and 
the incomprehensible, and of moun- 
tains, tints. She could not love 
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scenery without mountains, and on 
the subject of tints she was very 
strong. We stood on the bridge 
where Byron admired the sunset— 
or rather I stood and her chair 
halted. I bent gracefully ever her. 
The sun declined Yn the horizon 
while I murmured a few verses of 
a song I had lately written. Her 
eyes—those soft violet eyes—filled 
with tears, when I was harshly dis- 
turbed by a burst of laughter and 
the words “il piccolo” again grated 
on my ear. I turned round to in- 
quire, and Julia at once pointed to 
the antics of a child in the dis- 
tance. 

On our return home we found a 
letter, stating that a fall from a 
horse had broken several of the 
bones of Cavendish Shooter, Lady 
Matilda’s son. 

We started the next day for Eng- 
land. During the journey nothing 
could be more affectionate than 
the devotion of my Julia. If, as 
goes the fairy tale, my little finger 
did but ache, her solicitude was 
more than endearing. Often did I 
congratulate myself on my alliance 
with so pleasant a family. 

Mr. Cavendish Shooter was a 
pleasant young man likewise. Hi 
friends were pleasant people, w 
were good enough to sit by his b 
side and play at ecarté with him 
the intervals of his delirium. 
played ecarté with him and lost. 
His friends won, and owing to his 
inability to write a cheque (he 
played with his left hand), I nat- 
urally acted as his banker. Was I 
not rewarded by a glance from my 
Julia? ~=Poor Julia! she was a 
thoughtless creature. Cagendish 
recounted to me in an _ interval 
of his delirium, when he thought 
never to recover, that Julia was 
considerably in debt owing to her 
intensely charitable disposition. 
With what pleasure did I give him 
the cheque he was unable to write, 
which was to clear her from her 
liabilities. 

The winter passed. Cavendish 
grew better, and was laid-up on a 


sofa. Summer came, and with it 
Lady Julia Mildmay and Marian 
her daughter. They took a small 
house in Pont Street, Belgrave 
Square. Lady Matilda lodged re- 
spectably at a private hotel in 
Dover Street. I lived in the Al- 
bany. One day I found that the 
Marchese Porti had arrived, and 
inhabited a house in Charles Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 

“T suppose whenever Marian is 
better,” said my Julia, “that it 
will become a fait accompli.” She 
pressed my arm in the Park as she 
spoke, and I looked down on her 
with pride. 

Our engagement was public, but 
a feeling of delicacy on her part 
exacted that our marriage should 
not take place till Marian was able 
to attend the wedding. Mean- 
while the settlements were in dis- 
cussion by our lawyers, and I was 
rather astonished at the difficulties 
raised by Oavendish as to the dis- 
ulia’s eight thousand 
ever he proposed I 
, the next day a 
as uselessly creat- 
told me that in 
ould come of age 
atter into her own 
to the over-zeal- 
f her trustee. She 
y with her brother, 
weet nature could not 
resentment even against 
these who thwarted her dearest 
wishes. 

I‘spent nearly my whole time 
with her I loved. In the morning 
werode. In the afternoon we drove, 
and the rest of the day was spent 
together—sometimes at Lady Ju- 
lia’s, sometimes at the opera, some+ 
times in the world. She did not 
care for much gaiety, but preferred 
domestic life. She even allowed 
Cavendish to smoke cigars in her 
presence, 

Oxonians love to show Oxford 
to those they love, and, in fact, to 
the world in general. How great, 
then, my delight at the chance of 
taking Lady Matilda and her daugh- 
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ter to the Commemoration? How 
I excelled myself in explaining the 
details and nature of the solemnity 
I need not now relate. Suffice it 
that the circumstances were perma- 
nently engraven on my mind more 
solidly than brass and oak—triple 
brass especially. 

We were to separate for two days 
—Saturday and Sunday. Julia had 
misgivings. Why should I leave her 
even for so short a time? I was 
going to Oxford to reserve lodgings 
for her mother and herself. On 
Saturday I was to leave. On Wed- 
nesday evening we were drinking 
tea at Lady Julia’s.5 On my way 
there I met Carlo Porti, whom I 
had not seen for a long time. He 
had been keeping away from our 
society. ‘There had been a little 
coolness,” Julia said, “between him 
and her cousin.” 

It was about half past nine or 
ten when I came in, very weary, 
for I had gone through the settle- 
ment question several tigges. during 
the day, had been g i wi 
Julia, and drawing 
not even had leis 
‘ Times.’ ‘ 















read the births, d 
riages merrily. 
column No. 2, the 
mestic dramas. 

“ Hollo!” I cried ont 
a cipher.” —_— 

* You quite frightened me, Wil- 
ly,” said Julia. “ You should not 
be so abrupt.” 

Poor little dove, I had really 
startled her. So I took up the 
paper again. 

“Here is a cipher,” I said, “ ad- 






oe: . 


dressed C-o P-i. What can it 
mean?” 

It ran thus :— 

“O_o, P-i. Docyby. usy. Se. 


zammyvy. sc. gysag. dy. Yhpybn. 
yx. COkdebnki. Wood. wo. kd. dro. 
yon. zokmo. sx. dro. Zkbu. kd. 12. 
Dkwy. cowzbo. Iyeb. nofydon.— 
TEYsxK.” 


Tevsk. 
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I was very playful, and guessed 
fifty meanings for the address, 
Curio Permuti—Ciro Pinsuti. “No,” 
at last I cried; “it must be Carlo 
Porti. Yes, he had a secret. He 
is in correspondence with some se- 
cret society. FP will find it all out, 
If there is a thing I understand, it 
is deciphering these ciphers. Give 
me a piece of paper and a pencil, 
please, Lady Julia.” 

“ What! ” interrupted, or rather 
screamed, Julia the niece—“ what!” 
and her eyes flashed fire, while her 
face blushed crimson with indigna- 
tion— what! would you pry into 
secrets that are not your own?— 
would you?—would you? Oh! I 
never thought you could be guilty 
of so base an action.” 

The hideous nature of my con- 
duct flashed across me all at once, 
though I confess it pained me to 
be judged so very harshly by her I 
loved. I laughed, and said it was 
only a joke. Marian looked con- 
cerned and reprovingly; but her 
manner towards me was kind, and 
I did not exactly know whom she 
was reproving. Lady Matilda slept 
on achair the rest of the evening. 
Lady Julia looked astonished for 


fesome time, and took the ‘Times’ 
Goto her own room, while Oaven- 


dish, who was staying at his aunt’s, 


a “turned repeatedly on his sofa, and 
/ from time to time gave himself up, 
without any apparent cause, to peals 


of laughter, screams, and interjec- 
tions of delight. 

I passed a very unpleasant night, 
what poets would call sleepless, and 
which is produced with equal effect 
either by love or indigestion. I was 
pleased when the morning came. 
I got up and plunged into my com- 
fortable bath in my Albany cham- 
bers. 

On a table in my sitting-room, 
my careful servant was wont to 
arrange the newspapers of the 
week, As I came in to my break- 
fast, my eye fell on the ‘Times’ 
of the morning, and also on the 
‘Times’ of the day before, which I 
had not read. 
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‘J took up the ‘Times’ of the 
morning. My eye wandered in- 
stinctively to the second column. 
There, as I expected, was a ciphered 
advertisement, directed Trvsx, and 
signed O-o, P-i. Tevsk, then, the 
last word of the first advertise- 
ment, and the first of this, was a 
name, evidently—a signature in the 
first instance, a direction in the 
second. 

And if I liked I could decipher 
this easily. The scene of yesterday 
came to my mind, and the hideous 
nature of my conduct in all its 
coarse reality. But if people choose 
to advertise in this manner, they 
must take the chances of detection. 
Julia’s sense of honour did her in- 
finite credit, but was perhaps a 
little overstrained. What harm if, 
in the solitude of my chamber, I 
indulged in a little of that scien- 
tific trifling which the French ad- 
mire so much in the public men of 
England ? 

In case the secret should not be 
generally known, let me state that 
all ciphers, which are merely in- 
yolutions of the alphabet, can be 
readily deciphered by taking one 
word from the cipher, and con- 
tinuing the alphabet under ea 
letter. ‘ 

On this occasion what ¢ 
take better than Tevsk? So 
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I will make no comment, but 
merely observe that the word Trvsx 
was a sufficient key to the whole 
enigma. The advertisement ran 
thus— 

“ C-o, P-i.—Tesoro mio. Il pic- 
colo is going to Oxford on Satur- 
day. Meet me at the old place in 
the Park at 12. TZ’amo sempre. 
— Your devoted Julia.” 

The answer ran as follows:— 

“TgvskK.—Anima mia, Fortu- 
nate invention thus to escape the 
vigil madre, Povero pic- 
int ver, in a few days, 
major, and we can 

his pain. Thy 
elay and to play 
admirable; and 
an angel. Dost 
the over-scrupu- 
tray us? Satur- 

» P-i.” 

would experience a 
sation who, taken from . 
a long walk at noon on Midsum- 
mer’s day at Quito, the capital of 
the Equator, should be plunged by 
a giant hand to the bottom of a 
deep well in the neighbourhood of 
Greenland. Not otherwise was the 
poor gudgeon ashe floundered limp 
and helpless on his sofa in the 
Albany. 

The next day a steamer of the 
Cunard line sailed from Liverpool, 
and on it was the unhappiest of men. 

In that day’s ‘Times,’ however, 
appeared in cyphers the following 
advertisement :— 


“OQ—o, P—i. Tevsk. 
“ So. esmmyry. nyoc. ayd. gser. 
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de. wkb. dro. kwyebe. yp. cy. 
kusklvo. k. zksb. Ro. yaoi. ryzoc. 
arkd. cdobe. wybkvsed. Mkfoxnser. 
gsvv. dso. ez. dro. osgrd. dryeckxn. 
yp. kaswk. wsk. kgksxed. dro. 
whaszevkdsyxe. yp. docyby. wsy.— 
Dro. Qengoyx.” 


Which, if deciphereds properly, will 
give the following killing epigram: 
—‘ Il piccolo dues not wish to mar 
the amours of so amiable a pair. 
He only hopes that stern moralist, 
Oavendish, will tie up the eight 
thousand of anima mia against the 
manipulation of tesoro mio.—The 
Gudgevn.” 

A year and a half saw me through 
the greater part of the world. I 
went to North and South America; 
did the overland route through 
Siberia to China; visited the Great 
Salt Lake; ran through Australia, 
paying a flying visit to Papua; 
wrote books, and was elected Fel- 
low of the Royal Geog 
the Ethnological § 
municated papers w 
with much appla 
obtained a gold me 
I suppose, have li 
overcame the fickle 
Moreover, I had th 
learning that Port 
his wife, and that, bt 
dence of Cavendish, w 
not a bad fellow, and ooke 
after the settlements, she would 
be starving. All this I learned, 
and as I flew free as a bird through 
the world at large, how often did I 
congratulate myself on my aptitude 
for ciphers. 

At length I returned to my own 
place. I had to prepare a paper for 
the Ethnological Society ; and, avoid- 
ing society, was working at it in my 
garden, near the river, when Lord 
and Lady Fletcher came to call on 
me. I received them without emo- 
tion; and as Lord Fletcher was ex- 
amining some weapons I had import- 
ed from the Andes, I towered over 
Lady Fletcher with the self-compla- 
cency of a traveller. 
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“You know my friend Marian 
Mildmay, do you not?” asked 
Lady Fletcher, looking up to me 
inquiringly, and, I may say, ten- 
derly. 

“fT do,” was my reply, dryly 
given. What recollections !—Lady 
Fletcher, Marian, Julia—the remote 
links that always fit into one’s his- 
tory. f 

“She is still very much an in- 
valid.” 

“Has she never left her bath- 
chair?” 

“No, not yet; I hope she will do 
so soon.” 

“* Where is she?” 

“ She is staying with us,” 

The next day my pony, without 
any instigation from myself, trotted 
me over to Fletcher’s Lodge, a 
pretty house in Toxteth Park, where 
the heir-apparent resided. 

Marian was being wheeled about 
in her bath-chair; Lady Julia was 
near her. 

“Oh, Mr. Dottrell!” she ex- 
claimed, as I approached her. A 
gleam shot through those violet 
eyes. 

** Miss Mildmay,” I replied, press- 
ing ber hand. 

** What a traveller you have been 
e we lust met,” she continued; 
what a charming book! ” 

»*And you,” I replied—* you still 
@ suffering, though I see from your 


Molour that you are better.” 


**So much better. The doctors 
promise me that in a month I shall 
be able to leave my chair.” 

Thus we went on talking, avoid- 
ing the past, and thinking of the 
future, till it was time for me to 
leave. 

Somehow or other my pony 
would trot every day to Toxteth 
Park. 

Nearly a month passed in this 
pleasant manner. Lord and Lady 
Fletcher rode with me through the 
woods, and Marian was dragged 
quietly in her chair. We cantered 
furward or stopped as fancy prompt- 
ed us. One day fancy prompted 
Lord and Lady Fletcher to canter 
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in forward, and me to stop. They 
od had to pay a visit, and the boy who 
1e drove the chair had to run hoine for 


Miss Mildmay’s drawing-book. She 
could not remain alone in the wood, 
y and I stayed to protect her. 
y There is something in woods 
e@ when the sun shines through the 
\- leaves, and the grass is very green, 
and when the air is still—some- 
- thing very different from the sensa- 
tion of the man taken from a walk 
: at Quito to be plunged into a well 
in Greenland. The sensation pro- 
) duced on me a silence, to which 
Marian responded in the same 
tone. 
} Her hand was hanging over the 
} chair. Of a sudden an impulse 
pressed me to go forward, take that 
hand, and say— 

“ Marian, can you be my wife?” 

Again she responded in the same 
tone. Ere long Lord and Lady 
Fletcher cantered back, and saw 
me propelling the chair homeward. 
Lady Fletcher instinctively guessed 
what had occurred, and telegraphed 
the knowledge to her husband, for 
they cantered on smiling, and left 
me propelling the ciair, while the 
boy led my pony, and carried the 
drawing-book, which that day w, 
not put into requisition. 

“JT will come _ to-morr 
speak to Lady Julia,” I 
took an affectionate farewel 

The next morning I wa 
early at Toxteth Park. Lady Julia 
received me in a little room all 
alone, ard kissed me. There were 
few explanations to be given. 
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“T have a charming surprise 
for you, Willie,” said Lady Julia. 
They had always called me Wil- 
lie during my affair with Miss 
Shooter. 

She took me into the drawing- 
room, where Marian was lying on a 
sofa. 

“There, Willie, the doctors say 
she may walk to-day for the first 
time, and she will not let any one 
help her but yourself.” 

I ran to the sofa. I placed my 
arm round her waist, and took her 
hand again. She placed her feet 
on the ground, and rose—rose—a 
head taller than myself. 


P. S.—A year later. 

Iam the happy father of a little 
boy, of exactly the same length, 
breadth, and weight as myself at 
the same age. 

Query.— Will he grow? 

My wife has received a letter of 
congratulation from the Marchesa 
ks if I still continue 


















ciphers. She is liv- 
-year, half the in- 
8000. The Mar- 


remaining half of 
country residence, 
he neighbourhood 


y wife has con- 
secret. The mysteri- 
of my family, the first 
was the grandson of Sir 
Geoffrey Hudson. She learnt it 
from some unpublished journals or 
papers of Lord Toxteth’s. 
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Maximilian. 





MAXIMILIAN, 


WE are said to live in a peculiar- 
ly prosaic age, but as the same 
accusation is brought against itself 
by every generation of men, those 
who think for themselves may be 
pardoned if they disbelieve it. The 
elements of the poetic in thought 
and the heroic in action lie every- 
where around us; but it requires 
the trained eye and the sympathetic 
heart to discover them, except on 
those rare occasions when the actors 
move in the highest places of the 
world, and their deeds and their 
sorrows are ecmally imperial. Could 
we but truly «know the events that 
happen every day in our own coun- 
try, our own town, our own village, 
our own street—nay, our own 
houses —- we might discover love 
strong as death, hate fierce as hell, 
all-devouring ambition 
ing jealousy, wild y 
venly patience, su 
fice, and all the 
passions that toss 
hearts about like 
sea. Every news 
up contains a 
but know how to 
spoiled, perhaps, 
but a tragedy stil 
look back to ancie 
mythology for heroes 
for the gods and goddesses of crime 
and suffering. There are Medeas and 
Clytemnestras in Whitechapel and 
the Canongate as well as in Greece, 
and fools as great as Anthony in 
every city of the world, who would 
peril fame, fortune, and life for a 
living Cleopatra. A man may ap- 
pear to be dull and sordid, yet his 
heart may be heaving with sup- 
pressed agonies, as we might ascer- 
tain if we could unlock by any 
magic key the secret chambers of 
his conscience, and lay them bare 
to the world and to himself. The 
tragedy of Maximilian of Austria 
—the saddest of our time, as far as 
we know—is not perhaps sadder in 
















itself than thousands of others that 
have been played upon a smaller 
stage,and to a meaner audience; 
yet it has such great and noble 
accessories as to command the 
world’s attention, and to vie in in- 
terest and terror with any tragedy 
ever imagined. The dramatis per- 
sone—the heroes and the heroines 
—the good men and the bad—the 
scheming fools and the more greatly 
scheming villains——are all of the 
highest rank; and in all that they 
do, and in all that they suffer, 
excite either our admiration, our 
sympathy, or our abhorrence. The 
heavy hand of fate seems to lie 
upon them all; and as the stately 
pageant is evolved from its begin- 
ning to its ending, the onlookers 
sit spell-bound expecting the catas- 
trophe. And when the catastrophe 
comes, it is hard to say whether our 
wrath or our grief is most excited. 
Neither Euripides nor Shakespeare 
could desire a grander story for the 
exercise of his genius. As noble 
and princely a gentleman as Ham- 
has been vilely done to death— 
“innocent and lovely a lady as 
has met a sadder fate than 
its most tragic forms ; and 
ost man of all our time-- 
om fortune has seemed to 
make her darling, and to crown 
with every blessing that his heart 
or his ambition could crave—has 
been made to feel that his very 
wisest scheme has been his most ill- 
starred, and to prove that a high- 
ly intellectual and able monarch 
may fall into errors as tragical as 
the veriest dolt that ever inherited 
a throne which he was incom- 
petent to win. 

We must go far back in contem- 
porary history if we would trace 
the beginning of the tragedy of 
Maximilian. It was fourteen years 
ago, when he had scarcely ripened 
into manhood, and when the noble 
lady destined to share hig glory ard 
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his grief had just entered upon her 
teens, that the first step was taken 
by the Emperor Napoleon towards 
the accomplishment of a project 
that had long held possession of his 
mind. That step had no relation 
to the Archduke Maximilian, or to 
the condition of Mexico, though it 
led to both by a chain of events 
which not even the Emperor fore- 
saw, and which would at that time 
have seemed the wildest freak of 
fancy to imagine. A French army 
occupied Rome, and upheld the 
Pope as a temporal sovereign against 
the wishes of the Italian people, 
who had for many years plotted 
and schemed and prayed for the 
deliverance of their country from 
priestcraft and tyranny, and for the 
union of its various states under 
one constitutional monarch. The 
Pope, in his kingly capacity, was 
one of the greatest impediments in 
their way; and the Emperor of the 
French, who was not in the first 
instance responsible, was made to 
bear the odium attached to the 
presence of the French in Rome, 
and held up to the execration of 
the Italians as the enemy and op- 
pressor of their country. Though 
he was a Frenchman by birth, p 
tion, and education, he 
least half an Italian by. 
blood; and, thinking tha 
something to the land of 
tors, he seems to have co 
the idea that if the Pope could be 
removed from Rome with the ap- 
proval of all the Roman Catholic 
powers, a troublesome problem 
would be solved, and that the glory 
of the solution would be all his 
own. Early in 1853, while the 
Imperial purple was yet new 
upon his shoulders, he astonished 
the world by suddenly making a 
claim on the part of France to the 
protectoraté of the sepulchre of 
Christ and the holy places of Pales- 
tine. The world sought for an ex- 
planation of the mystery, and found 
none better than that afforded by 
the Emperor’s supposed intention 
of removing the Pope from Rome 


to Jerusalem, and seating him in 
the latter city, with Imperial reven- 
ues, as much as ever the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic Ohurch, 
but no longer a European king. 
The assumption of this protectorate, 
whatever may have been its real 
motives, immediately brought the 
Emperor of Russia into the field, 
who claimed, as head of the Greek 
Church, the custody of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and of all the sacred 
places of Judea. The results of 
this collision of interest, though 
Napoleon III. very speedily deemed 
it politic to withdraw his preten- 
sions, were the passage of the Pruth 
by a Russian army, and the sharp 
struggle known as the Crimean war, 
in which France and Great Britain 
found themselves arrayed together 
in support of the independence of 
the Turkish Empire against the in- 
vading hosts of the Ozar. The op- 
portunity had long been waited for, 
i eager for the Euro- 
“sick man’s” in- 
















English popular 
litics, their im- 
jon, and their 


come for the 
as to banish the 
into Asia, and seat 
at Oonstantinople. 

ow ously he miscalculated, 
and what pangs it cost that proud 
spirit to be foiled in, an attempt 
which, had it succeeded, would 
have made Nicholas even a greater 
than Peter in the love and admira- 
tion of the Russians, if not in the 
page of history, there is no need to 
recall. It is sufficient to state that 
Austria, deeply interested in the 
conflict, held coldly and unwisely 
aloof, willing to make France and 
England her friends, but afraid to 
be ungrateful to Russia; and that 
Sardinia, not interested at all, de- 
clared herself on the side of the 
allies, and sent into the Crimea a 
gallant Italian army forty thousand 
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strong. This, though for Sardinia 
a costly undertaking, was a master- 
stroke of policy. It raised her at 
one bound from the second or 
third to the first rank among Euro- 
pean powers, and foreshadowed the 
coming time when the name of 
Sardinia should be merged in that 
of Italy, and when the day-dream 
of the Italians should shape itself 
into a palpable reality. But the 
end was not yet. 

Whatever may have been at this 
time the purpose of the Emperor 
of the French with regard to the 
Pope, it was clear that the project 
of settling him in Jerusalem, aban- 
doned in the past, had to be aban- 
doned in the future, unless he were 
prepared for a second war with 
Russia, and without the aid of Great 
Britain, not altogether satisfied 
with the Crimea, and what had 
come of it. Yet, if he had to 
endure the Pope as a present evil, 

e could still prom 
cause of Italian 
to the Italians 
plotted against 
woeful and un 
hension of th 
tendency of his 
their truest fi 
serve them 
any sovereign 
European sov 
With this view 
be suggested) he 
the spring of 1859 
Emperor of Austria. Europe was 
alike alarmed and _  astonished— 
alarmed lest the embers of strife 
again rekindled should raise a 
conflagration over the whole Con- 
tinent; and astonished at the 
audacity that fixed a quarrel upon 
a peaceful sovereign without ade- 
quate pretext, apparently in the 
very wantonness of pride and 
power. But success, that in our 
age is held to justify all things, 
justified the aggression; and the 
bloody battle-fields of Magenta and 
Sulferino proved to the delighted 
army of France that its Emperor, 
who had been accused of being a 


Mazimilian. 
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carpet-knight because he had not 
led his own hosts in the Crime 

was not a rose-water and dilettante 
general, or a mere theorist in the 
art of war, but a practical soldier 
who could snatch the laurels of 
the field from the thickest of ‘the 
fight. If France, as the result of 
the war, gained a little rectification 
of frontier in Nice and Savoy, 
Sardinia gained the richer prize of 
Lombardy, while the downfall of 
all the petty Dukes and Kings who 
misgoverned the rest of Italy was 
assured, and seen by all men asa 
fact shining through the haze of 
a not very remote future. How 
these results were brought about— 
how General Garibaldi, hero and 
filibuster, made an end of the 
Kingdom of Naples as easily gs 
the prick of a spear might make 
an end of an inflated balloon, and 
how the valour of Victor E:inmannel, 
the craft of Cavour, the cowardice 
of the petty sovereigns, the sym- 
pathy of Europe, and, in one phrase, 
the “force of events,” brought 
about the ‘unification of Italy,” 
Rome alone excepted—it is no part 
of our purpose to narrate, though 
it is necessary to tell them off as 
inks in the great chain of events 

i ought the Archduke Masi- 

the foreground of con- 

history, and placed. him 

igh and unhappy position 
ie lived and died. 

For a short time after these 
services to Italy the Emperor 
rested upon his renown, not per- 
haps, if we knew all, without some 
feeling of compunction that he had 
borne too hard upon unfortunate 
Austria, and that he owed the 
Hapsburgs a good turn for the 
troubles he had brought upon them. 
But the Italian question, though 
advanced several degrees nearer 
towards a solution, was not yet 
settled. The Pope still blocked 
the way. The Emperor was pro- 
bably of opinion, after his long 
experience of so troublesome & 
customer, that the best thing to do 
with the obstinate Pontiff was to 
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treat him with wholesome neglect, 
to withdraw the French army, and 
leave him and his cardinals to 
settle their political difficulties 
with the Roman people and with 
the Italians as fate might deter- 
mine. But against the adoption of 
this course there were powerful do- 
mestic reasons. The French clergy 
were faithful and unanimous sup- 
porters of the Imperial throne; and 
it gratified alike their spiritual and 
national pride that France, “the 
eldest son of the Church,” should 
be the protector of its Holy Mother 
in the hour of her peril. But 
while the Italian question, in con- 
sequence of the miglity propulsion 
which the Emperor had given it, was 
gravitating towards the cohesion 
of all its separated governments 
into one, the always embarrassing 
matter of the Papacy coatinually 
thrust itself before men’s minds. 
Might not the stubborn priest, it was 
asked, be induced to quit Europe? 
Was there no place except Jerusalem 
where the Holy See might be re- 
established? Was there not some 
country in the New World, rich in 
all natural resources, with a splendid 
climate, overflowing with milk and 
honey, with gold and silver a 
precious stones, with a 

and wealthy Roman Catho 

with a devout people—a co 

only needed a strong gover 

become one of the greatest 

of the earth—to which the Pope 
might betake himself, with princely 
endowments contributed by the 
Catholic powers and the faithful in 
every part of the world? There was 
such a country, and it was Mexico. 
This was the idea discussed in the 
salons at Paris, hinted in the news- 
papers, and supposed by many to re- 
present the Imperial policy. It may 
not have been the Emperor’s idea, 
for he has pre-eminently above all 
men of his day the faculty and the 
genius of silence, and suffers no light 
or shadow of his design to fall upon 
the public mind until it suits him. 
Whether the opinion of the time 
were well or ill founded, it is cer- 
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tain that the question of Mexico 
all at once assumed in European 
eyes an importance not previously 
attached to it, and that an outcry 
against the wrongs and spoliations 
inflicted upon French, British, and 
Spanish merchants was raised on 
every side. There was at this time 
in Europe one General Almonte, a 
disappointed aspirant to the pre- 
sidency of the Mexican Republic, 
who had procured access to the 
Emperor, and succeeded in gaining 
his confidence. The story he had 
to tell was of the great wealth and 
resources of Mexico, its miserable 
misgovernment, its value to Europe 
if properly developed, and the glory 
that would be the rightful appanage 
of the man who should deliver it 
from anarchy. The story did not 
fall on unsympathetic ears, nor into 
a mind unprepared to receive it. 
Not that there was much novelty 
in it, but that the narrator knew 
igesubject,and spoke with 

on the evils to be 

he means of re- 

any previous 

visited Europe. 

suspected that 

self, and that 

e or less vivid, 

Mexico with 

erial France, 

by the aid of 

the presidential 

epublic, or of con- 

air into a throne, as 

Iturbide had done before him. 
Whatever may have been the pri- 
vate designs of Almonte, the Em- 
peror Napoleon seems to have 
needed but little persuasion to 
strike a blow in the western hemi- 
sphere. He was the first man in 
Europe; he had gained, as it 
were, the championship of the 
world; and he could not let hjs 
good sword rest in its sheath upon 
the walls, or allow himself to sink 
into inglorious ease, while there 
were living rivals for his throne, 
and a highly intellectual and cyni- 
cal aristocracy of the old régime 
fretting and fuming against him. 
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The complaints that had previously 
reached not only France, but Great 
Britain and Spain, from British, 
French, and Spanish subjects car- 
rying on their business in that land 
of gold and blood, had neither 
been mild nor unfrequent, nor put 
forward by unimportant or unin- 
fluential persons; and when it was 
at Jast officially announced that the 
three Great Western Powers had 
united to exact justice from Mexico 
for the injuries inflicted on their 
citizens and their commerce, the 
general sentiment of Europe was 
one of satisfaction and approval. 
It seemed at one time as if the 
United States, which, more than 
any European government, was 
interested in the prosperity of 
Mexico, would have joined the 
European powers in an expedition 
which in its first conception re- 
commended itself to the sense of 
justice of all mankind. But the 
troubles of the i Union 
had commenced ; 
Monroe doctrine 
path, causing 

















interference of 
the affairs, an 
the forms of 
New. Whate 
time may have 
Almonte or the 
French, the expe 
by the three Powers 
dertaken with any view of conquest, 
or with any reference to the Pope, 
or the establishment of an Empire 
in Mexico on the ruins of the 
Republic, but entirely for the re- 
dress of specific grievances, and 
the punishment of the Government 
that refused or was unadle to grant 
civilised protection to strangers 
settled in the country. But the 
Emperor’s allies deserted him at 
the eleventh hour, either because 
further’ information had convinced 
them that his designs were grander 
than their own, or because they 
did not choose, for an object in 
which they had but comparatively 
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slight interest, to incur the hostility 
of America, Spain in the New 
World was vulnerable on the side of 
Cuba, an island which the United 
States had long coveted, and which 
many of the most eminent Ame- 
rican statesmen had _insolently 
avowed the intention to seize by 
force of arms. Spain, consequent- 
ly, thought it more prudent to 
permit France to reap all the hon- 
our and incur all the costs of 
the enterprise. Great Britain was 
vulnerable on the side of Qa- 
nada and the West Indies; and 
Lord Palmerston, besides having 
outlived the “pluck” that was his 
characteristic in happier days—the 
pluck that in default of genius had 
raised him to the proud post of the 
Premiership of England—was en- 
cumbered with a Foreign Secretary 
who was cold on the subject of the 
French alliance, who was an Or- 
leanist rather than a Bonapartist, 
who knew less of foreign politics 


‘than any statesman of his time, 


and who was never very cordial in 
supporting the policy of his chief. 
Added to this, the English people 
knew little or nothing about Mexi- 


co, and viewed the proposed expe- 


tion with disfavour, especially 
cry had been raised that 
articipation would be dis- 
to the United States. So 
almerston—a true friend of 
rench alliance, and a warm 
admirer of the Emperor’s genius— 
had to yield his convictions to the 
necessities of his position; and 
France was left to deal with Mexi- 
co, unencumbered by the aid or 
advice of lukewarm allies, and to 
guide the intervention to such 
results as might seem best to the 
keen intellect, the indomitable 
will, and immense resources of & 
potentate who had never known 
failure, whose honour was touched, 
and whose pride was piqued into 
perseverance by the unexpected 
defection, not so much of Spain— 
that mattered little—but of Great 
Britain, that might have mattered 
much, 
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The Civil War in America, that, 
from the ominous beginning of the 
secession of South Carolina, had 
assumed proportions which pre- 
figured not alone a long and 
ploody contest, but the ultimate 
establishment of Southern inde- 
endence, was favourable to the 
bold policy which the Emperor was 
desirous to pursue. The Mexicans 
—a hybrid and degenerate race, 
inheriting the worst qualities of 
the Spaniards and the aboriginal 
Indians, with few or none of the 
good qualities of either branch of 
their parentage—had shown them- 
selves utterly unfitted to establish, 
or even to understand, a consti- 
tutional government. Each indi- 
vidual Mexican was fond enough 
of liberty for himself, but had no 
desire that any one else should 
enjoy the blessing. There was 
always some military ruffian or 
other conspiring with other ruffians 
for the prize of supreme power— 
robbing or being robbed, shooting 
or being shot; and every sane and 
sensible person through all the 
lovely land prayed for a strong 
man to rule over them,—strong 
enough to assure order, even though 
he might withhold liberty. The 
first and only wants of the countr 
were peace and law; and dt signi- 
fied to none but the reckless ad- 
venturers, who were its curse in the 
daily and almost hourly scramble 
for power, what the form of gov- 
ernment might be—republican, 
monarchical, or imperial—provided 
it answered the first essential con- 
dition, — security to property and 
life. Such a government the 
Emperor of the French, as soon 
as his invading army, under Mar- 
shal Bazaine, had taken and se- 
cured possession of the country, 
amid the applause and gratitude 
of three-fourths of the population, 
resolved to bestow upon Mexico, 
not in the shape of an elective 
President, but of an hereditary 
Emperor. 

Where was he to find a man 
qualified for such a post—willing 


to accept it—agreeable to Europe 
— acceptable to the Mexicans? 
There were not many men in the 
world to choose from. There were 
abundance of brave men, ambitious 
men, able men, in every country 
in Europe. There were soldiers 
and subalierns in the French army 
of as good stuff as Bernadotte and 
Murat, or even the first Napoleon, 
if they had the chance of king- 
ship thrown in their way. But it 
was necessary that the Great Powers 
of Europe, wearied of the Mexi- 
cans and their ephemeral and san- 
guinary presidents, should not only 
have confidence in, but respect 
for, the new occupant of the Mexi- 
can throne, and that he should 
be a man to whom they could 
safely and honourably accredit 
their representatives. The required 
conditions were all united in the 
person of the Grand-Duke Maxi- 
milian of Austria— young, hand- 
some, brave, generous, intellec- 
tual, high-spirited, ambitious; 
with a natural genius for com- 
mand; the only Austrian who, in 


a high motion, had ever inspired 
the respect of the Italians; a 
member, moreover, of that im- 
perial family whose pride the Em- 
pues Napoleon had so cruelly 
umbled at, Magenta and Solfe- 
rino, and to whom, possibly, the 
Emperor might have thought he 
owed a solatiwm and a reparation. 
By this time the American Civil 
War was at its height; and it 
seemed as if the opposition of the 
Federal Government to the estab- 
lishment of a monarchy in Mexico 
would have been merely formal— 
brutum fulmen— words without 
deeds; and that the South, certain 
of its independence, would gladly 
have entered into an alliance with 
the new power had the North 
been hostile. 

It was in this apparently favour- 
able conjuncture of events and 
robabilities that the offer of the 
mperial Crown was made to the 
Archduke Maximilian, and that 
France, if the perilous gift were 
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accepted, guaranteed the support of 
- its army of occupation. Maximi- 
lian took time to deliberate; for he 
was neither rash nor credulous, and 
knew the difficulties in his path. 
But he had a high heart, and he 
craved a high career. Not for him 
to pass inglorious days in ease and 
luxury, though he had poetical and 
artistic tastes that would have adorn- 
ed and made the delight of a private 
station. He longed and pined for 
action. He hungered and thirsted 
for something todo. He had mar- 
ried the Princess Charlotte of Bel- 
gium,a lady with a soul as noble, 
and with aspirations as lofty as his 
own; and, when the question was 
put to her, the sage daughter of the 
sagest King of his time, she weigh- 
ed it well, and gave her voice for 
acceptance. There was, in truth, 
far more to be said in favour than 
in disapproval of the project; and 
the recent history of one of the 
royal houses of Europe, closely con- 
nected with her own, seemed to 
lend it countenance, Had not the 
heir of the royal house of Braganza 
renounced his claims to the petty 
kingdom of his ancestors, and estab- 
lished himself in Brazil, ruling in 
peace over an empire compared with 
which in extent, in riches, and the 
probabilities of the future, Por- 
tugal was but as the little finger of 
Hercules? And was it not worthy 
of a scion of the house of Austria 
to found an empire in the New 
World greater and richer than Aus- 
tria itself? There were not want- 
ing cool, cautious, and calculating 
friends of the house of Hapsburg 
who endeavoured to dissuade the 
Archduke from the enterprise; but 
with the confidence of youth and 
high spirits, and not without the 
elevating and sustaining hope that 
he should be able to found a great 
empire on the basis of justice and 
liberty, and rescue a magnificent 
country from the anarchy that alone 
prevented it from becoming the gar- 
den of the world, he finally resolved 
to accept the crown, on condition 
that the Mexican people; or such 
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large majority of them as might 
fairly be held to represent the na- 
tional will, should formally invite 
him to become their ruler, Earl 
in 1868, when the fortunes of the 
North, in the great American Civyj] 
War, were at their gloomiest—when 
honest but sorely bewildered Mr, 
Lincoln was willing to make terms 
even with slavery, if the South 
would lay down its arms, and when 
the recognition of Southern inde- 
pendence by the European powers 
seemed but a question of months, 
or even of weeks, an Assembly of 
the notables of Mexico was conven- 
ed in the capital, under the auspices 
of the French, to debate the ques- a 
tion of the future government of 
the country. By thut assembly it 
was resolved that the crown should 
be offered to the Archduke Maximi- 
lian, and that the vote of the whole 
people should be taken, just as in 
France the candidature of the Em- 
peror Napoleon was subjected to 
the popular test. These matters 
are easily managed by the masters 
of legions; and without attaching 
undue importance to the fact, it ‘Ty 
maybe stated that the popular vote 
was all but unanimous, and that 
shortly after it was taken a deputa- 
tion of the Notables was despatched 
to Europe to make a formal offer of 
the supreme power to the Archduke, 
in the name and on behalf of the 
Mexican nation. The deputation 
arrived on the 8d of October 1868, 
at the Archduke’s pleasant palace 
of Miramar, and fulfilled the duty 
«with which it had been intrusted. 
So many delays intervened —so 
many difficulties had to be sur- 
mounted —so many delicate ques- 
tions had to be settled, not only 
with the Emperor of the French, oe 
but with the Emperor of Austria— 
and so much care had to be taken 
that none of the Great Powers of 
Europe should be hostile to the 
proposed arrangement,—that it was 
not until the 10th of April 1864 
that Maximilian, with the assent of 
his august brother, finally accepted 
the crown. A few days afterwards 
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the new Emperor and his devoted 
wife left Trieste for Vera Cruz, on 
pourd the Austrian frigate the No- 
vara, and arrived at their destina- 
tion on the 24th of May. On the 
12th of June the young couple made 
their triumphal entry. into the city 
of Mexico amid the loud acclama- 
tions, and apparently the heartfelt 
gladness, of the whole population. 

For a few brief months all pro- 
mised well. The kings and em- 
perors of Europe hastened to recog- 
nise the new sovereign, and to 
accredit their ambassadors and ple- 
nipotentiaries to his court. Maxi- 
milian went to work zealously and 
conscientiously, resolved to do his 
duty by the land of his adoption— 
to bring order out of disorder—to 
rule firmly but justly—to develop 
the rich material resources lying 
everywhere neglected, and to prove 
to all classes and degrees of men 
what a happy future would dawn 
upon their country if they would 
but learn respect for the law, and 
devote themselves to the peaceful 
pursuits of industry and commerce. 
The Empress seconded, as only a 
good and lovely woman can, the 
efforts of her husband to ingratiate 
hithself with the people, and mark- 
ed her daily pathway by deeds of 
graciousness and benevolence. Had 
there been no disturbing elements 
operating beyond the limits of 
Mexico, it is probable that at this 
time the Emperor of the French 
might have safely withdrawn his 
troops, and left Maximilian face to 
face with his people. 

Bat the evil genius of Maximi- 
lian and of Mexico was at work far 
away in the city of Washington. 
The war between North and South 
was growing hotter and fiercer, and 
the South was losing the vantage 
she had gained, and becoming ra- 
pidly exhausted, not of brave men 
ready and willing to shed their 
blood in her cause, for these never 
failed even in the darkest day, 
but of food and munitions of war, 
while the hope of European recog- 
nition was fading into nothingness. 





Europe, believing that the South 
was unconquerable, left her to 
perish. Every victory gained by 
the North encouraged Northern 
demagogues, in and out of office, to 
blow a louder and a louder blast of 
defiance at France, that had dared 
to plant a monarchy on the sacred 
soil of Republican America, with 
as utter unconcern of the Monroe 
doctrine, as if Monroe had never 
lived or spoken, or associated his 
name with an insolent assumption. 
Juarez, the ex-president of Mexico 
—who, but for the encouragement 
given him by the Government of 
the United States, to persist in his 
pretensions, would in all probability 
have made his peace with Maxi- 
milian, for a consideration, and 
ceased to trouble the land—forti- 
fied by the countenance of the 
American Secretary of State, kept 
his name before the people, and 
was continually spoken of by the 
American newspapers, of all shades 
of opinion, as the legitimate ruler 
of the country, to be restored to 
his place, by the expulsion of the 
‘“‘usurper” Maximilian, as soon as 
the North and South had made up 
their differences. It was sumetimes 


declared, on high authority, that one ~ 


of the surest means of truly restor- 
ing the broken Union would be a 
declaration of war, either against 
Great Britain for permitting the 
depredations of the Alabama,” or 
against France, for the expulsion of 
the French from Mexico, and the 
restoration of a republican form ot 
government in that country. In 
short, the Americans at that time 
looked upon Mexico as their des- 
tined inheritance. They look upon 
it in the same light now, and 
dread nothing so much as the 
establishment of a firm and en- 
lightened government in that coun- 
try, lest they should thereby lose 
their chance of one day annexing it 
to their own. And when, at last, 
the Southern cause collapsed, and 
the shouts of triumpherang wildly 
over the Northern stutes, there was 
heard, even amid that exultant 
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burst of national pride, a warning 
voice to Maximilian of Austria to 
depart from Mexico as quickly as 
he might, lest the vengeance of Re- 
publican America should overtake 
him for introducing the name and 
the pretensions of royalty into the 
sacred preserves of Democracy. Ju- 
arez plucked up courage; and the 
Juarists, who had long ceased to be 
a living party, revived in the sun- 
shine of Northern favour, and be- 
gan again to be heard of in Mexico 
as disturbers of the public peace, 
prowling about the country in 
organised gangs of robbers and 
murderers. General Lee’s surren- 
der and Jefferson Davis’s flight 
were scarcely a week old before 
the vainglorious diplomacy of Wash- 
ington was put in motion to repre- 
sent to the Emperor of the French 
the expediency of removing his army 
from Mexico, and either taking the 
Emperor Maximilian along with it, 
or leaving the unhappy Prince to 
his fate among the Mexicans. Later 
in the day a duly accredited ambas- 
sador from President Johnson to 
ex-President Juarez was despatched 
to Mexico; but after a long and 
fruitless search for that personage, 
the Minister returned to Wash- 
ington and reported to his Govern- 
ment that, notwithstanding the 
most diligent inquiries and the 
most persistent efforts, he had been 
utterly unable to discover whether 
Juarez was a president or a bandit 
—whether he was alive or dead— 
or in what part of the country he 
had last shown his face. But the 
Washington Government, depend- 
ing on the breath of democratic fa- 
vour, greedy of popularity, desir- 
ous of turning attention from its 
domestic to its foreign policy, and 
knowing that it was always pleas- 
ant to the rowdy press and vulgar 
multitude to hurl foul scorn against 
the monarchical principle, and to 
bellow defiance to all the world on 
behalf of the Monroe doctrine, did 
not desist on that account from 
acknowledging Juarez as the right- 
ful President, or from putting diplo- 
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matic pressure upon the Emperor 
Napoleon to induce him to with- 
draw his army. 

Though on its first conception 
the Mexican scheme had been fa- 
vourably received by the French 
people, its progress had not al. 
together recommended it to the 
tax-paying community. The con- 
quest of the South by the North— 
the high tone assumed by Northern 
statesmen, and the possibility that 
France might be involved ina war 
with the United States—a war 
from which France could derive but 
small honour ~~ no profit—all these 
circumstances, dexterously handled 
by the French Parliamentary Op- 
position, created a state of opinion 
which, though not adverse to the 
cause of the Emperor Maximilian, 
was hostile to the continued sup- 
port of his throne by the aid ofa 
French army. It was hard for Na- 
poleon to yield. Not only his pride, 
but his honour, was involved—his 
pride that could not brook the arro- 
gance of the American Government, 
and his honvur that could not leave 
Maximilian without the support 
and protection which he had pro- 
mised, and without which it was 
certain the Archduke would never 
have been tempted to quit Mira- 
mar. But time was on the side of 
the American Government, and of 
its unworthy protegé Juarez, and 
against the Emperor Napoleon and 
the brave Maximilian ; and although 
it is not probable that the American 
Government would have made it a 
casus belli if Napoleon had treated 
its remonstrances with disregard, 
the Emperor had to sacrifice his feel- 
ings, his convictions, and his desires 
in deference in a slight degree to 
the pressure put upon him from 
Washington, and in a large degree 
to that put upon him by his own 
subjects, who had begun to look 
upon the whole Mexican project as 
a mistake— a generous mistake, as 
its most vehement opponents ad- 
mitted—but one for which France 
was not inclined to make further 
sacrifices of men or money. At last 
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the Emperor’s promise was given to 
the American Government and his 
own people that early in the present 
ear the French army should be 
withdrawn from Mexico. The day 
was adjourned as long as possible 
in order that Maximilian might em- 
loy the long interval in the con- 
solidation of his power; or if that 
were not to be hoped for, in face of 
American intrigue in behalf of Ju- 
arez, that he might have ample time 
to decide whether or not his honour 
compelled him to remain in a coun- 
try where, without French aid, the 
chances were going so woefully 
against him. No sooner did the 
notification reach Mexico that the 
French were to be withdrawn, than 
the Empress Charlotte—with a ro- 
mantic devotion to her husband, 
and a simple yet heroic faith 
that, if the Emperor Napoleon 
knew all, he might even yet be 
induced to change his plans—re- 
solved to cross the ocean to de- 
scribe to him personally the condi- 
tion of the country and solicit the 
continuance .of his support, were it 
but for a year. Almost alone and 
unattended the royal lady set sail 
on her fatal voyage, little dreaming 
that she and her beloved Maxi- 
milian were never again to behold 
each other in this world, or imagin- 
ing any of the countless woes that 
Fate had in store for both of them. 
None can tell but the Emperor, and 
perhaps the Empress, of the French, 
what zeal and eloquence, what 
tears and entreaties, what proud or 
what passionate appeals, this noble 
woman employed to change the 
purpose of Napoleon. Though out- 
wardly a cold man, the Emperor 
has a warm heart within; and 
though as a statesman he may have 
been obdurate, it cannot but be be- 
lieved that as a man he was deeply 
touched by the sorrows of this ten- 
der but brave young creature— 
fighting against fearful odds for 
her husband’s dignity, and possibly 
for his life—urging against reasons 
of State nothing more potent than 
the anguish of her heart; uncon- 
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vinced by all that could be said to 
her, unmoved by anything but the 


remembrance of Maximilian strug- ° 


gling like herself against the over- 
owering forces of a cruel and re- 
entless destiny. To have seen such 
misery—to have sympathised with 
it, to have felt that he was ac- 
countable to his own conscience 
for having to a large extent been 
the cause of it, and to have known 
above all that, after his solemn 
pledge to the United States, worse 
woes than any private ones, how- 
ever harrowing these might be, 
would have been the result if he 
had broken faith with the Federal 
Government and listened to the 
supplications of this despairing 
woman—must have tried even the 
iron stoicism of Napoleon III. 
With a spirit crushed but not yet 
broken, the Empress Charlotte ap- 
pears to have made a sudden re- 
solve to solicit the good offices of 
the Pope, and travelled to Rome to 
cast herself at his feet and pour 
the tale of her sorrows into his ear. 
But, alas! what could the Pope do? 
As a king, he was a nonentity, to 
all but the people of the Roman 
States:—his opinion on temporal 
affairs beyond that narrow circle 
was worth nothing. His advice, 
even, was of no account among his 
brother sovereigns. As a man he 
could but sympathise with the woes 
of an innocent woman—as an old 
man he could not but address 
words of paternal love and pity to 
the comparative child that bent 
sorrowfully, and yet not altogether 
hopelessly, before him. As a priest 
he could not but administer to her 
those consolations of religion which 
the humblest village pastor would 
have afforded, but which, coming 
from the lips of the head of the 
Church,. would have had more than 
usual influence and authority in 
leading her thoughts to that other 
world, the least of whose joys are 
more than worth the whole domin- 
ion and lordship of this. But, 
alas! the strain upon heart and 
intellect had been too heavy and 
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too prolonged—the sovereign rea- 
son shook on its unsteady throne, 
the sweet bells of thought jangled 
and were out of tune, the dark 
curtain fell upon the light of her 
mind, and the Empress Charlotte 
lost, it is to be hoped, some sense 
of her agony and grief in the par- 
tial loss of her reason. News of 
this great calamity came to Maxi- 
milian over the sea, and many who 
were unaware of the heroism of 
his character imagined that he 
would leave distracted Mexico to 
its fate even before the last French 
trooper had departed, and hasten 
to the side of the lady of his 
heart, so sorely smitten, and all for 
love of him. But Maximilian had 
pledged his word, and though 
others broke faith with him, it 
was not for him to break faith 
with any one. Mexicans of high 
station, the best and bravest men 
in the country, had adhered to his 
fortunes from the first, and none 
of these had shown any signs 
of defection. He would stand by 
them to the last, and if he were to 
die, he would die like a king—on 
the battle-field, sword in hand 
against his enemies. 

It was so persistently the prac- 
tice of the American press to mis- 
represent the affairs of Mexico, and 
to picture Maximilian as driven to 
what in American parlance is called 
“the last ditch,” and to invent lies 
each more monstrous than its pre- 
decessor, that for many months 
after the departure of the French 
the European public was utterly at 
a loss what to believe or disbelieve 
in the news that each successive 
steamer conveyed across the Atlan- 
tic. Even at this time, the events 
that occurred after the Emperor 
quitted his capital to take arms 
against the -Juarists in the northern 

rovinces of the empire are imper- 
ectly known. It seems Certain, 
however, that for about two months 
the Emperor, at the head of 8000 
men, occupied the city of Quere- 
taro, and that there served under 
him Generals Miramon, Mejia, Men- 


dez, the Prince of Salm-Salm, sev- 
eral European officers, and a Colonel 
Lopez, whom he had intrusted with 
his confidence and loaded with 
honours, and who, on his recom- 
mendation, had been decorated by 
the Emperor of the French with 
the star of the Legion of Honour, 
On the night of the 14th of May it 
was reported to Maximilian that 
the city was no longer tenable, and 
it was resolved in a council of war 
that an attempt should be made on 
the following morning to break 
through the lines of the invading 
commander, General Escobedo, and, 
if the sortie were successful, to 
retire either towards the city of 
Mexico or the Gulf. The attempt 
was never made, The treacherous 
Lopez — the Judas Iscariot of the 
tragedy —had sold his friend, 
his master, and his _ sovereign 
for £10,000 to Juarez and Esco- 
bedo; and, while Maximilian lay 
asleep, opened to the forces of the 
enemy the gate of the fortress 
which he was intrusted to defend, 
and himself led the way to the 
apartment where the Emperor slept, 
surrounded by a few members of 
his staff, pointed him out to his 
captors—and did not hang himself. 
Thus betrayed, the Emperor and 
his 8000 men had no alternative but 
to capitulate. It is not known 
whether he attempted to make any 
terms for himself or his officers, or 
whether he even deigned to bestow 
a look of contempt upon the cow- 
ardly villain who had betrayed his 
benefactor. In anticipation of the 
defeat and capture of Maximilian— 
events which it had done its very best 
to bring about—the Government 
of the United States had previously 
put itself in communication with 
Juarez, to solicit that under no cir- 
cumstances should the Emperor’s 
life be taken. It was as easy and 
as useless to make such a request to 
a Mexican as to a tiger. There ap- 
ears to be something in the electric 
influences of these warm climates 
that makes men indifferent to hu- 
man life, and eager for the shedding 
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of blood. The Mexicans at best have 
but little of the European in them 
and a great deal of the aboriginal 
Red Indian, and are alike treacher- 
ous and merciless, Possibly these 
requests never reached the ears of 
the sanguinary chief for whom they 
were intended; but there can be 
little reason to doubt that the 
United States were in earnest in 
the supplication, and did not desire 
that the protegé for whom their Gov- 
ernment had done so much should 
sully his cause in the eyes of the 
world by a vindictive and useless 
murder. For two or three weeks ru- 
mours floated about Europe that the 
Emperor had been shot, but no one 
could trace them to any positive or 
trustworthy authority, and most 
people refused to believe, until dis- 
belief became impossible, that Ju- 
arez and his subordinates could have 
been so wicked and so mad as to take 
this sacred life. All doubts, how- 
ever, were soon set at rest., Official 
details that there was no disputing 
affirmed that Maximilian was shot 
on the 19th of June, by express 
order of Juarez and Escobedo, after 
a delay of three days for delibera- 
tion, and that Generals Miramon 
and Mejia were shot at the same 
time—Maximilian with his face to 
the deadly rifles, as an act of grace 
to a brave man, Miramon and M@fia 
with their backs to the deadly 
bullets, to mark the abhorrence 
of their countrymen of the treason 
they had committed against Mexico. 

It was a gay time in Paris, and 
in the Court of the Emperor of the 
French, when the first whispers of 
this ghastly tragedy were transmit- 
ted under the waves of the ocean, 
and found audible voice in .the 
secret chambers of the Tuileries. 
Belshazzar held high revel when 
the blood-red writing was seen up- 
on the wall. The great kings and 


potentates of the earth, Christian 
and Turk, with glittering retinues, 
and all the pomp and state of 
kingly and imperial pride, crowded 
to the beautiful capital, which in 
his reign, and chiefly by his taste 
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and enterprise, had been trans- 
formed into the wonder of the 
world, The magnificent Exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Industry, which 
he had imagined, and which his 
will had created, was a triumphant 
success. Paris literally overflowed 
with the rich, the brave, the gift- 
ed, the young, and the beautiful. 
Never did picture more gorgeous 
preent itself to the eyes of the 
= of any age than this City of 

alaces presented in those summer 
days when the Emperor received 
his guests, many of them the heirs 
of ancient monarchies, who, in 
days not far distant, had looked with 
disdain upon his pretensions to be 
of their rank and number, or con- 
sidered him an upstart and a par- 
venu, but now did willing homage 
to his genius, and stood in admi- 
ration, if not in awe, of his power. 
He was at the very height and 
summit of his glory, and might 
without vanity have said of him- 
self that he dwarfed by comparison 
every king that stood alongside of 
him. It was in the midst of all 
this glare and blaze of revelry and 
rejoicing, and of the sweetness of 
gratified hopes and expectations 
more than realised, that news came 
to him of the murder of Maximilian. 
A thrill of horror pervaded the gay 
city. The kings and emperors, to 
many of whom the unhappy victim 
was closely related by blood and 
marriage, felt sick at heart, and 
must in their secret souls have felt 
that the guilt of the bloody deed 
did not lie wholly at the door of 
Juarez or of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but that some of it, at least, 
lay at that of Napoleon III., who 
had induced the Archduke to ac- 
cept the crown, on promises which 
the strongest sovereign of his time 
had broken. And did Napoleon 
feel this also? We cannot doubt 
it. He would be more or less than 
human if no compunctious throb 
stirred in his heart or fevered his 
pulses at the thought of Maximilian, 
so wickedly slain, or of the gentle 
Charlotte, pining in hopeless mad- 
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ness in her desolate castle of Mira- 
mar. For the rest of his days 
these. ghosts will sit at his board 
and partake of his cup; _ their 
voices, heard but of him, will whis- 

rin his ear the saddest story of 
is reign, and, like the skeletons at 
the table of the Pharaohs, remind 
him that he too’ is mortal, and as 
liable to wrong, and the punish- 
ment of wrong, as the meane@ of 
his subjects. But all that is manly 
and womanly in Europe will sym- 
pathise in the grief, though not 
in the remorse of the Emperor. 
The tears that are shed over the 
grave of Maximilian will be the 


expression of a deeper and more 
genuine grief than the masses of 
mankind usually feel for persons 
so ambitious, and who risk so much 
private happiness for such poor 
reward as his would have. been 
at the best, even if he had succeed- 
ed in his object. 

The last scene of the tragedy has 
yet to be played, for the drama 
lacks completion while the fate of 
the villains remains undecided. 
And Juarez and Lopez still live! 
Perhaps not their fate alone—for 
that would matter little—but that 
of Mexico itself, hangs in the bal- 
ance, . 





THE CHIFFONIER. 


T am a poor Chiffonier ! 

I seek what others cast away ! 

In refuse heap the world throws by, 
Despised of man, my trade I ply; 
‘And oft I rake them o’er and o’er, 

And fragments broken, stained, and torn, 
I gather up, and make my store 

Of things that dogs and beggars scorn. 

I am the poor Chiffonier ! 


You see me in the dead of night 

Peering along with pick and light, 

And while the world in darkness sleeps 

Waking to rake its refuf® heaps; 

I scare the dogs that round them prowl, 

And light amid the rubbish throw, 

For precious things are hid by foul, 

Where least we heed and least we know. 
I am the poor Chiffonier ! 


No wretched and rejected pile, 

No tainted mound of offal vile, 

No drain or gutter I despise, 

For there may lie the richest prize; 
And oft amid the litter thrown 

A silver coin—a golden ring 


Which holdeth still its precious stone, 
Some happy chance to me may bring. 
I am the poor Chiffonier! — 


These tattered rags, so soiled and frayed, 
Were in a loom of wonder made, 

And beautiful and free from shame 
When from the master’s hand they came. 
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The reckless world that threw them off 
Now heeds them only to despise ; 
Yet, ah! despite its jeer and scoff, 
What virtue still within them lies! 

I am the poor Chiffonier ! 


Yes! all these shreds so spoiled and torn, 
These ruined rags you pass in scorn, 

This refuse by the highway tost, 

I seek that they may not be lost; 

And, cleansed from filth that on them lies, 
And purified and purged from stain, 
Renewed in beauty they shall rise 

To wear a spotless form again. 


I am the poor Chiffonier ! 





THE BILL AS 


Tae Reform Bill may now, we 
presume, be considered to be safe to 
pass. By far the most important 
section of it—that whech determines 
how English counties and boroughs 
are hereafter to be represented in 
Parliament—has passed through the 
House of Commons, and is, while 
we write, receiving from the House 
of Lords the wise and attentive 
consideration which it deserves. 
The measure has, moreover, gone 
through the one chamber into the 
other almost as placidly as if no 
higher interests were involved in it 
than the making of a turnpike road. 
No monster meetings have been 
held to speed its onward progress 
or to retard it, no giant petitions 
voted and signed with a view to 
startle the Peers out of their pro- 
priety. The Lords receive the Bill 
as the Commons hand it up to 
them with perfect complacency, 
and the Bill will, in all human pro- 
bability, become law without one 
pulse throughout the empire beat- 
ing higher from excitement, or one 
man’s heart failing him utterly for 
fear. 

To institute any’ comparison be- 
tween the state of public feeling 
as it exists now, and that which 
showed itself under circumstances 
externally not very different six- 
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and-thirty years ago, would be sim- 
ply ridiculous. You might as well 
compare a lonely mountain-tarn to 
the Atlantic, or a penny squib to 
an eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 
The last time a Reform Bill made 
its way into the House of Lords, 
people were in earnest on both 
sides of the question. The Tories, 
taught too late to forget the wrongs 
ut upon them by their leaders, 
ought for dear life. The Whigs, 
having contrived to get the King 
into their power, kept him there un- 
flinchingly. Partly by a most un- 
scrupulous use of his name, partly 
because they really had a good 
deal to say for themselves, they 
roused the nation in their favour, 
and having roused, they kept it 
at fever heat, utterly regardless 
of consequences, immediate or re- 
mote. It was nothing to them 
that they had got their Bill into the 
House of Lords. The fight must 
be to get it through that august 
assembly ;: and, in order to achieve 
their end, they turned aside from 
no expedient, however perilous, 
which held out to them any pro- 
spect of success. To men circum- 
stanced as they were, Mr. Attwood 
and the political unions were of 
the greatest possible use. The 
Government of the day entered 
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with them into constant and con- 
fidential communication, and the 
work was done. Mobs, well orga- 
nised, had it all their own way in 
Bristol, Nottingham, Glasgow, and 
London. Recusant lords were 
pelted in the streets, the police 
holding back; and in the country 
itself the lives of Tory gentlemen 
were not safe from Reformers, 
who hunted them through their 
own parks and into their own 
houses. Even the Great Duke, be- 
sides getting his windows broken, 
narrowly escaped being torn to 
pieces, and that, too, on the 18th 
of June. There was something like 
earnestness in all this, whatever 
else there might be. But now the 
utmost that can be said of Whig 
tactics and Liberal enthusiasm is, 
that for a twelvemonth and more 
a certain number of public men 
—some distinguished, others noto- 
rious—have been striving to play 
over again a desperate game, and 
have signally failed. .No—no; 
the Liberal leaders of 1866-67 
will never fill the shoes of the 
Liberal leaders of 1831-32. The 
latter understood what they were 
about. . Circumstances favoured 
them, no doubt, and they knew 
how to take advantage of them. 
They went in boldly for a great 
revolution,—a bloodless one—if it 
should be possible to avoid blood- 
shed, — a revolution which would 
even spare the outward forms of 
things, provided their rivals gave 
way and allowed the Bill to pass, 
But of their determination to risk 
ali—the existence of the House of 
Lords and of the monarchy itself 
—rather than fail, they made no 
secret; and fuil they did not. How 
immeasurably below such a level 
as this stand their successors in 
every respect! They, too, went in 
for a revolution. They produced 
their Reform Bill. It was resisted, 
pulled to pieces, and withdrawn ; 
and all that they have since 
achieved is, to convince the world 
that, with every disposition to act 
as their predecessors did six-and- 





thirty years ago, they lacked the 
power. What effect upon the 
minds of men was exercised by the 
most violent of Mr, Gladstone’s and 
Mr. Bright’s speeches last year, in 
comparison with Lord John Rus- 
sells one spirited appeal to the 
people in 1831 against the “ breath 
of a faction”? What proportion 
do Mr. Beales’s operations bear to 
the threatened march in 1832 of 
100,000 men from Birmingham 
upon London? How do the fiercest 
of Mr. Potter’s threats read when 
placed side by side with the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Perry and 
the late Sir William Napier, and 
Mr. Hume’s serious proposal to put 
arms into the hands of the people, 
in order to protect a Reform Gov- 
ernment and House of Commons 
from coercion? The Hyde Park 
riot was, to be sure, a very dis- 
graceful affair, of which we are 
inclined to believe that most of 
those who took part in it are by 
this time heartily ashamed. The 
truth is, that in the movement 
which has resulted in giving the 
country a Tory Administration and 
a Tory Reform Bill, there has never 
been more than the merest shadow 
of reality. It began under false 
pretences sixteen or eighteen years 
ago; it has been carried on ever 
since through a series of shams; and 
it ends in giving us what we have 
now got, as much to the surprise as 
to the undisguised regret and in- 
dignation of the very men who first 
set the ball in motion. What are 
we to think of all this, and how, 
under the circumstances, are we to 
designate the conduct of those to 
whom the country is indebted for 
so remarkable a consummation? 

It is impossible to look back up- 
on the course of events since 1846 
without being driven to the conclu- 
sion that the policy of the Liberal 
party, ever since Sir Robert Peel 
broke in upon their monopoly of 
office, has been thoroughly selfish 
and unpatriotic. The conditions of 
his fall on that occasion renewed, 
so to speak, their self-assurance. 
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The vessel appeared to have right- 
ed itself, and there was no need 
either to take in or to cast out .bal- 
last. Besides that the Tory party 
was broken to pieces, ‘the Whigs 
knew that when hard pressed they 
would find support from Peel and 
his friends; and Peel and his friends 
were as deeply pledged as men 
could be to maintain that constitu- 
tion which they had accepted with 
reluctanze against all comers, For 
some years, therefore, not a word 
was uttered indicative of any pur- 
pose on the part of Whig Ministers to 
extend or meddle with the franchise ; 
and every move in that direction 
which their supporters below the 
gangway made was repressed at 
once, and not always in the most 
conciliatory manner. Observe, we 
do not mean to insinuate that at 
any time between 1846 and 1850 
Peel himself, or Mr. Gladstone, or 
Mr. Cardwell, or any other of Peel’s 
immediate adherents, had come to 
an understanding with Lord John 
Russell on any question of general 
policy. Quite otherwise. There 
was quite as much at that time 
to divide Peel from Lord John 
as there was to stand between 
Peel himself and Mr. Disraeli. 
And jst before his death, the 
line which Peel took gave some 
indication of a purpose on his part, 
sooner or later, to bridge over the 
gulf which had too long separated 
him from his proper followers. But 
partly because personal feeling ran 
strong on both sides—partly be- 
cause, on fiscal and commercial sub- 
jects, the Tories retained, or were 
believed to retain, a good many of 
their old opinions—Peel, who had 
become a thorough convert to free 
trade, preferred keeping a free-trade 
Ministry in office, to the risk which 
he apprehended of a return to a 
policy of protection were the new 
Tory party to carry Downing Street 
by storm. It was this fear—per- 


fectly groundless, as events have 
shown—which induced him over 
and over again to throw the weight 
of his influence into the Whig scale 


when it seemed in danger of kick- 
ing the beam; and the knowledge 
that they had his powerful support 
to rely upon kept the higs 
straight, their sole object being the 
retention of that monoply of office 
which the great measure of 1832 
was intended to secure to them. 

The death of Sir Robert Peel 
came like a great public misfortune 
on the country, and a great public 
misfortune it really was. We have 
never pretended to be blind to his 
defects, which were those perhaps 
of temperament rather than of in- 
tellect or even of heart. He was 
naturally cold, shy, and reticent, 
winning the affections of few in 
private life, and repelling in public, 
by faults of manner, the great bulk 
of his followers. But he was an 
honest as well as an able man. 
While he lived, his party, weak in 
point of numbers as it was, held 
the balance even between progress 
and precipitancy. His party, with- 
out him, soon dissolved itself. The 
more ambitious and _ headstrong 
am ng its members fell off by de- 
grees into pure Liberalism; the 
wiser and better portion gradually 
made common cause with the Tories. 
From that hour the tactics of the 
Whigs underwent a change. The 
pressure from below became more 
severe. Their opponents on the 
Tory benches ran them hard on 
various occasions; and office, which 
was life itself to them, seemed to 
be in danger. Then, for the first 
time, there was heard from the 
Treasury seats an indication that 
some further extension of the fran- 
chise might be desirable. It was 
not as yet very decided, and it met 
with a rather cold response else- 
where; yet it sufficed to indicate 
the line of action which that sec- 
tion of the party from which it 
emanated was prepared to follow 
should the progress of events force 
them to the adoption of strong 
measures. And the progress of 
events took exactly the direction 
which the advocates of change had 
anticipated. 
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It would be foreign to the ob- 
ject of the present discussion were 
we to follow the Whigs in their 
downward course—through the Co- 
alition Government and its results, 
the war in the Crimea, the Indian 
Mutiny, and Sir John Bowring’s 
war with China. These incidents, 
indeed, and especially the con- 
struction of Lord Aberdeen’s Ad- 
ministration, are, for our present 
purpose, noticeable only so far as 
they enable us to trace out the 
process by which the fusion be- 
tween the more aspiring of the 
Peel party and the Whigs became 
complete. For at first there was 
in the former a marked indis- 
position to run in couples with 
the latter. The late Lord Herbert, 
in particular, with his friends Sir 
James Graham and Mr. Gladstone, 
entertained a rooted aversion to 
an alliance which would bind them 
to politicians whom they did not 
hesitate to describe as narrow and 
selfish in all their views. But when, 
with admirable tact, Lord Palmer- 
ston succeeded in persuading his 
late colleagues to submit to the 
feeble guidance of Lord Aberdeen, 
then the scruples of the Peelites 
gave way. And good reason there 
was. Lord Aberdeen belonged to 
their own school. He took care to 
lace them in prominent positions. 
he Duke of Newcastle went to 
the Colonies, Mr. Gladsione became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
James Graham took the Admiral- 
ty, and Sidney Herbert the War 
Office. Lord Palmerston’s proper 
lace would have been the Foreign 
ffice, but this Lord John Russell 
claimed as his own; and the, man 
among them all best qualified to 
manage the foreign affairs of the 
couniry at a critical moment, was 
relegated to the Home Office. We 
need not stop to explain how this ex- 
traordinary jumble worked. From 
the first day of their meeting till 
they broke up amid the disasters 
of the campaign in the Crimea, 
Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry was at 
strife with itself; and when the 


crash came, there were scarcely 
two among its members who, if 
we except Sidney Herbert and the 
Dnke of Newcastle, had a good word 
to say one of the other. Still, those 
years of troublesome office, that 
association in a common disaster, 
that loss of reputation to them- 
selves, that season of calamity to 
the nation—these things sufficed 
to decide, for Mr. Gladstone and 
the more ambitious of the Peel-. 
ites, the line which they should 
hereafter take. The Tories had 
not spared them. They had no 
claim upon the forbearance of the 
party; and public opinion justified 
the harshest sentence which was 
passed in Parliament on their lack 
of administraiive ability. Vain 
and sensitive men could not for- 
give this; and they took their 
revenge by passing in a body over 
into the ranks of the Liberals, 

While the Peelites were gliding 
through this coalition into the 
ranks of fierce Liberalism, Lord 
John Russell, dissatisfied with his 
position as a subordinate to Lord 
Aberdeen, broke off from his col- 
leagues, and raised again the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. 
The project made little way, be- 
cause public attention was fixed at 
the moment upon other and more 
urgent matters; but it by no means 
fell dead to the ground. Parliamen- 
tary government, as Prince Albert 
expressed it, had been upon its trial 
during the war; and the stanchest 
advocates of things as they were 
could not but acknowledge that 
it was far from coming unscathed 
out of the ordeal. Hence the 
minds of men were better prepared 
than for many years previously 
they had been to accept as truths 
propositions which had at least a 
good deal of plausibility in them; 
and the way was paved for that 
systematic abuse of popular credu- 
lity, of which, for good or for evil, 
we are at this moment witnessing 
the results. 

It is too late now to ask the ques- 
tion whether the Constitution of 
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1832 had ceased to satisfy the just 
requirements of the country. For 
our own part, as we resisted the 
introduction of that Constitution 


six-and-thirty years ago, so we have. 


never been able to close our eyes 
against the many shortcomings 
with which it w:s chargeable. A 
monoply of political influence in 
the hands of the shopkeeping class 
in large towns had not much to 
commend it to our approval; and 
the retention by Whig magnates of 
the few pocket-boroughs which the 
old Reform Bill spared, was as 
glaring a case of party legisla- 
tion as the world could show. Still, 
upon the whole, we taught our- 
selves to be content with what the 
Whigs had given us; and so, we 
believe, did the people at large. And 
if we, and such as we, became re- 
couciled to our fate, surely it was 
not for the lovers of change to 
find fault with Parliaments elected 
mainly by £10 householders. If 


these did not originate a policy 
of unrestricted commerce, they 
carried it forward with a firm 


hand. If they did not repeal the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and 
almit Roman Catholics to Parlia- 
ment, they certainly never looked 
back at any time upon that start- 
ing-point with any desire, secret or 
avowed, of travelling back again 
over the ground they had thus 
left behind them, At the same 
time, we arrogate no right to our- 
selves of finding fault with others 
who differ from us in opinion. Mr. 
Bright is not the author of the 
settlement of 1832. He is perfect- 
ly justified, according to his own 
lights, in desiring to replace it with 
something better. And Lord Rus- 
sell and Mr. Gladstone likewise,— 
the former because he is the author 
of the settlement—the latter, for 
any reason or for no reason which 
he may be pleased to adduce,—are 
as free as Mr. Bright to demand for 
the working classes that they shall 
be fully represented in the Commons 
House of Parliament. But what 


we really do not understand is this, 
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that Lord Russell, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Bright, and their friends, should 
go about wringing their hands at 
the result, and protesting that not 
only have they sustained an irre- 
parable personal injury, but that 
the country is about to be ruined 
by the passing of a Reform Bill. 
In the name of common-sense—and 
we ask the question purely for and in- 
formation’s sake—what is it for 
which these gentlemen have been 
clamouring day and night through- 
out the last dozen years at least? 
Were their schemes mere pretences 
all this while? Did they not, in 
reality, desire to see any of them 
carried into effect? Does the bond 
of relationship —the “flesh and 
blood” tie—exist no longer between 
them and the people? Or hate 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli com- 
mitted the gross mistake of trying 
to bring too great a crowd of poor 
voters into the _ political net? 
Again, we ask, what is it that Lord 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, 
and other leaders of the great 


Liberal party desire? They had 
their chance and lost it. They 
were afforded the opportunity 


of concocting a Reform Bill of 
their own, and could not carry it 
through the House of Commons, 
Why are they down-hearted because 
Mr. Disraeli has been more fortu- 
nate than they? Is his measure 
less liberal than theirs—less in ac- 
cord with the temper of the times— 
less likely to stop further agitation ? 
Quite otherwise. They proposed 
to admit to the exercise of the 
franchise every occupant of a house 
paying £7 rent in boroughs—every 
holder of land in counties rented 
at £15. Mr. Disraeli’s measure— 
if his we are justified in calling it 
—extends these privileges in coun- 
ties to the holders of "£12 farms, 
and in boroughs to the occupants 
of houses, no matter what the 
rental may be, who are rated to 
the poor, and pay their own rates. 
Surely the friends of the people 
cannot complain of this; or if they 
do, it must be on grounds alto- 
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gether inconsistent with the pro- 
fessions to which for years back we 
have been listening. 

Oh, but we are told, Mr. Dis- 
racli’s measure goes far beyond 
anything which the Liberals had 
contemplated. Their object was 
to admit within the pale of the 
Constitution only the élite of the 
working classes—the honest, intel- 
ligent, upright, and patriotic arti- 
san, to whom the rights of pro- 
perty and conscience are as sacred 
as these things can be to the high- 
est noble in the land. Of the re- 
siduum—the mere drudges— the 
unthinking, uneducated, labouring 
men, who are prone to do in all 
things as their employers bid, and 
entertain a slavish respect for rank 
and station, —of such as_ these 
they took no account, and they 
entirely object to their being taken 
account of by anybody else. We 
accept the explanation, and crave 
a moment of our reader’s time, 
while we endeavour to ascertain 
to what it amounts, Far be it 
from us to condemn whole classes 
because of the iniquities of some. 
There are, we firmly believe, in 
England and Scotland, thousands 
and tens of thousands of working 
men to whom not only are we 
prepared to concede the rights of 
citizenship to their fullest extent, 
but with whom, in public and pri- 
vate, it would be an honour to be 
associated in any undertaking to 
which we should care to set our 
hands. Of such, we feel assured, 
was that crowded audience com- 
osed which, on the 25th of last 
eune, listened in Queen Street 
Hall, Edinburgh, to Mr. Charles 
Scott’s interesting and able lecture 
on the subject chosen by themselves. 
To them, and the manner in which 
their instructor addressed them, 
we wish that we could find space 
to do justice. But on the other 
hand, it is fair to acknowledge 
that recent events elsewhere than in 
Edinburgh tend to impress us with 
anything rather than an exalted 
opinion of the principles, moral, 


social, and political, of exactly that 
order among the working men 
which it has pleased Mr, Bright 
and Mr, Gladstone to take under 
their special protection. The re- 
port of the Commission on Trades- 
Unions in Sheffield certainly does 
not go far to convince us that Mr, 
Disraeli has acted unwisely in ex- 
tending the franchise to others than 
the so-called élite of the working 
classes. Mr. Broadhead, for exam- 
ple, we presume to be a man of some 
note in his sphere. At all events, 
he was considered by the intelli- 
gent mechanics of his town to be 
so far superior to themselves, that 
they chose him to be the treasurer 
and secretary for that great trades- 
union, which has become to them 
at once a protector and a tyrant, 
Mr. Broadhead’s respect for the 
rights of property and conscience 
has been exhibited in a,manner so 
original that, but for the indemnity 
secured to him by the Commis- 
sioners, he would have been tried 
ere this for his life, and in due 
time hanged. Mr. Renshaw, like- 
wise, and Mr. Crookes—the former 
a great light in his way—came out 
very remarkably from the investi- 
gation to which their acts and 
principles have been subjected. 
But it is not of individuals or their 
roceedings, however revolting the 
atter may be, that we would speak 
as destroying once and for ever the 
false prestige which has heretofore 
surrounded the working man. If 
we could help it, we should not 
intrust with the faintest shade of 
political power any one, be his 
personal intelligence and character 
what they may, who so far forgets 
what is due to society as well as to 
himself, as to submit, for one hour, 
after light has been let in upon 
the system, to the bondage both of 
soul and body which the trades- 
unions, as now constituted, impose 
upon their members. Observe that, 
to associations of working men right- 
ly constituted and managed, whether 
for providing help in the hour of 
sickness to individual members, 
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or for enabling the whole to drive 
fair bargains with their employers, 
we make no objection whatever. 
As we took occasion to show in a 
former number, combinations of 
this sort were forced long ago up- 
on working men, by the unjustifiable 
privileges conceded to — guilds. 
Without these labour would have 
had no chance against capital. 
Nor, when the combination laws 
were first repealed, did they fail to 
operate beneficially for all classes. 
But they had not then the organi- 
sation which they have since ac- 
quired; they certeinly asserted no 
right to exercise control, in any 
way, over others than such as 
chose voluntarily to come in to 
them. The case is very different 
now. In Sheffield, in Leeds, in 
Birmingham, in London, no work- 
ing man whose name is on the 
roll of a trades-union can call his 
soul his own. Let anybody read 
and well consider the letter of 
Messrs. Davies & Son in the 
‘Times’ of the 15th of July last, 
and the confessions wrung from 
reluctant witnesses by the Com- 
mission of which Mr. Hughes and 
Others are active members, and 
then say whether, in so expressing 
ourselves, we make use of language 
which is one whit too strong. And 
now, we ask, is it to these and 
such as these—to the Broadheads 
and Crookeses of Sheffield, to the 
Barkers and Renshaws of the same 
place, or to the tovls of the Exe- 
cutive Committee in London and 
Liverpool—that we would assign a 
monepoly of those political influ- 
ences which are hereafter to deter- 
mine who shall and who shall not 
sit in the House of Commons to 
make laws for the whole nation? 
Surely not, And surely, inasmuch 
as the proceedings of the great 
Liberal party left him no alter- 
native except either to play their 
game or his own, Mr. Disraeli did 
a wise thing—not for himself alone, 
nor for the Conservatives gene- 
rally, but for the country —in 
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Reform Bill, that the political pri- 
vileges created by it should reach 
a larger and more independent 
and reasonable body of persons 
than that which had won the 
favour of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright. 

We are quite willing to believe 
that among trades-unionists them- 
selves there are very many to whom 
the atrocities revealed before the 
Sheffield Commissioners are just 
as much a surprise and a source 
of honest indignation as they are 
to us. Who could doubt, for ex- 
ample, the sincerity of Mr. William 
Allan of the Amalgamated Engi- 
neers, when he asserted, at the g eat 
meeting in Exeter Hall, that if 
“trade societies were to depend 
for their maintenance on murder 
and violence, and to be upheld 
by crime, the sooner they ceased 
to exist the better for the 
world”? Who will refuse to believe 
that, among the thousands who 
listened to him, there were very 
many who heartily agreed with the 
sentiments which he uitered? Yet 
let us not overlook the fact, that if 
among the unionists themselves 
there are those who look with horror 
at what unionists do, other and more 
highly educated persons—Liberals, 
of course, but not unionists—have 
the effrontery to stand forward and 
to palliate, if not to justify, Mr. 
Broadhead and his doings. Among 
these Professor Beesly has deser- 
vedly won for himself a prominent 
position. He geliberately casts the 
shield of his protection over the acts 
as well as the constitution of the 
trades unions. But we prefer speak- 
ing of him in the terms employed 
by a contemporary rather than in 
language of our own. The ‘Saturday 
Review’ has well stated the case, 
which is contrasted with those of 
another advocate on the same side :— 


“Something else must be said about 
sucha man as Professor Beesly. He 
has had the best education this country 
could give him, he occupies a post 
which implies the qualifications of a 
teacher, and he is connected with an 
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important institution whose province is 
to educate. His language may be, as 
it is, contemptible and loathsome, but 
his station makes it in a sense import- 
ant. This person at Exeter Hall had 
the effrontery, after a sneering allusion 
to ‘the exeellent sentiments’ of men in 
all moral honesty so much his superiors 
as Messrs. Allan and Applegarth, to 
hint that quite enough—and he evi- 
dently felt more than enough—had 
been said about Broadhead and his 
murders. ‘ Murder,’ says the Professor 
—is he Professor of the humanities or 
the moralities ?— ‘by trades-unionists 
is no better and no worse than any 
other murder.’. To say nothing of the 
folly of this speech—which implies that 
all murders are equal in criminality, 
which is a rank absurdity, or else that 
the Sheffield murders are equal in guilt 
only to the least criminal of murders, a 
sentiment which may be left to natural 
feeling—Mr. Professor Beesly goes on 
to take care not to be misunderstood. 
Though ‘he is no apologist for murder,’ 
he says that the Marlborough Street 
magistrates have legally committed 
more outrages than Broadhead had 
done. This sensible sentiment is only 
something more wicked than what 
Broadhead said when he hypocritically 
observed that Fearnehough was almost 
equal in gnilt to Fearnehough’s would- 
be murderers. Mr. Beesly improves 
upon this, and would consider them 
worse. But this is not all. This is 
only nonsense; but when Mr. Beesly 
says that Governor Eyre is as great a 
murderer as Broadhead, and that ‘his 
hands are red with the blood of four 
hundred men murdered in the interest of 
employers, just as Broadhead committed 
his murders in the interest of the work- 
ing men of Sheffield,’ we must say that 
he is not only guilty of an atrocious 
calumny, that he not only perverts noto- 
rious facts, but that he insults his audi- 
ence as well as common-sense. The 
meeting at Exeter Hall knew as well as 
Mr. Beesly knew that the.Jamaica plant- 
ers in no sense constituted Governor 
Eyre their agent and representative, or 
intrusted him with the administration 
of their funds—that Governor Eyre had 
no trade interests to serve in the mat- 
ter—and that for his zeal ‘the Broad- 
head of Jamaica’ got cashiered by 
those who really were his ‘employers,’ 
the Home Government. And it is 


needless to show that there is not the 
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remotest analogy between the zeal, if it 
were in excess, of one who was only 
attempting to vindicate his office and 
discharge his commission, and to pre- 
vent what he believed would be a 
bloody extermination of the whole race 
—who was the high functionary intrusted 
with the preservation of law and life, 
and who acted in pursuance of powers 
with which he was solemnly and re- 
sponsibly intrusted as an officer of jus- 
tice, and punished crimes which he 
firmly believed had been committed,— 
and such a perjured, lying, hypocritical 
scoundrel as Broadhead. Governor Eyre 
may have acted with rash and culpable 
violence; but Broadhead is a murderer, 
and the hirer of murderers —a thief who 
stole moneys committed to his honourable 
keeping—a liar who affected to deplore 
the ‘hellish’ crimes which he had him- 
self purchased—the very scorn and refuse 
of mankind, whose name cannot be men- 
tioned without loathing, and whose mem- 
ory will be a lasting disgrace to Engiand.” 


With evidence of this sort before 
him, he must be either very dull or 
very prejudiced who shall deny that 
a Tory Government, if it touched the 
subject of Electoral Reform at all, 
would have committed more than a 
mistake—a great moral wrong—had 
it restricted the franchise to what 
Mr. Gladstone is pleased to call the 
“cream” of the working classes. 
And that a Tory Government could 
refuse, after all that has come to pass 
in the last fifteen years, to take up 
the question of Electoral Reform, and 
to deal with it boldly, we hold to 
be a mere impossibility. Lord 
Cranborne himself must have ac- 
cepted that fact, when he took 
office under Lord Derby a year ago. 
It may suit his present purpose to 
assail—as we regret to find that he 
has done—the personal honour and 
political consistency of his late col- 
leagues; but his speech on the third 
reading, sharp and even plausible 
as it is, proves nothing more than 
that a judgment, naturally clear, 
has been darkened by personal dis- 
appointment. For his own sake, 
much more than for the sake of the 
Ministers upon whom he turned, we 
lament that he should have been 
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hurried into a line of action for 
which there is no excuse, and of 
which we cannot doubt that before 
many days are over his better 
nature will have deeply repented. 
We have alluded elsewhere to 
the bitter anguish under which the 
chiefs of the late Administration 
are suffering, and to the mixed feel- 
ings of wrath and dismay which 
show themselves from time to 
time in Mr. Bright’s speeches. The 
anguish of the late Ministers and 
the dismay of Mr. Bright are easily 
accounted for. Neither one nor 
the other entertained the most 
remote suspicion that in making 
the battle of last year a contest 
for official life, they were signing 
their own official death-warrant. 
When they threw up the cards in 
disgust, they believed, as firmly as 
men can believe anything which is 
in the future, that they were but 
preparing the way for a more com- 
plete triumph of their own opin- 
ions, They no more gave the 
Tories credit for the resolution 
which they have displayed than 
they credited themselves with 
motives of pure principle. That 
the Tories must take office on 
their resignation was indeed cer- 


tain; but that Lord Derby would. 


be able to retain his place six 
weeks after Parliament met again, 
that was a consummation on which 
the most anxious of the Liberal 
chiefs never reckoned. Were nt 
the Tories in a decided minority in 
the House? Was not their party 
pledged to resist Reform? Had 
not Lord Derby announced in 1852 
that he took office to resist the ad- 
vance of democracy? Did not his 
supporters in the Commons make 
common cause with the Adullam- 
ites? Could that game be played 
over again, and Reform shelved? 
No. They —the Liberals — had 
bent, and wisely bent, to a storm 
which would soon pass away; 
and, with the people at their back, 
they would as surely resume power 
as they then laid it down. And 
power they would have certainly 
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resumed, but "for that abominable 
trickster who had planted himself 
in the Exchequer. Could they not 
outbid the Tories, whatever quali- 
fication they might adopt? Their 
Bill proposed a £7 rental; the 
Tories talked of a £6 rating. 
Rating or rental, it was all the 
same to the Liberals, so long as they 
were able to draw a line below that 
which the enemy offered. Dual 
voting ? That was a device so ob- 
viously new and _ unconstitutional 
that it would not hold water for a 
moment. The one move for which 
they were not prepared was the 
proposal to proceed by resolution 
of the House; and though that pro- 
posal came ostensibly to nothing, it 
has in point of fact won the battle. 
Here, then, is the root and source 
of Gladstonian anguish. Why did 
we interfere with the original pro- 
posal to render the House itself the 
author of the measure? Had that 
gone forward, opportunities would 
have without doubt presented them- 
selves of suggesting arrangements 
to which the Government could net 
assent, and thereby beating them. 
But now—woe and alas the day !|— 
all our efforts to damage the Bill 
which in our blindness we forced 
the Government to bring in, 
have resulted in rendering it more 
and more acceptable to the House; 
and we are left out in the cold, 
while they keep their snug places 
and triumph. The ex-Ministers 
are greatly to be compassionated. 
Their sufferings they have indeed 
brought upon themselves, but not 
the less are they objects of that 
contemptuous pity which is never 
more justly bestowed than upon 
men who, with their own hands, 
knock down their own fortunes. 
They are not, however, the only 
sufferers on the Liberal side. Our 
hearts bleed for a large and re- 
spectable class of gentlemen, the 
barristers, rising and risen, to 
whose lips the cup of preferment 
seemed on the point of being 


offered, when the leaders to whom 
they had plighted their allegiance 
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cruelly and most unexpectedly be- 
trayed them. Why did they aban- 
don the principles of their youth ? 
Was not Sir Roundell Palmer a 
Tory once—at all events, a follower 
of Peel, while Peel yet called him- 
self a Tory? Did he not come in 
for Plymouth, not very many years 
ago, on the strength of his attach- 
ment to Church and State in both 
sections of the United Kingdom, 
and his special guardianship of Ox- 
ford from Dissenters? Did not 
Mr. Coleridge imbibe Toryism with 
his mother’s milk, and grow and 
thrive upon it till he reached mid- 
dle life ? Would he not have been, 
like the late Attorney-General, a 
Tory still, pure and simple, but 
that against Tories the high places 
of his profession seemed to be closed 
by a decree which could not be 
reversed? Cruel fate! hard and 
most iniquitous destiny!—to place 
these shining lights, and many 
others of a more subdued lustre, 
exactly where, in the progress of 
time, neither their old nor their new 
principles were to be of the small- 
est use to them! Nor among the 
gentlemen of the long robe in Edin- 
burgh can there be much less of 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
No doubt the prizes of the law are 
neither so many nor so rich in Scot- 
land as in more favoured England. 
Such as they are, however, they had 
become the property in reversion of 
Liberals, and especialy of Liberals 
who had not been always such; 
and now, after so many sacrifices 
made — after opinions changed, 
principles thrown over, old ties 
broken, new obligations assumed— 
to find that it would have been 
better to abide by the habits of 
their earlier life, — this is really 
too bad! We quite admit the fact. 
The case of these poor gentlemen is 
a very hard one, certainly, in their 
own eyes, and, with some slight 
qualifications, in ours. But is all 
this weeping and wailing, let us 
ask, justified by the event? Is 
there not, on the contrary, some 
slight lack of reasonableness in 


their grief, as there is in all grief 
which is excessive? The Liberals 
have been in power, with short and 
uncertain intervals, rather more 
than thirty-five years. It was 
scarcely to be expected, in the 
common course of things, that 
they should retain power much 
longer. Even in the palmy days of 
the first Georges, Whig tenure of 
office reached forty years and no 
more. There seems no very just 
ground of complaint in the ab- 
stract, because, in the days of Wil- 
liam and our own Victoria, it should 
fall short of this term by half a 
decade. Unfortunately, however, 
the breakdown, just as this half- 
decade was beginning, threw a sha- 
dow over the thirty-and-five years 
which had gone before. Just as a 
shower of preferment was about to 
fall, Lord Russell made a move in 
a direction which carried his thirsty 
and heartbroken followers beyond 
its influence, and nothing is left to 
them except the consciousness that 
they deserved better things, though 
they are not likely to get them. 
Thesiger, Cairns, Kelly, Boville, are 
in clover; Palmer, Coleridge, and 
others equally deserving, must still 
crop the thistles. And judgeships 
and sheriffships, and we are afraid 
to say how many other good things 
besides, have all gone to Scotch 
Tories who adhered to Toryism 
when Toryism had little to recom- 
mend it, except that it was synon- 
ymous with consistent patriotism. 
And here, for the present, we 
might drop the subject, leaving 
Whig lawyers to their sorrow, but 
for certain indications which appear 
in the journals to which they are 
understood to contribute, that not 
yet have their hopes entirely de- 
serted them—that they have still 
a bolt in store to be shot when the 
Tory measure has become law. 
Already we are threatened with a 
new agitation. As soon as the Bill 
passes, and the House of Commons 
elected under it meets, the scenes 
of twelve months ago are to be 
acted over again, and Mr, Gladstone 
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and Mr. Bright, and Mr. Beales and 
Mr. Potter, are to go in for a fresh 
redistribution of seats, and for the 
abolition of those clauses which 
require that the exercise of the 
franchise shall be dependent on the 
payment of rates. This is extremely 
probable ; indeed, any other line of 
conduct would be at variance with 
the principle by which the Liberal 
party has heretofore been guided. 
The chiefs of that party have never 
used the people except as instru- 
ments for their own aggrandisement. 
It is very little likely that they will 
now change their tactics. We doubt, 
however, whether such tactics will 
succeed, The Liberal party is not 
what it once was. If the democracy 
gain something in one direction by 
the changes which are impending, it 
will lose much more in another; for 
whatever dissatisfied Whig lawyers 
may say to the contrary, the people 
of England look up with respect to 
the aristocracy and the crown, and 
are from habit as well as conviction 
attached to the Constitution under 
which they live. The Preetorian 
Guard, as Mr. Disraeli calls thenm— 
the petted, pampered leaders of the 
trades-unions—hate everybody and 
everything whicl: they cannot bend 
to their own purposes. They are 
quite prepared to take up the ery for 
manhvod suffrage and electoral dis- 
tricts, because they imagine that, 
with such a lever, to be wielded by 
themselves, it will be easy to Ameri- 
canise the institutions of the country, 
and in due time to set up a republic. 
But their ability to bring this all 
about we entirely discredit, espe- 
cially since those frightful revelations 
have been made, which show to 
what extent they abuse power of 
any kind as soon as they acquire it. 
Such leaders the people will not fol- 
low: indeed, we anticipate from re- 
cent occurrences a speedy break-up 
of the system which has thus far 
done so much damage to trade, and 
would, if it could be applied to po- 
litical objects, more than justify the 
worst fears to which Lord Cranborne 
and Mr. Lowe appear to have given 
themselves up. Besides, the trades- 


unions are at this moment in a de- 
cided minority, so far as English 
workmen are concerned; and non- 
unionist men are very little likely 
hereafter to submit to a tyranny 
which has ceased to be secret, and 
therefore lost half its terrors. Nor 
is this all. The old Whigs, the re- 

resentatives and adherents of the 

evolution houses, have no tastes in 
common with the men who now 
stand forward as leaders of the 
Liberal party. Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Beales are as little in favour with 
them as they are with the Tories; 
and even Mr, Gladstone has con- 
trived, by his intemperance, to shake 
whatever confidence they might have 
heretofore reposed in him, They 
disapproved of his attack upon Lord 
Grosvenor and Lord Stanley last 
year at Liverpool, and they are more 
than disappointed in finding that, so 
far from winning back the ground 
which was lost on that occasion, he 
has never fought one battle since 
except to lose it. To use the words 
of a Liberal writer in the ‘Saturday 
Review,’ “ Mr. Gladstone has helped 
to pass the Bill by alienating his fol- 
lowers, losing his command over his 
party, and showing that he had no 
alternative plan worthy of considera- 
tion.” That the great Whig houses 
will put themselves under his guid- 
ance again, and be hurried by him 
or by anybody else into a crusade 
against their own most cherished 
traditions, we entirely disbelieve. 
Agitation will doubtless come, just 
as it would have come had Lord 
Russell carried his Bill in 1866, or 
Mr. Disraeli his in 1859; but it must 
be met, and will, we are confident, 
be met and overcome by the good 
sense of the country. We are no 
believers either in Mr. Lowe or Lord 
Cranborne, when they appear before 
us in the character of prophets of 
evil, uttering words which, if they 
have any effect at all, can only tend 
to promote the evil which they 
dread ; still less can we assent to the 
charges which they bring against the 
statesmen from whom they have 
separated inanger. Lord Cranborne 
we can understand. He is at all 








events consistent with himself. He 
blundered in assenting at all to a 
Tory Reform Bill. He cannot ex- 
cuse this blunder to himself, except 
by misstating, because he misunder- 
stands, the proceedings of his late 
colleagues. But Mr. Lowe is with- 
out excuse on the score either of 
honesty or prudence. We leave him 
in the hands of Mr. Disraeli, with 
the peroration of whose speech on 
the third reading we entirely agree. 
Here it is :— 


“The right hon. gentleman has con- 
cluded his attack upon us, accusing us of 
treachery, by informing us that he is 
going to act in favour of all the measures 
which he has hitherto opposed in this 
House, though I believe he supported 
them in another place, and will recur to 
those Australian politics that rendered 
him first so famous. (A laugh.) The 
right honourable gentleman told me that 
in the conduct we were pursuing there 
was infamy. The expression was strong 
(laughter), but I never quarrel with this 
sort of thing. (Laughter.) I never dis- 
turb on that ground a gentleman, espe- 
cially when he is approaching his perora- 
tion. (Laughter and cheers.) But ac- 
cording to the right hon. gentleman our 
conduct is infamous—that is his owao 
statement—because in office we are sup- 
porting measures of Parliamentary Re- 
form of which we disapproved, and 
which we have hitherto opposed. Well, 
if we disapproved of the measure which 
We are recommending the House to ac- 
cept and sanction to-night, our conduct, 
indeed, would be objectionable. If we 
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did not from the bottom of our hearts 
believe that the measure which we are 
now requesting you to sanction is upon 
the whole the wisest and most necessary 
measure that can be passed under the 
circumstances, I would even say that 
our conduct is infamous. But I want to 
know what the right hon. gentleman 
thinks of his own conduct, when, having 
assisted in turning out Lord Derby in 
1859, because the then Government 
would not reduce the borough franchise 
——I have reason to believe that he was 
one of the most active managers of the 
intrigue (cheers)—- when, having done 
that, the right hon. gentleman accepts 
office in the year 1860, and Lord Palmer- 
ston brings forward a measure of Par- 
liamentary Reform which the right hon, 
gentleman utterly disapproved of; which 
he more than disapproved of, because he 
asked his political opponents to defeat it. 
This is the gentleman, the right hon. 
gentleman, who talks to us of infamy. 
(Loud cheers.) The prognostications of 
evil of the noble lord I can respect, be- 
cause I know that they are sincere; but 
the warnings and prophecies of the right 
hon. gentleman I treat in another spirit, 
I do not think myself that the country is 
in danger. I think England is safe in 
the race of men who inhabit her; that 
she is safe in something much more pre- 
cious than her accumulated capital—her 
accumulated experience. (Cheers.) She 
is safe in her national character, in her 
fame, in the traditions of a thousand 
years, and in that glorious future which 
I believe awaits her. (The right hon. 
gentleman sat down amidst loud cheer- 
ing.) 
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